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BRONX SOCIETY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


HISTORICAL NOTE. 


At the various meetings held in Trinity Congregational Church 
Parlors in 1900 and igor, which resulted in the organization and 
incorporation of the Bronx Free Library, there were earnest dis- 
cussions as to various kinds of institutional work which needed to 
be done in the Borough, and the part which that organization 
should undertake. The name first adopted by the organization 
was “ The Bronx Free Library and Institute.” The word “ In- 
stitute” was afterwards dropped at the request of the State Board 
of Regents, in granting papers of incorporation. The larger 
undertaking implied by the longer title was never lost to view, 
though the immediate and enlarging success of the library pre- 
vented any extension of the work beyond the maintenance of a 
reference and circulating library, and a public reading room. In 
July, 1905, this work was transferred to the Tremont Branch of 
the New York Public Library. At a meeting of the board, held 
October 9, 1905, it was informally agreed by the members present 
to endeavor to found in the Bronx an Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, and that to do this work successfully a larger organiza- 
tion would be required. Accordingly the board elected Rev. F. 
Barrows Makepeace and Dr. N. L. Britton a committee to call a 
meeting of about twenty men for conference. The meeting was 
called, and held on October 14th, 1905, in response to the letters 
of invitation issued by the committee. 


ORGANIZATION. 


In acceptance of a letter of invitation issued by a committee of 
the trustees of the Bronx Free Library, a meeting was held in As- 
sembly Hall, Tremont Branch of the New York Public Library, 


The Society is not responsible for the opinions expressed by its con- 
tributors. 
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October 14, 1905. Fifteen persons were present, all of whom 
later signed their names to the constitution, and thus became 
charter members. 

The object of the meeting, as stated in the call, was to consider 
the question of forming an institute to promote and foster the 
study of the arts and sciences in the Bronx. 

Dr. N. L. Britton called the meeting to order, and was elected 
chairman. Rev. F. Barrows Makepeace was elected secretary. 
Under instruction from the meeting the chair appointed the fol- 
lowing committee of five to prepare and present a constitution, and 
to act as a nominating committee if the constitution thus ordered 
should be adopted; it being desired that Dr. Britton should act as 
chairman ; Mr. Walter E. Hallett, Principal John H. Denbigh, Mr. 
Albert E. Davis and Mr. G. Gordon Copp. 

The report of the committee, after slight changes resulting from 
a general discussion, was adopted. 


CONSTITUTION: 


1. The name of this Society shall be the Bronx Society OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

2. Its object shall be to develop and encourage the study of the 
arts and sciences, and to promote a taste for such study; to collect 
and diffuse information concerning the arts and sciences; and.to 
accomplish these results by means of meetings, lectures, addresses, 
exhibitions, classes and otherwise; to form collections of objects 
found naturally within the Borough of the Bronx, of pictures and 
other works of art, of articles manufactured within the Borough 
of the Bronx, and of books relating to the arts and sciences. 

3. The officers of the Society shall be a President, five (5) 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, and a Treasurer. Their duties 
shall be those usually appertaining to these offices, and they shall 
be elected by ballot at each annual meeting. The Treasurer shall 
give such bond as may be approved by the Council. 

4. The officers and fifteen (15) other members of the Society 
shall constitute the Council; the 15 Councillors additional to the 
officers shall be elected by ballot at each annual meeting. The 
Council shall have charge and control of all the business of the 
Society, except the election of members. It shall, however, serve 
as a Membership Committee, to consider all nominations for mem- 
bership and to report thereon to the Society. The Council shall 
submit a complete report of its proceedings to the Society at each 
annual meeting, and whenever instructed to do so by the Society ; 
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‘five (5) Councillors shall constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of business, but a less number may adjourn. The Council may 
form committees for the direction of the work of the Society 
from its own membership, from the general membership of the 
Society, or from both. The Recording Secretary of the Society 
shall also be Secretary of the Council. The Council shall annually 
elect a Chairman. 

5. The Committees of the Council shall include: (1) A com- 
mittee on art. (2) A committee on industries and applied 
sciences. (3) A committee on natural sciences. (4) A committee 
on books and literature. (5) A committee on music. (6) A 
committee on the preservation of natural scenery and historic sites 
and objects. 

6. The Society shall consist of Members, Corresponding Mem- 
bers, Honorary Members, Patrons, and Benefactors. Members 
are such as are elected under that designation and conform to the 
regulations of the Society, which may expel unworthy members 
by a majority vote at any regular meeting. Corresponding Mem- 
bers may be elected from persons resident without the Bor- 
ough of the Bronx who indicate interest in the work of the 
Society; they shall not be eligible to office nor entitled to vote. 
Honorary Members may be chosen from persons resident in the 
United States, distinguished by achievement in discovery or 
original investigation in the arts or sciences, and shall not exceed 
fifty (50) in number. Any person contributing One hundred 
($100.00) dollars or more to the Society at one time, shall be 
designated a Patron. Any person contributing One thousand 
($1,000.00) dollars or more to the Society at one time, by gift or 
by bequest, shall be designated a Benefactor. 

7. Each member upon his election, and at the commencement 
of each fiscal year of the Society thereafter, shall pay to the 
Treasurer the sum of Three ($3) dollars. The annual dues of 
members elected during the last three months of the fiscal year 
shall commence with the first month of the ensuing fiscal year. 
The fiscal year shall begin with January of the calendar year. 
Members six (6) months in arrears in payment of dues may be 
dropped from the roll by the Council. Members may become Life 
Members by the payment of Fifty ($50) dollars at any one time. 

8. All fees received from Life Members, Patrons, or Bene- 
factors, shall constitute a permanent fund, only the interest of 
which may be expended, said fund to be held by Trustees to be 


duly appointed in accordance with the laws of the State of New 
York. 
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9g. Regular meetings of the Society shall be held at places 
within the Borough of the Bronx, ordinarily on the third Thurs- 
day of each month, as determined by the Council, excepting June, 
July, August and September; a quorum of the Society for the 
transaction of business shall consist of seven (7) members. The 
Council shall meet on the same day in advance of the meeting of 
the Society. Special meetings of the Council may be held at any 
time upon the call of the Chairman of the Council. 

10. The Annual Meeting shall be held on the third Thursday 
of April. 

11. Amendments to this constitution may be made by a ma- 
jority vote at any Annual Meeting of the Society, on the recom- 
mendation of a two-thirds vote of the whole Council; one month’s 
notice of such amendment having been sent to all members of the 
Society by the Secretary. 


ROLL OF OrIGINAL MEMBERS IN THE ORDER OF SIGNATURE. 


F. Barrows Makepeace, John W. Roberts, 

N. L. Britton, Victor HH Paltsits: 

Albert E. Davis, H. M. Brown, 

G. G. Copp, Charles Van Merrick, 
Walter E. Hallett, George M. Beerbower, 

John H. Denbigh, Arthur Alexander Stoughton, 
Harry G. Barber, George V. Nash, 


Hugo Newman. 


The temporary officers were continued in office until the election 
of their successors, and were constituted a committee of arrange- 
ments to prepare for a meeting to be held November 16, 1905. 

Mr. Arthur A. Stoughton was requested to prepare a design 
for a seal to be used by the Society. Mr. Victor H. Paltsits 
presented several ancient vases and other antique objects to the 
society; and the trustees of the Bronx Free Library donated a 
case of mounted butterflies, and about two hundred scientific 
books. 

NOVEMBER 16, 1905. 
STATED MEETING. 

Vice-President John H. Denbigh in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 

‘The following persons were elected members: Thomas Gaffney 


Taaffe, Ph.D., Maximilian Kohn, Ignace Gruber, A. T. Schauf- 
fler, George E. Stonebridge, Francis H. Huck, Louis Ernst. 
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Voted that the next meeting be held on December 14, instead of 
December 21, the date specified by the constitution. 

The following persons on motion of the nominating committee 
were elected officers: 

President—Chancellor Henry M. McCracken, D.D., LL.D. 

Vive-Presidents—Dr. John H. Denbigh, A. T. Schauffler, 
William T. Hornaday. 

Secretary—Rev. F. Barrows Makepeace. 

Treasurer—Olin J. Stephens. 

The Council—Dr. N. L. Britton, Chairman; Victor H. Paltsits, 
Rev. Henry M. Brown, Arthur A. Stoughton, Walter E. Hallett, 
Albert E. Davis, G. Gordon Copp. 


LECTURE. 


“The Hemlock Grove on the Banks of the Bronx River, and 
what it signifies; with a review of the History and Literature of 
the Hemlock Tree.” Illustrated by lantern slides, by Dr. N. L. 
Britton. 


moe HEMLOCK GROVE ON THE=-BANKS OF THE 
BRONX RIVER AND. WHAT IT.SIGNIFIES. 


The forest of Canadian hemlock spruce along the Bronx River, 
within the portion of Bronx Park set apart for the New York 
Botanical Garden, is one of the most noteworthy natural features 
of the Borough of the Bronx, and has been characterized by a 
distinguished citizen as ‘the most precious natural possession of 
the city of New York.” I shall attempt to describe it in some 
detail and to indicate the relationship of this hemlock spruce, com- 
monly known in America as hemlock, to other evergreen trees; 
to indicate its natural geographical distribution, trace its history, 
and discuss its uses. 

This forest exists in the northern part of Bronx Park on the 
banks of the river and their contiguous hills; its greater area is 
on the western side of the stream, but it occupies a considerable 
space on the eastern side above the Lorillard Mansion and below 
the “ Blue” bridge. The area west of the river extends from 
just above the “ Blue” bridge down stream to a point nearly 
opposite the old Lorillard Snuff Mill, and is the part commonly 
designated “ Hemlock Grove.” Its total length along the river is 
approximately 3,000 feet; its greatest width, goo feet, is at a 
point on the river about 700 feet above the water fall at the 
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Lorillard Mansion. The total area occupied by the trees on both 
sides of the river is between thirty-five and forty acres. 

While this area is mostly covered by the hemlock spruces, and 
although they form its predominant vegetation, other trees are by 
no means lacking; beech, chestnut, sweet birch, red maple, 
hickory, oaks, dogwood, tulip-tree, and other trees occur, and 
their foliage protects the hemlocks from the sun in summer to a 
very considerable extent; there are no coniferous trees other than 
the hemlocks, however, within the forest proper. The shade is 
too dense for the existence of much low vegetation, and this is 
also unable to grow at all vigorously in the soil formed largely 
of the decaying resinous hemlock leaves; it is only in open places 
left by the occasional uprooting of a tree or trees by gales that 
we see any considerable number of shrubs or herbaceous plants, 
their seeds brought into the forest by wind or by birds. In fact, 
the floor of the forest is characteristically devoid of vegetation, a 
feature shown by other forests of hemlock situated further north. 
The contrast in passing from the hemlock woods to the contiguous 
hardwood area which borders them to the west and north, toward 
the museum building and the herbaceous grounds, is at once ap- 
parent, for here we see a luxuriant growth of shrubs and of herbs, 
including many of our most interesting wild flowers. 

The seeds of many kinds of plants growing outside the hem- 
lock forest are yearly transported into it by the wind and by birds, 
but, as I have said, grow very sparingly; the seeds of the hem- 
lock itself do little if at all better; they cannot germinate im- 
mediately under the trees which bear them, but spaces exposed to 
the light are soon occupied by seedling hemlocks, and it is in this 
way that the forest is perpetuated; young trees may be seen in 
considerable numbers in places open to the sky along the old paths 
and trails and along the margins of the forest. 

The soil of this forest is in most places thin, often a mere 
shallow layer immediately upon the gneissic and schistose rocks 
which underlie it, composed of the decaying particles of the rocks 
and of the rotted products of countless annual leaf-falls ; the roots 
of the trees accommodate themselves to this condition, lengthen- 
ing in all directions in their search for food, and often assuming 
unusual and sometimes grotesque forms in penetrating crevices, 
or exposed where the rain has washed the soil away. A capital 
illustration of this was to be seen several years ago when a giant 
tree was uprooted during a violent storm; it had scarcely any 
soil under it, coming away and leaving the rock bare over several 
square yards, but its roots reached many feet all around and it 
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had been anchored by some of them penetrating cracks in the 
rock; otherwise little energy would have been needed to fell it. 
This soil, composed so largely of natural leaf-mould, is annually 
enriched in the autumn by the leaf-fall from oaks, chestnut, birch, 
and the other deciduous trees, and again in the spring by the 
leaves of the hemlock itself, which persist over winter and do not 
fall away to any extent before the new growing season com- 
mences; this is nature’s method of replenishing forest soils, and 
any interference with it jeopardizes the food supply of the trees 
and consequently endangers their health and vigor; they thus ob- 
tain naturally much of their food from their own products of 
previous years, and therefore it is not good practice to rake up 
leaves within the forest. . 

And, if I may be permitted to disgress, all natural woodlands 
should be treated in accordance with this policy of let alone. 
Artificial plantations in parks and on lawns cannot always be so 
maintained, from practical considerations, but the food removed 
by raking off fallen leaves should be replaced at intervals by means 
of fertilizers of one kind or another, giving back to the soil those 
chemical substances which the trees and shrubs are annually tak- 
ing from it, otherwise the soil will be impoverished. The vigor- 
ous growth of trees is quite parallel with that of any other crop 
raised on the soil, and no intelligent farmer would permit his 
farm to go long without manure. 

A large part of the Bronx hemlock forest may safely be re- 
garded as primeval, and this consideration is one of the most 
interesting facts connected with it, because tracts of virgin wood- 
land are few and far between in the vicinity of New York. 
Doubtless individual trees were cut from it in former times, but 
never sufficient to prevent its continuance. The Lorillards, who 
held this land for many years before it was taken for park 
purposes by the city, carefully protected the woodland, and the 
thanks of the present and of future generations are due them for 
its preservation; it was evident to the commission in charge of 
selecting areas for the great park system of the Bronx that this 
preservation should be continued, and their action in securing this 
land for public enjoyment and instruction was timely, for its in- 
crease in value, due to the northward growth of the city, became 
an incentive to the proprietors to realize its monetary value, and it 
was, indeed, at one time surveyed and laid out for streets and 
building lots, as is evidenced by the numerous granite monuments 
sunk in the ground; a greater misfortune to the city than the 
carrying out of this proposition can scarcely be imagined, and it 
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is a great satisfaction to know that it was averted. The only 
dangers to which the forest can now be exposed are vandalism or 
the thoughtless starting of fires, and these it is earnestly sought 
to prevent by frequent patrolling, but the number of people in the 
community bent on mischief would be a surprise to you all if it 
could be accurately estimated. To further ensure the safety of 
the forest, it will doubtless be necessary to adopt measures look- 
ing toward the restriction of travel through it to well defined 
lines, by indicating the existing paths and trails; the thin soil and 
the consequent proximity of the tree roots to the surface cause 
indiscriminate tramping over them by multitudes to be undesir- 
able. The parks and gardens of the Bronx are already visited 
by considerable numbers of people, but when these numbers are 
very largely increased, as they certainly will be, the policing prob- 
lem, already acute, will become far more serious. 

The hemlock spruce is one of the most beautiful of American 
evergreen trees, the delicate graceful spread or slight droop of its 
twigs being quite characteristic of it as compared with its relatives 
the firs and true spruces, and the density of its shade is unexcelled. 
The trunk rises as a noble column, sometimes attaining a height 
of 110 feet with a diameter just above the base of four feet; 
growing undisturbed and not crowded by other trees, its lower 
branches clothe the trunk quite to the ground, but such magnifi- 
cent specimens are seldom seen, because it is typically a tree of 
groves and forests, and one half or two thirds of the trunk is 
usually bare of branches; the reddish bark, sometimes tinged with 
purple, becomes three fourths of an inch thick, that of old trees 
ridged and furrowed; the inner layers of the bark are astringent, 
and it is used in large amounts for tanning leather, sometimes 
mixed with oak bark; it is the most important economic product 
or the plant, many thousands of trees being annually felled in the 
northern states and Canada for this purpose; a fluid extract of the 
bark is used in pharmacy as an astringent. The wood is light in 
weight, its specific gravity when entirely dry being only 0.42, a 
cubic foot of it weighing but twenty-six pounds; it is light brown 
or nearly white in color, soft, weak, coarse-grained, and not very 
durable. It furnishes a coarse and cheap lumber largely used as 
boards in building houses and other structures, and for some 
other special purposes; it contains a resin known as Canada pitch, 
obtained by boiling the wood and bark especially taken from the 
round knots, which was formerly used in pharmacy as the basis of 
plasters, but it is not now utilized to any considerable extent. The 
leaves are small and narrow, averaging a little more than half an 
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inch in length and rather less than one-twelfth: inch in width; 
they are dark green on the upper side, but quite pale green or 
whitish on the lower surface; they spread like the barbs of a 
feather in one plane; the new ones appear on the twigs in the 
spring and are then bright green, the tips of the twigs nodding; 
they persist on the twigs through parts of three seasons, falling 
away in the spring; like other “ evergreen” trees, the hemlock 
spruce is evergreen because it is never bare of leaves, not the same 
leaves, however. The flowers, as in all conebearing trees, are 
small, of two kinds, and borne in small, dense clusters, appearing 
in April or May; the clusters of staminate flowers, those contain- 
ing the pollen grains, are found in the axils of the leaves, the 
clusters of pistillate flowers are at the ends of the twigs, and after 
their fertilization by the pollen from the staminate flowers, ripen 
into the cones; these are oblong, nodding, blunt, a little longer 
than the leaves, composed of numerous thin appressed scales, and 
under each scale is another scale which carries the small seeds. 

As observed by MacDougal (see Journal, New York Botanical 
Garden 1: 97) germination of the seeds takes place about the 
middle of May. The little root is provided with a very large 
root-cap which protects its delicate tissues at the tip as it grows 
down through the soil; this little root is at first bent, but soon 
straightens out, carrying the seed, which still contains the minute 
seed-leaves, up a little in the soil; the coat of the seed is soon cast 
away and the usually four seed-leaves expand just at the surface 
of the ground; the plantlet is then seen to consist of a root, seed- 
leaves, and a little bud immediately above the seed-leaves which 
at once begins growing and forms the stem, which, if nothing 
happens to the little plant, develops ultimately into the part of 
the tree above ground. The trees of the Bronx hemlock forest 
produce seed very unequally in different years, being apparently 
entirely barren at times, thus Dr. MacDougal records that no 
seedlings from seeds produced in 1898 were found, only two 
could be certainly traceable to the crop of 1897, but an enormous 
number were produced from the seeds of 1899. As the plantlet 
grows, close observations of its root will reveal curious clublike 
thickenings, and these are indispensable to the tree. Microscopic 
examination shows that they are composed of the densely matted 
threads of a minute fungus forming a sort of felt on the outside 
of these little projections. The function of these curious struc- 
tures, which are known as mycorrhiza, is to absorb food from the 
soil, and carry it into the rootlets, from which the tree distributes 
it throughout its stem and leaves. Through this very interesting 
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method of codperation the hemlock and many other trees receive 
a large share of their nutrition, and are not healthy if deprived of 
the mycorrhiza. 

The Canadian hemlock spruce was discovered by the earliest 
European settlers of New England and was well known to them, 
as appears frequently in their literature, but it seems to have been 
first botanically noticed by Plukenet, in his Phytographia, pub- 
lished in 1691, where he calls it “ Abies minor pectinatus foliis 
virginiana, conis parvis, subrotundis,’ and gives a very crude 
illustration of its leafy twigs and cones. The tree known to him 
was cultivated in the garden of Bishop Compton in London, who 
is recorded as having received it from Virginia through John 
Bannister, a collector of American plants. Philip Miller, writing 
in 1742, says that this tree had then been destroyed, but that the 
species had been “ retrieved” through seeds sent him from New 
England, and it soon became well known in European gardens. 
Linneus described it in 1763 as Pinus Canadensis and it was thus 
known by many subsequent authors; the French botanist and 
traveller, Michaux, recognized the tree as more nearly related to 
the firs, than to the pines, agreeing in this with the opinion of 
Plukenet, and in 1803 named it Abies Canadensis, and this name 
has also been used for it by many writers. In 1855 Carriere, a 
distinguished French student of coniferous trees, published a work 
in which he carefully described all of them known to him, and 
showed that the hemlock spruces were sufficiently different from 
both pines and firs to be grouped as a separate genus, to which he 
assigned the name Tsuga, the Japanese name of the hemlock 
spruce growing in eastern Asia, specifying our tree as Tsuga 
Canadensis, and it.has since been known under that name. 

The Bronx hemlock forest is the most southern considerable 

aggregation of these trees near the Atlantic seaboard. A few 
scattered trees and small clumps or groves grow or have grown 
naturally at other points in the borough, especially along the 
sronx River further north and in the vicinity of Riverdale and 
elsewhere near the Hudson River; they become plentiful on the 
sides of valleys and ravines in Westchester County and in western 
Connecticut, as also in northern New Jersey, and from these re- 
gions northward into Canada the hemlock is an abundant forest 
tree; further west it grows plentifully along the whole Appa- 
lachian Mountain system as far south as Alabama, and its extreme 
western range is found in Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

Torrey records in the “ Catalogue of Plants Growing Spon- 
taneously within Thirty Miles of the City of New York,” “pub- 
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lished in 1819, that it then grew in woods at Manhattanville, a 
region long since built over by the advancing city. It also oc- 
curred in woods near the extreme northern part of Manhattan 
Island, opposite Spuyten Duyvil. On Long Island, a few wild 
trees are recorded from Prospect Park, and others from Suffolk 
County. A single wild tree only is known in the Borough of 
Richmond, standing in woods near Arlington. The most southern 
station in the state of New Jersey is along the Delaware River 
near Burlington, and the tree is not known to occur in the eastern 
part of that state from Sandy Hook southward. It will thus be 
seen that the hemlock spruce is mainly an inhabitant of regions 
of lower average temperature than that of the Bronx, and its 
occurrence at our latitude is doubtless governed by local condi- 
tions. It is much more abundant and reaches greater dimensions 
to the north of us and in the mountains; it does not, however, 
extend northward into the subarctic regions and to the tops of 
high mountains as the firs and true spruces do, but has its northern 
limit in Nova Scotia and Ontario and does not ascend the Adi- 
rondacks much above 2,000 feet. The immediate relatives of our 
tree included with it in the genus Tsuga are six, three of them 
North American, and three Asiatic. 

1. The Carolina hemlock spruce (Tsuga Caroliniana) found in 
the Alleghany Mountains from southwestern Virginia to South 
Carolina, differs in having larger cones, the ripe scales of which 
spread out from the axis, and its branches droop rather strongly ; 
it forms a trunk up to eighty feet in height. 

2. The western hemlock spruce (Tsuga heterophylla) has 
cones resting immediately upon the twigs, rather than short- 
stalked, as in the two eastern kinds, and is the largest of them all, 
becoming 200 feet high with a trunk ten feet in diameter; it 
inhabits northwestern America from California to Alaska, form- 
ing great forests. 

3. The mountain hemlock spruces (Tsuga Mertensiana) is a 
mountain tree ranging from Montana to Washington and southern 
Alaska ; the leaves of this tree are convex on the upper side instead 
of flat, as in the other American species. 

4. The northern Japanese hemlock spruce (Tsuga diversifolia) 
forms mountain forests in central and northern Japan and appar- 
ently grows also in China. 

5. The southern Japanese hemlock spruce (Tsuga Araragi) in- 
habits southern Japan. 

6. The Himalayan hemlock spruce (Tsuga dwmosa) is a large 
forest tree of high altitudes in central Asia. 
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By a glance at a map of the northern hemisphere, we may at 
once compare the regions inhabited by each of these trees and see 
their geographical relationships; as we have already shown, they 
are all either North American or Asiatic. The question at once 
arises why is there no European member of the genus? In reply, 
it may be said that there almost certainly has been a hemlock 
spruce in northern Europe, now extinct, for the study of fossil 
plant remains of the Miocene epoch, collected on the island of 
Spitzbergen, indicate that such a tree grew in Tertiary geologic 
times in the region now occupied by that island, and perhaps 
elsewhere in northern Scandinavia and Russia. 

We now know that plants and animals of such close affinity as 
to be grouped in the same genus, have in most cases, at least, had 
a common ancestry; that is to say, all these slightly different 
hemlock spruces have descended from an ancient hemlock spruce 
almost certainly as different from any of them as they are dif- 
ferent from each other. We also know that the climate of high 
northern regions was far milder during part of the Tertiary era 
than it now is, and also that there was complete, or essentially 
complete, land connection in the Arctic regions between Europe, 
Asia and North America. Following this warm period there 
came on very gradually, a long time of intense cold in the northern 
part of the northern hemisphere, which culminated in the glacial 
period, when immensely thick sheets of ice and snow covered 
the continent as far south as Perth Amboy, doubtless forcing all 
vegetation that was not obliterated to the south. The next great 
climatical change was a relatively warm wave of great duration, 
extending, indeed, into our own times, during which the plants 
and animals not exterminated slowly reoccupied part of their old 
territory, but the period of time taken by these two migrations 
was so great that evident changes took place in most of them; 
thus, instead of the tertiary parent hemlock spruce of Arctic lands, 
we now have the several different existing ones as its offspring 
in the north temperate zone. 

As to the more distant relatives of the hemlock spruce, we may 
say that the true spruces, of which there are many kinds, differ in 
having four-sided leaves spreading in all directions from the twig, 
and that the firs, also numerous, differ in having their cones erect 
on the branches instead of drooping. All are natives of the 
northern hemisphere only, and we have but to go far enough back 
in geologic times to discover the common ancestry of the whole 
tribe. 
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In the collection of coniferous trees of the New York Botanical 
Garden, the young hemlocks are planted in the space between the 
elevated railroad approach and the power house; the true spruces 
are in the area between the conservatories and the station of the 
Harlem Railroad; the firs are planted on the slope between the 
conservatories and the driveway to the west. 

Our beautiful Bronx forest signifies, then, many things, and 
it is hoped that this address may lead us all to appreciate, perhaps 
better then before, the great desirability of its safe and sure 
preservation, for we will view it not alone as a place of great 
natural charm, but as possessing educational features of high 
importance. 


DECEMBER 14, 1905. 
STATED MEETING. 


Vice-President Schauffler in the chair. 

Minutes of the last meeting read and approved. 

New members elected: Chancellor Henry M. McCracken, D.D., 
LL.D., William T. Hornaday, Emil Ginsburger, Bernard S. 
Deutsch, Frank D. Hunter, Dr. John K. Small, Dr. P. A. Ryd- 
berg, Dr. William A. Murrill, Mrs.-Robert Clark, Mrs. N. L. 
Britton. 

On recommendation of the nominating committee Dr. Thomas 
Gafiney Taaffe and George E. Stonebridge were elected coun- 
cillors. 

Provision was made for the publication of the society’s trans- 
actions. 


LECTURE. 


“ Greek Costume as revealed in Art and Literature.” Ilus- 
trated by models and slides, by Clarence H. Young, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Greek in Columbia University. 


GREEK COSTUME. 


Greek garments for both men and women can be divided into 
two broad classes: (1) Those which were in part at least cut and 
fitted to the person and for which the generic name was chiton; 
and (2) those which were merely draped about the person and 
for which the ordinary name was /iimation. The references to the 
various garments in Greek literature, though numerous, are in the 
main incidental and afford little information with regard to the 
manner in which they were made and worn. The vase paintings 
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and sculpture of the Greeks help to supply this deficiency, but only 
in part, since they show almost without exception the finished 
garments when actually draped about the person. Under these 
circumstances in order to ascertain the cut of the several garments 
the speaker was obliged to experiment, at first with an artist’s 
mannikin, and later with a living model, until he obtained gar- 
ments of which the appearance, when they were draped upon the 
model, approximated to that of the costumes worn by ancient 
statues and illustrated by vase paintings. The results attained 
would indicate: First, that it was exceptional for Greek garments 
to be shaped or fitted to the person; second, that the chiton, 
whether short and plain, or long and with a bib, or with both a 
bib and a Kolpos, was simply a rectangular piece of cloth, of 
which the two narrow edges were sewed together; third, that the 
himation was likewise simply a rectangular piece of cloth with 
weights at the four corners; and fourth, that the artistic folds of 
both chiton and himation were due solely, in the case of the 
former, to the manner in which it was caught across the shoulders 
and the arms by brooches and was held in at the waist by the 
girdle, and in the case of the latter to the way in which it was 
draped about the person. 


JANUARY 18, 1906. 

The President in the chair. 

Minutes of the last meeting read and approved. 

On recommendation of the council the following persons were 
elected members: Rev. Daniel Burke, D.D., Dr. A. S. Heath, 
Plowdon W. Stevens, H. Stebbins Smith, Edward S. Stryker, F. 
W. Hottenroth, A. Weiner, Thomas W. Whittle, Walter S. Groes- 
beck, Dr. W. Reid Blair, Dr: C. Ludwig Ambos, Rev. Alvah E. 
Knapp, Mrs. Henrietta Speke-Seeley, Miss Ida H. Nesslage, Miss 
Anna Klemann. 

The secretary reported from the council that it had appointed 
the six committees provided for by the constitution, also a com- 
mittee to prepare a bill for the incorporation of the society by the 
legislature. 

LECTURE. 

“A Comparison of the Andes of Bolivia with the Swiss Alps.” 
Illustrated by a large number of colored slides, by Professor 
Adolph F. Bandelier. 


Professor Bandelier pointed out the characteristics of an alpine 
chain; the individualization of the summits, and the continuity 
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of the snow-line. He defined the processes of glaciation, glacial 
drift, periodic precession and retrocession. The glaciers of the 
Andes have been for a number of years in actual retrocession, 
with evidences of a former much greater extension. The north- 
ern Andes are without glaciers, but on Chimborazo and other 
volcanic peaks of Ecuador there are traces, but no continuous 
snow-line. Northern Peru, virtually unknown, has peaks, like the 
Huascan and Pariacaca, probably of over 22,000 feet. There are 
no glaciers in southwestern Peru, but the coast-range presents a 
succession of very tall (22,000 feet) isolated volcanic summits 
like those of Ecuador. There are glaciers in Chili; but the most 
characteristically alpine chain is the ‘ royal Cordillera of Bolivia,” 
from the Sorata peaks in the north to Illimani in the south, or 
from lat. 15° to about lat. 17° south. North of it, what is called 
the “ Notch of Apolobamba” or the “ Cordillera of Carabaya,” 
is composed of a series of disconnected groups rising in their tops 
above the snow-line, with huge glaciers, as around the Ananéa and 
Palomani, and as yet as good as unexplored. 

The “ royal Cordillera” rises to 21,500 feet in Hanko-Uma, to 
300 feet less in I[llimani, its most southerly pillar. Enormous 
glaciers stream down to a level of about 14,000 feet towards the 
west; on the east the declivity is too abrupt, although many 
glaciers descend towards it also, but of lesser length. Only those 
on the west and southwest of Hanko-Uma, Karka-Jaque (Huayna 
Potosi) and of Illimani can compare in longitudinal extent with 
those of the Rhone, the Aletsch, Mer de Glace and others in 
Switzerland. The configuration, murrains and incline are other- 
wise alike, and avalanches equally frequent locally. There are 
marked similarities in the appearances of summits and profiles of 
mountains. Hanko-Uma (Sorata) is not unlike Montblanc, 
although six thousand feet higher; Karka-Jaque is like the Mat- 
terhorn and I[llimani corresponds with the Jungfrau group. In 
the Apolobamba chain the Nevado de Sanchez recalls the Matter- 
horn also. Aridity occurs in the passes in the Andes about 11,000 
feet, towards the east, and almost to the seashore, to the west. 
The passes of the Andes are 15,000 feet high and more. 

Laxes.—Lake Geneva and Lake ‘Titicaca. Difference of level 
11,500 feet. Shores of Titicaca bleak, with no arboriferous vege- 
tation except at very few places and only in small patches. 
Islands of Titicaca; Main Islands, Koati and Ie Saint-Piérre 
on Lake of Bienne; Montreux, Neuchatel, Oberhofen, Thoune. 
Shores of Swiss lakes densely populated, while those of Titicaca 
sparsely. Copacavana one of the principal settlements, Puno the 
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largest ; Chililaya, Juli, lave. The lakes in the Andes are as high 
as 16,000 feet and more. Color of water is much more beautiful 
in the Andes than in the Alps, being emerald-green even under 
a cloudy sky. The climate is wet and cold in summer and colder 
and drier in winter. 

WATERFALLS.—None of importance on the western slopes of 
the Andes. None as picturesque as the Giessbach, the Handeck, 
or even the Staubbach; although some on the eastern slope may 
compare with the latter in height. Waterfalls near Kéara and 
the San Juan in Yungas. 

A glance at the Bolivian Indians and the Fauna of the Andes.— 
The Andes of Bolivia are truly alpine, they resemble in profile 
and in the glaciers strikingly the Swiss Alps, the chief differences 
lying and being in the greater elevation, in the aridity of the 
western slope of the Andes compared with the close approach of 
verdure to the very bases of the Alps, and in the lack of civilized 
population; the Indians being virtually masters of the soil, the 
Spanish inhabitants not numerous, and the Indian radically op- 
posed to ameliorations and progress. 


FEBRUARY 15, 1906. 
STATED MEETING. 


Albert E. Davis in the chair. 

Minutes of the January meeting read and approved. 

On recommendation of the council the following candidates 
were elected members: Hon. Louis F. Haffen; Professor Charles 
Gray Shaw, Ph.D., Dr. Frank Anson Becker, Samuel McMillan, 
Mrs. Mary D. Fiske. 

The secretary announced the donation from the trustees of the 
Bronx Free Library of an oak roll-top desk, and a library card- 
catalogue case to the society. 


LECTURE. 

“ The Scenery and Local History of Washington Heights and 
Inwood,” illustrated, by Reginald Pelham Bolton, C.E., member 
of the New York Historical Society, ete. 

HISTORIC SITES AS PUBEIC SRARIES: 


No part of the city of New York possesses to-day so much of 
the actual evidences of its past career as the upper portion of the 
island now known as Washington Heights and Inwood. 
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Here are still to be seen in almost their original condition and 
with much of their original surroundings the several phases of its 
existence, the massive rocks and bluffs of its geologic formation, 
the noble forest trees, sprung from the roots of those cut down 
by the British garrison in the Revolution, the marsh fringed 
waters of the placid Harlem, the extensive shell heaps, and even 
the cave dwelling of the aboriginal inhabitants, the Algonquin and 
the Iroquois, the salt meadows and the boulder fences of the 
Dutch pioneers of civilization, the ruins of some of those sturdy 
farmers’ dwellings, the complete and handsome colonial mansion 
of Colonel Roger Morris, the earthworks of the forts, over which 
surged the forces of the patriots and their opponents in 1776 and 
even the burying places of the dead of that great struggle. These 
and many spots and vistas of rare scenic beauty afford to Man- 
hattan an opportunity of the preservation of public spaces, replete 
with her own historic associations, possessed to the same degree 
by no other section of our great metropolis. 

It should then be a matter of interest to the citizens of all the 
boroughs, and especially to those of the Bronx, who have ex- 
hibited so much civic interest and pride in the establishment of the 
great chain of public parks which beautify their section, to learn 
something of the romantic associations attached to Washington 
Heights, and to roam in spirit, by the aid of the lantern slide, over 
the picturesque hills and dales of Upper-Manhattan. 

At the lower or southern end we first visit the home of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, the house built by that great patriot, on an estate 
selected, no doubt, as much for its association with his services 
as a soldier on these Heights, as for its commanding, healthful and 
scenic position. 

The old thirteen trees, said to have been planted by his hands, 
are dead, and his old home ruined, but very recently the authori- 
ties have decided on the creation of the original site as a small 
park, and ere long the old home may be restored to its original 
position. 

Passing over the faint traces of earthworks at 147th, 153d, and 
I6Ist streets we come to the fine colonial mansion of the Roger 
Morris family, Washington’s headquarters in 1776, and later the 
home of the well-known Jumel family, this also being, fortunately, 
preserved to the use of the public as a park. 

The beautiful Fort Washington Park, on the Hudson side, 
fortunately embraces in its area two interesting fortifications, and 
the site of the great efforts made by the Americans to block the 
passage of the Hudson in °76. Fort Washington itself. still 
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remains visible in great part on land which Mr. James Gordon 
Bennett has announced his intention of donating to the nation. 

Fort George, a spot of great scenic beauty and at one time 
almost secured for public use, is now doomed to the infliction of 
pleasure resorts, merry-gc-rounds and ferris wheels, and dis- 
figured by sham forts with false and misleading nomenclatures. 

The view hence takes in the flat lands of the Dyckman tract 
and the surrounding hills of Inwood. On this level plain the 
Indians held their ceremonial feasts and have left several interest- 
ing burials of the sacred white dog buried in the pottery in pits 
lined with oyster shells. On the margin of the Harlem, are the 
remains of the Nagel and Dyckman dwellings, and at 202d street 
the remains of a large British camp have been unearthed by 
diligent antiquarians. These remains, and the picturesque river 
banks, the old Round Meadow Creek and the salt meadows, the 
Indian heaps, the negro slaves’ burying ground, are all destroyed - 
or in course of destruction, and but one spot remains which it is 
hoped to preserve, the ancient burial ground of the Dutch settlers 
at 213th street, now neglected and forlorn. 

On Marbe Hill is a vacant plot which once formed the site of 
Fort Prince Charles, its outlines faintly visible, reminding us of 
the gallant attacks of the American forces in 1777 and 1781, and 
of the preservation of which space the residents of Marble Hill 
are earnestly desirous. 

Finally we turn to Inwood hill, and enter a tract of still wild 
woodland and rocks, unexcelled for natural beauty, and containing 
the visible evidences of long-time occupation by the Week-quars- 
keeks in the extensive shell heaps, kitchen-middens and the rock- 
dwelling, near which still run the cold waters of the Spouting 
Spring, and at which point, the farthermost end of Manhattan, the 
Spuyten Duyvil Creek joins the Hudson River, a place of deepest 
historic interest since there Hudson first engaged in hostilities, and 
here the first blood of the aboriginal Manhattanite was shed by the 
white man. From this noble hill is soon to be extended the great 
Hudson Memorial Bridge, and the earnest efforts of all who love 
our great city are invited towards the addition to that structure of 
an additional feature in an Indian Park, to embrace the wooded 
hillsides of the Cock hill, the deep shelters of the Schora-kap-kok, 
an invaluable reminder of aboriginal life and of our earliest his- 
tory, set among exquisite scenery, a fitting crown to the park 
system of the Borough of Manhattan. 

: REGINALD PELHAM BOLTON. 
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MARCH 15, 1906. 
SraTeD MEETING. 


Vice-President A. T. Schauffler in the chair. 

Rev. H. M. Brown chosen temporary secretary. 

On recommendation of the council the following persons were 
elected to membership: Henry Lewis Morris, Frederick Johnson, 
Ernest S. Mapes, A. D. Parker, R. S. Guernsey. 

Committees were appointed to see what measures should be 
taken to secure the preservation of the Poe Cottage, and the en- 
largement of the park around the grave of Joseph Rodman Drake. 

The thanks of the society were voted to Reginald Pelham 
Bolton for his gift to the society of a copy of his work entitled: 
“Fort Washington, with a History of the Defense and Reduc- 
tion of Mt. Washington.” 


LECTURE. 


“The Medieval Drama,” illustrated by lantern slides, by 
Thomas Gaffney Taaffe, Ph.D., of the College of the City of 
New York. 


THE MEDIEVAL DRAMA. 


In every race and in every age the earliest attempts at dramatic 
representation have been associated with divine worship. It was 
so with the classic drama of Greece and in the same manner we 
find the modern drama beginning with Mystery plays and Miracle 
plays. It is true that some faint traces are to be found in these 
early religious dramas, especially in some of the closet dramas, of 
the influence of the classic dramatists of Greece and Rome, but 
that is not to be wondered at when we consider that the monks, 
to whom we owe most of them, were also the custodians of what- 
ever remained of the old learning. These traces, however, are so 
slight that medizeval drama is practically a new growth. 

The purpose of these plays was to impress upon a simple and 
unlettered people the truths of religion which were likely to fall 
upon unheeding ears from the lips of the preacher. The Mys- 
tery play was designed to present some doctrine of the Church, 
while the Miracle play represented some event in the life of a 
saint. Although these plays were familiar on the continent of 
Europe from the fifth or sixth century, they were unknown in 
England until after the Norman conquest. They were at first 
produced in the church and later on platforms erected in front of 
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the church. Later the direction of these productions passed from 
the churchman to the various guilds of artisans. 

With this transfer of management began the secularization of 
the drama. From the treatment of merely theological themes 
it turned to the teaching of moral lessons, instituting a third class 
of play, known as Moralities. The characters in these plays rep- 
resented abstract qualities, such as Piety, Charity, Ignorance and 
Avarice. A familiar character in many of these old Moralities 
was the “Vice.” A deal of latitude was permitted to the actor 
of this part, with the result that much buffoonery was introduced. 
Out of these Moralities grew another form of drama, the Inter- 
lude, which was frankly and avowedly comic. Both the themes 
and situations in these Interludes were broadly farcial and, 
having their beginning at a time when England was rent by relig- 
ious dissention, they were freely used as controversial weapons. 
John Heywood, who lived in the reign of Henry VIII, is credited 
with the invention of this form of drama. It was during the 
reign of this monarch, too, that we hear of the introduction of 
the Masque, a form of drama of Italian origin. 

The spirit of the medizval drama, even after it had passed 
from the direct control of the clergy, was intensely religious, and 
the performances were invested with all the solemnity of divine 
worship, and where the Mystery play has survived to the present 
day—at Ober-Amergau and in the remote corners of France, 
Canada and other Catholic countries—the religious motive is still 
evident. Those who witnessed the recent presentations of “ Every 
Man,” and noted the effect it produced even on sophisticated 
metropolitan audiences, can realize what a power for good the © 
drama must have been in its infancy. 
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BRONX SOCIETY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


POE CENTENARY EXERCISES. 


OT many eminent literary men have made their 
homes in what is now the Borough of the Bronx. 
It is therefore proper that of all those who have 
dwelt here and have deserved recognition the 


souvenir should be preserved. This is an obvious duty in the 
case of Edgar Allan Poe, whose place among the foremost 
in his particular realm is now secure. 

The stay of more than three years in Fordham witnessed 
not the least tragic period of that tragic life, its pathos being 
heightened by the contrast with its idyllic setting and the 
enjoyment of its commencement, which are described in his 
“Tandor’s Cottage.” The cottage still stands, the principal 
material relic of this period. It was the scene of the new 
start in life under the pleasantest auspices, but the sunny skies 
were soon overclouded by the renewed struggle with mis- 
fortune, want, sickness and suffering, his apprehension for 
the life of his Virginia, only too well justified by her death. 
Here he produced some of his most important literary work. 
He paced its little porch or wandered among the trees of its 
orchard as he sought the inspiration of his weird muse or 
agonized at his loved one wasting away, at times even cold 
and hungry. Hence she was carried to her temporary resting 
place in the church yard not far off. Nearby are some of 
the houses, still standing, where he visited. Not far distant 
is the site of the little cemetery, the ideally conceived scene of 
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“Ulalume.”” Further afield are his haunts and walks :—High 
Bridge, West Farms, the aqueduct, and the region around the 
present site of New York University. 

The city long ago recognized the importance of his memory 
by establishing the park bearing his name, opposite the cottage. 

In view of his sojourn here and the impress of his memory 
left upon this region, it was thought to be eminently fitting 
that the Bronx Society of Arts and Sciences should conduct 
memorial exercises on the centenary of his birth, to perpetuate 
the local associations and leave a permanent monument near 
the spot where he lived, and to honor the name and work of 
Poe as a man of letters. 

With this in view, exercises were planned and carried out, 
consisting of two distinct parts, those centering around the 
cottage and the monument to be dedicated, and those con- 
ducted in the auditorium of New York University nearby. 

The very meritorious bust of Poe by the sculptor, Edmond 
T. Quinn, secured by the Society through the generous gifts 
of its members and others, was placed on a suitable marble 
pedestal in a spot in Poe Park, directly opposite the cottage 
and facing it across Kings Bridge Road, and was presented 
to the City by the Society. 

The cottage was decorated with flags and was opened to 
visitors, who were received by a committee of ladies. The 
Park Commissioner had erected a platform near the monument 
for the convenience of guests. He set up a flagstaff and 
furnished a flag to use at the unveiling, and he put his car at 
the service of the committee, as did some others, to bring the 
special guests from the station. The Park Department built 
the foundation for the monument, and it has since made a 
plantation of evergreens around it which make a proper back- 
ground and greatly add to its effect. The Second Battery 
furnished a detail to fire. the salute. Mr. Wilton Lackaye 
accepted the invitation of the Committee to read at both parts 
of the exercises. The day was very cold and clear; the 
ground was covered with snow. About two hundred people 
were present at these unveiling exercises. 
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DEDICATION OF A MONUMENT 
IN 
POE PARK, FORDHAM, NEW YORK CITY 
BUST BY EDMOND T. QUINN SCULPTOR 
READING 
Poe’s Cottage at Fordham Boner 
WILTON LACKAYE 
PRESENTATION TO THE CITY 
ARTHUR A. STOUGHTON, Chairman, Poe Memorial Committee 
ACCEPTANCE,ON BEHALF OF THE CITY 
HON. JOSEPH I. BERRY, Commissioner of Parks for the Bronx 
UNVEILING 
Salute fired by the Second Battery Field Artillery, N. G. N. Y. 
CAPTAIN LANSFORD F. SHERRY 
OPENING OF THE COTTAGE TO VISITORS 
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Mr. Stoughton said: 


“One hundred years ago was born the man whose eminence 
in letters, as poet, story teller and critic, we celebrate today. 

It is singularly fitting that a memorial of him should face 
the cottage; the only place which, in his maturity, he could 
call home; which he held till his death, and through whose 
‘lowly portal’ he came and went during the wasting away 
of his adored Virginia and his own heroic struggle with fate, 
and in which, often cold and hungry, always burdened in 
mind, he calmly wrote his later masterpieces. 

Others will today render homage to his genius, and appreci- 
ation of his work as man of letters; it is my privilege to stand 
for a brief moment as the mouthpiece of those who delight 
to honor the former tenant of this cottage, whose spirit haunts 
this region, and whose name this Park bears, offering to the 
City of New York this bronze, the sympathetic work of the 
artist, Edmond T. Quinn. 

On behalf of the Bronx Society of Arts and Sciences, and 
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of those others who have aided in this undertaking, I have the 
honor, Mr. Commissioner, to give into your keeping this monu- 
ment to Edgar Allan Poe.” 


Hon. Joseph I. Berry replied, accepting the gift for the City, 
on behalf of the Park Department, giving an interesting de- 
scription from his personal recollection and knowledge, of the 
former state of the neighborhood and of the features of the 
surrounding country, visible from the Poe cottage, before 
fields and farms and country roads and cow-paths had given 
way to city improvements, and when the drowsy hamlet of 
Fordham did not suspect that it was soon to be swallowed up 
by the distant New York. He brought back the old setting of 
the cottage very vividly, telling of his own familiarity with it, 
and reminiscences of the relations of his family with the other 
families of the place, including the Poes. 


At the close of these exercises those present were trans- 
ported to New York University in special cars, where a large 
audience filled to overflowing the great hall. Professor 
Woodberry came from Beverly, Mass., to preside. A number 
of guests occupied places on the platform, literary men, repre- 
sentatives of universities and local organizations. Among 
them Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, since deceased, deserves 
mention for the ready aid and counsel he gave to the com- 
mittee during the preparation of the program. Of those who 
contributed to the musical part of the program Mr. David 
Bispham should be remarked. His performance was unique 
‘in giving a completely satisfying rendering of The Raven. 
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MEMORIAL MEETING 
AT 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
INTRODUCTION 


CHANCELLOR HENRY M. MACCRACKEN 
President of the Society 


ADDRESS 
PROFESSOR GEORGE E. WOODBERRY 
POEM 
Our Israfel 
Written for the Occasion EDWIN MARKHAM 
ADDRESS 


Poe’s Life at Fordham 
HENRY NOBLE MACCRACKEN 
READINGS 
*Ulalume 


To One in Paradise 
WILTON LACKAYE 
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SONGS 
*Annabel Lee 
From the unpublished musical score of Professor Miles M. Dawson 
*The Bells 
W. POSTLEY SINCLAIR 
ORATION 


Poe at the End of a Century 
HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE 


READINGS 
To Helen 


The City in the Sea 
WILTON LACKAYE 
RECITATION TO MUSIC 


The Raven, a Melodrame 
DAVID BISPHAM 


MS. First time of performance. Accompanied by the Composer, 
Arthur Bergh 


Music by the Orchestra of the Morris High School pre- 
ceding the Exercises 


* Written at Fordham 


INTRODUCTION. 


BY CHANCELLOR HENRY MITCHELL MACCRACKEN, 


PRESIDENT OF THE SOCIETY. 


pT falls to me, as president of the Bronx Society of 


/, \s)| Arts and Sciences, which has just entered upon its 

As man of this centennial celebration of a great mas- 
ter of the poetic and literary art. When this society adopted 
its name, it intended to give each of the two words “arts” 


fourth year of existence, to introduce the chair- 


’ 


and “sciences” the broadest meaning. We mean by “ arts’ 
first the liberal arts, as that phrase is used when we speak of 
a bachelor of arts or of a college of arts, and we mean also 
the fine arts 


architecture and sculpture and painting. By 
“sciences ’’ we mean both the pure and the applied sciences. 
It is interesting to note that within our brief career of four 
years we have established six committees, of which two are 
devoted strictly to the sciences, namely: the Committee on 
the Natural Sciences and the Committee on the Industries and 
the Applied Sciences. The existence of the great botanical 
and zoological gardens in our borough insure the society’s 
remembering the natural sciences, particularly when we have 
as the chairman of our Executive Committee, Dr. Britton, 
of the Botanical Garden, and when we have had given us for 
our scientific and historical collections spacious room in the 
Lorillard Mansion of Bronx Park. 

The remaining four committees belong rather to the realm 
of the arts, namely: the Committee on the Fine Arts, the Com- 
mittee on Music, the Committee on Literature and Books, and 
finally, the Committee on Historic Sites and Relics. 

It is nearly three years since, on March 15, 1906, an appro- 
priate committee was instructed to see what measures should 
be taken to secure the preservation of the Poe Cottage—one 
of the historic sites within our Borough of the Bronx. This 
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early attention to the connection of Edgar Allan Poe with this 
part of New York City as a householder for several years 
prepared our society to take prompt steps on the approach of 
this centennial day for its appropriate celebration. The fruits 
of the thoroughly intelligent and wise efforts of the committee 
under Mr. Arthur A. Stoughton, its chairman, are manifest 
in today’s program. <A portion of this program has already 
been fulfilled by the dedication an hour ago of a monument 
to the poet in the park which bears his name, directly opposite 
to his former home, near a mile to the northeast of this uni- 
versity campus. The more extended and important part of 
the program, which includes the names of men distinguished 
in literature, in poetry and in dramatic art, is now to engage 
our attention for an hour. 

Before introducing the Chairman of the day, I beg permis- 
sion to read the following telegram from the University of 
Virginia : 

“University of Virginia, January 20, 1909. 
Chancellor Henry Mitchell MacCracken, University Heights, 

New York City. 

The University of Virginia greets New York University 
with the hope that the Hall of Fame may some day be as 
hospitable to genius as is your University to-day. 

(Signed) CuHarLes W. Kent, 
Head of the Department of English Literature.” 


To which the following reply has been sent: 


“Professor Charles W. Kent, Head of the Department of 

English Literature, University of Virginia. 

New York University reciprocates the greeting of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and will gladly fellowship with her in com- 
municating to the One Hundred Electors of the Hall of Fame. 
representing all the forty-five states of our union, important 
facts and enduring sentiments respecting famous Americans. 

(Signed) Henry M. MAacCrackeEn.” 
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Letters of regret have been received from a number of 
literary people, of which I will read the following: 


NortTHAMPTON, Mass., Dec. 27, 1908. 
“Doctor ARTHUR B. LAs, 
Secretary of the Bronx Society of Arts and Sciences. 

Dear Sir:—I am grateful for the special invitation of the 
Bronx Society of Arts and Sciences to the celebration of the 
centenary of the birth of Edgar Allan Poe, and sincerely regret 
that my absence at the date of it in a distant part of the country 
must prevent my attendance. 

In my sense of deprivation may | be allowed to say that, to 
my mind, our American civilization had, and has, in Poe, not 
only one of the greatest among its few most masterful poets, but 
one who, more than any other, initially kindled, and still kindles, 
the priceless flame of poetic feeling in the hearts of innumerable 
Americans at the fateful moment when they are first seeking 
to find or make their share and place in the world’s life and 
onward march. 

With renewed thanks for the honor offered me, I beg to re- 
main ever, 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) GrEorGE W. CABLE.” 


Upon the recommendation of the Centennial Committee of 
the Bronx Society of Arts and Sciences, it is now my duty and 
privilege to present as the chairman of this Celebration of the . 
birth of Edgar Allan Poe, one who is well known to all of us 
both as author and as teacher, Dr. George E. Woodberry. 
formerly of this city. 


tit POs CENTENARY. 
ADDRESS BY PROF. GEO. E. WOODBERRY. 


E are gathered here to do honor to genius. One 
name is on our lips, one memory is in our hearts 
—that of Edgar Allan Poe. Sixty years ago five 


mourners stood round his grave; today in five 
great cities of the nation, and elsewhere, men gather, as we do 
here, by scores and hundreds, to commemorate his birth. — It 
is because genius, once born into life, is indestructible; it is 
safe alike from any stroke of earthly fortune and from time’s 
attack, it is the immortal vigor of the race. Men do not 
willingly let the memory of it die; men protect its memory, 
and this is singularly true of Poe. No American name in 
literature is, I think, so warmly cherished. It is a pleasure, 
too, to recognize American genius, and today it is an added 
grace that Poe was a child of the South. He was, neverthe- 
less, both in his genius and his life, remarkably free from 
locality. It has not been sufficiently observed hitherto, [ think, 
that more than any of his contemporaries Poe occupied a 
central position in his generation; he was better acquainted 
with the literary product of the time, and both by his residence 
and his letters was in touch with a wide area of the country. 
He had lived in Richmond, Baltimore, Philadelphia and New 
York, and had repeatedly visited New England, and his corre- 
spondence reached Cincinnati, St. Louis, Louisville, Tennessee 
and Georgia. More than the others, he had national range. 
Poe was a Southerner by his breeding; he was an American 
by his career; he was a citizen of the world by his renown. 
It was a distinguishing trait of his personality that when his 
first tales were hardly dry from the press, he was already 
negotiating for publication in England. He always belonged 
in spirit to the larger world. The adventurous sense of it was 
his cadet dream of joining the armies of Poland when he left 
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West Point. The literary stamp of it was that in the first 
line of his criticism, unfledged critic that he was, he set up a 
standard, not that of his leisured hearth of Virginia or the 
newspaper offices of New York or the parlor coteries of 
soston, but the standard of all the world; and though he con- 
tracted opportunism, that was only the wear and tear of 
practical life on a fine ideal. 

But it 1s not enough to be a critic. No critic ever had his 
hundredth birthday celebrated. | Poe was from his youth an 
all-round man of letters. One trait which peculiarly wins 
the respect of his fellow craftsmen, I think, is that he never 
was anything else but a man of letters. He never earned 
any money except by his pen. He labored twenty years; for 
four of these he had a salary as an editor, and a dozen times 
he spoke from a platform; otherwise he was an unattached 
writer and lived from day to day. I have no manner of 
doubt he was sincere in saying that in thus adhering to his 
profession he cheerfully bore poverty. Huis profession pauper- 
ized him. Is it not startling to think that we are gathered 
here, in a city which is the shrine and throne of gold, to do 
honor to a man who was a beggar all his days? It is a 
striking tribute to true values. I make no complaint of fate. 
Literature dedicates her sons to the vow of worldly sacrifice. 
It has been so of old time. He was not chosen to be poor 
more than the others were chosen. Hawthorne and Emerson 
all 


and Poe—the three most brilliant men in our literature 
led meagre lives, but Poe alone was the perfect victim. Poe 
not only lived meagrely; at times he starved. Poverty is a 
terrible foe; it is thorough in its work on men and nations; 
it kills. What a victory it is of the spirit over its life, of the 
spirit that makes for immortality through all disguises of 
human wretchedness—that we have today in our minds and 
hearts, out of Poe’s meagre and starved life, poetry, romance, 
the imagery that fades not away! It is true that there is that 
in it which terrifies; here is the legend and superscription of 
pain and death; his music is the requiem of the soul that 
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breathed it forth. But his, too, is praise. Poe made of his 
fate his victory and, for the victim of life, that is the master- 
stroke. We “bid fair peace be to his sable shroud.” 

It is fit now, though late, to bring the laurel to him who 
first sent the dark green leaf across the sea to Tennyson and 
Mrs. Browning, and among ourselves brought it to Haw- 
thorne and Lowell in their obscure years. And he has more 
to grace his memory—that which all men value, the kindly 
recollection of those who were most nigh him. Poe won the 
laurel and the marble; but the mortal flower upon his grave is 
his—that he endeared himself to his friends. He had many 
friends. He had the best. There was no truer gentleman 
then alive than Kennedy, who to the honor of Baltimore be- 
friended his early manhood. There was no more kindly col- 
league than Willis, who gave him his hand in New York and 
mever drew it away. There were no warmer comrades for 
mates in life than Thomas, Halleck and Burr. Poe had also 
that power which is one of the singularities of genius—the 
power to let the soul shine on all. His office-boy idolized him; 
children suffered him to play with them; and every wayfarer 
who touched his hand or had speech of him on his wandering 
road, seems to have remembered the light of that day forever. 

Sad are some of the thoughts that rise in me on this occasion. 
I seem to share them with you. These traits of fortune and 
of character to which I have alluded, belong to humanity, and 
link genius to the understanding hearts of men; but genius 
is itself the most revealing force of the soul; its manifesta- 
tions are revelations of our nature. The genius of Poe was 
one of the manifold forms of humanity; else it were not 
genius; but that man who would speak rightly of him must, 
in his vision of human nature, have room and marge enough 
to know that the spirit of life is infinite in its flowering, that 
the Shepherd of us all has many folds. 


OUR ISRAEEL, 


In MEMory OF EpGAR ALLAN POE. 
BY EDWIN MARKHAM. 


FEB. 19, 1909. 


I 
The sad great gifts the austere Muses bring 
In their stern hands to make their poets of 
Were laid on him that he might darkly sing 
Of Beauty, Death and Love. 


They laid upon him hunger as a dower, 
A hunger for a loveliness more strange 


Than Earth can give—more wild than any hour 


Of all this chance and change. 


They laid upon him Music’s trembling charm, 
The mystery of sound, of shaken air, 

Whose touch can lift the spirit or alarm— 
3uild rapture, build despair. 


They touched him with imagination’s rod, 

The power that built these heavens that soar and seem— 
These heavens that are the daring of some God 

Stirred by the lyric dream. 


And then (for oh, the Muses do not spare!) 
They set for him one final gift apart: 

They gave him sorrow as a pack to bear, 
Sorrow to break the heart. 


II 


And so they called the poet into Time, 
The saddest and the proudest of the race 
That ever came this way with sound of rhyme, 
In quest of Beauty’s face. 
He came with rumor of the mystery, 
Crying the wonder ever on before, 
The laureate of dreams that cannot be, 
Of Night and the Nevermore. 
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He steered toward shadow with melodious helm, 
Touching with somber prow the wharves of Dis, 
Exploring all the dim and hollow realm 
This side the last abyss. 


He looked on cities in their crumbling hours, 
Where Death obscurely mumbles out his rune, 

Hoary, remote, alone, where time-torn towers 
Hang spectral in the moon. 


He mused among the dim sarcophagi, 
While far upon the rim of ruin fled 

A host of hooded forms that hurried by 
With laughters to the dead. 


Ill 


He walked our streets as on a lonely strand: 
His country was not here—it was afar. 
Not here his home, not here his motherland, 


3ut in some statelier star. 


Life was his exile, Earth his alien shore, 
And these were foreign faces that he passed: 
For he had other language, other lore, 
And he must home at last. 


His country was not here, but in the isles 
Of Aidenn ringed around with lustrous seas, 
Where golden galleys skim the silver miles 
Or sleep upon the breeze. 


And there were gardens where the fountains springs 
In valleys of a many-colored grass— 

Gardens where bulbuls in the shadows sing, 
And rose-pale maidens pass— 


Gardens of hyacinths and asphodels, 
Inwoven with the sounds of warbling rills, 

With triple-tinted suns and lilied wells, 
Walled in by golden hills. 
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And there he built him palaces of song, 
Lifting their spires against the pallid moon, 
With corridors where shapes of shadow throng 
When night is at her noon. 


He sought his dream-love there by many names 
Of terror and of pity and of peace— 

Lenore, Ligeia (burning like pale flames) 
Morella, Berenice. 


He trod high chambers lit with ruby light, 
And heard in the hush the somber arras stir, 

And stir again, in the deep and secret night, 
With memories of her. 


He heard the demon whispers in the deep, 

And songs of deathless love where seraphs are; 
He saw the cliffs of Time, a ghostly heap, 

But over the cliffs the star! 


IV 


O poet, not for you the trampling street, 

The wrangling crowd that cry and clutch for gold, 
And so you followed Beauty's flying feet 

Into the dim and old. 


O poet, life was bitter to your heart: 
These stones have memories of the tears you shed. 
Forgive the serpent tongue, the flying dart— 
Forgive us from the dead. 


You sang your song: we gave you scorn for pay: 
For beauty’s bread we gave a stone; and yet 

Because our eyes were holden on the way, 
Remember to forget. 


Sing, Israfel: you have your star at last, 


Your morning star; but we—we still must live! 
So now that all is over, all is past, 


Forget, forget—forgive! 


THE POE COTTAGE FROM KINGS BRIDGE ROAD 
In its original location 


Photographed 1884 by Stoughton 


FOES LIFE IN FORDEAM: 


BY HENRY NOBLE MACCRACKEN, Pu.D., 


OF YALE UNIVERSITY. 
HE three years from June, 1846, to June, 18409, 


which Edgar Allan Poe passed at Fordham in our 
Borough of the Bronx were made up of half a 


“immemorial 
year’ of seclusion and inactivity, and of a year and a half 


year of foreboding and illness, of an 


of fitful yet fruitful renewal of literary effort. One event 
determines this division of his life; one shadow darkens his 
days to the end; the loss of his wife. The half-year of fore- 
boding and illness tells the story of Poe’s loss of self-mastery 
brought on by dread of the coming of death to his Virginia; 
the immemorial vear tells us of the prostration of his faculties 
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when the blow had fallen; the eighteen months of fitful 
effort outline the slow and only partial recovery, as he put 
aside his grief for her, and feverishly sought the world again. 

For her sake Poe had left the house on Amity Street in the 
city, nearer our old university home* than his Fordham house 
is to this new one, had bidden farewell to the pleasant daily 
society among the literati on Waverley Place, and practised 
economy and looked for rest and recovery in the white cottage 
on the Kingsbridge Road, of which IT am to tell you. 

In the very year that Poe came to Fordham the township 
of West Farms was made, comprising all that part of the 
township of Westchester lying west of the Bronx River, north 
of the Harlem, south of Yonkers and east of the Hudson. It 
included not only the region known as West Farms, but also 
the land included in the old manors of Fordham and Mor- 
risania. In all this territory, in Poe’s day, lived not more 
than three thousand people, of which number the village of 
West Farms, at the head of navigation on the Bronx River, 
contained about three hundred. No other collection in this 
region was more than a mere hamlet, and Fordham was one 
of the least of these. At first it was a mere cross-roads, where 
the roads from Williams’ or Williams’s Bridge and Kings- 
bridge met to continue to West Farms, and the Pelham Manor 
road crossed east and west. It was only when the Harlem 
railway gave to its station at that point the name of Fordham, 
which up to that time had been vaguely attached to Kings- 
bridge and its vicinity, that a distinct community settled down 
at the gates of the Jesuit College of St. John. 

The road from the station, winding up on a pavement of 
native rock to the level of Fordham Ridge and turning sharply 
to the north, in ten minutes passed close by the little old house 
which Poe chose. The wider road of today goes even closer. 
You who today have seen the house need no description of 
it from me. Its interior has not changed save that the ex- 
tension to the east, as Mr. W. H. Valentine tells me, is a later 


* Washington Square East. 


Ww 
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POE CHERRY. TREE 


Since cut down 


From a Photograph by Geo. E. Stonebridge 


addition. There were fruit-trees in the yard, cherry-trees 
near the house, and an apple orchard farther off near the rocky 
ledge, that served as retaining wall for the eastern part of the 
acre. From the little piazza one could look out on the sloping 
acre of closely cropped greensward under the trees, towards 
the east and south, over St. John’s grounds and the meadows 
below them. The higher points of the ledge afforded glimpses 
of the Long Island hills beyond the East River. To the north- 
west of the cottage extended a wood. Here Poe walked with 
his friends, or competed with them in friendly athletics. 
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Later in his residence, Poe started a flower garden, and kept 
singing birds in cages hung under the cherry branches. We 
are told of mignonette and heliotrope, of dahlias and other 
autumnal flowers. 

The disposition of the rooms in the house is a matter of 
uncertainty. It seems probable, however, that the west room 
downstairs was a bedroom, the east a sittingroom; the west 
room upstairs was Poe's study, the east Mrs. Clemm’s room. 

There were but few neighbors. Across the road, a little to 
the south still stands John Valentine’s white cottage; farther 
up the road were others of the same type, preserving the old 
Dutch ideal of neatness, compactness and simplicity. 

The history of the Poe cottage, aside from Poe’s brief 
residence in it, has not hitherto interested Poe’s many biog- 
raphers. [or the few facts I have been able to gather about 
it, 1 am chiefly indebted to the kindness of one of the members 
of the New York University Council, Mr. Clarence H. Kelsey, 
president of the Title Guarantee and Trust Company. To 
go no further back than the end of the e:ghteenth century and 
the Fordham Manor days, we find the little triangular piece of 
ground about one acre in extent, with the cottage in its north- 
west corner, in the possession of John Berrian. It was known 
to the nearest farmer in 1816 as Berrian’s land. In 1822 
Jonas Farrington bought it for $500 and sold it to Richard 
Corsa in March, 1828, for $650, after a sale and repurchase 
in November and March 27-8. John Valentine bought the 
tract from Corsa, March 28, 1846, for a thousand dollars. 
He must have advertised the place for rent at once, for by 
June, 1846, Poe had become his tenant. Acting on good 
business principles, Valentine let the house for ten per cent. 
of its cost, a hundred dollars a year. 

To the cottage, then, in the summer of 1846, came the poet, 
aged thirty-six, his wife, aged twenty-three, and his wife’s 
mother, who was also his aunt, a woman of fifty-six. From 
the stray scraps we can gather, they were from the first pleased 
with their home. “* The place is a beautiful one,’ wrote Poe 
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FORDHAM MANOR REFORMED CHURCH 


Virginia was buried here in the Valentine Vault 


From a Photograph by A. E. Lickman 


toa friend. Two years later, in a fanciful love-letter to Mrs. 
Whitman, he placed this cottage in an idyllic setting not unlike 
its real surroundings, as the home of his happiest dreams. 
This he afterwards enlarged into the sketch called Landor’s 
Cottage. Here the resemblance is even striking. 

He writes: “ The main building was about twenty-four feet 
long and sixteen broad, certainly not more. — Its total height 
from the ground to the apex of the roof, could not have ex- 
ceeded eighteen feet.” He tells how from a tree in front of 
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the door hung cages, with mocking-bird, oriole and bobolink. 
The pillars of the piazza were wreathed in jasmine and sweet 
honeysuckle. The whole house, with its wings, was con- 
structed of the old-fashioned Dutch shingles, broad, and with 
unrounded corners. The road after passing the gate seemed 
to lie upon a natural ledge, sloping gradually down along the 
face of the northeastern cliffs. (This corresponds well to 
the Wilhamsbridge road, as it used to run.) “* The expanse 
of the velvety green turf was relieved here and there, by an 
occasional snowy shrub.” 

I need not multiply the likenesses of Landor’s cottage to 
the general picture of Poe’s cottage as described by visitors. 
It seems clear that far from being discontented with his 
simple home, the poet could idealize it with delight, and put 
many of its characteristic features into the romantic home 
of his imagination. 

“Tt was the sweetest little cottage imaginable,” said Mrs. 
Clemm, and added: “ how supremely happy we were in our 
dear cottage home! We three lived only for each other. 
Eddie rarely left his beautiful home.» I» attended to his 
literary business, for he, poor fellow, knew nothing about 
money transactions. How should he, brought up in luxury 
and extravagance? ”’ 

“ He passed the greater part of the morning in his study, 
and, after he had finished his task for the day, he worked in 
our beautiful flower garden, or read and recited poetry to us. 
Every one who knew him intimately, loved him.” 

But there were no flowers in the garden the first year. 
Those who called upon the poet, whether literary friends from 
the city, the kindly neighbors, or the companionable fathers 
from the Jesuit College, found an anxious household. During 
the first few months Poe’s anxiety over his wife drove him 
to nervous breakdown. To an early visitor he talked of his 
Marginalia and Literati, a series of short critical essays on 
notable figures in New York’s literary world, then appearing. 
The strain under which he labored is apparent. To a sug- 
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OLD AQUEDUCT PATH 


A favorite walk of Poe 


From a Photograph by Geo. E. Stonebridge 


gestion that some of the criticisms were unduly eulogistic, he 
said, “If (a critic) were placed on the rack, or if one he 
loved better than his own life were writhing there, I can con- 
ceive of his forging a note against the Bank of Fame, in 
favour of a would-be poet. . . . Would you blame a man 
for not allowing his sick wife to die?” 

Occasionally Poe went to the city, by the Harlem railway, 
which ran half a dozen trains each way daily between Wil- 
liamsbridge and the City Hall. More often, no doubt, as she 
says, it was Mrs. Clemm who went. “ Winter after winter,” 
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wrote N. P. Willis, “ for years the most touching sight to 
us, in this whole city, has been that tireless minister to genius, 
thinly and insufficiently clad, going from office to office with 
a poem, or an article on some literary subject, to sell—some- 
times simply pleading in a broken voice that he was ill, and 
begging for him, mentioning nothing but that ‘he was ill,’ 
whatever might be the reason for his writing nothing—and 
never, amid all her tears and recitals of distress, suffering one 
syllable to escape her lips that could convey a doubt of him, 
or a complaint, or a lessening of pride in his genius and good 
intentions.” 

But with the falling leaves fell destitution. In her bed- 
chamber, scant and poverty-stricken, yet so purely clean, lay 
the wife. Only a white counterpane and sheets covered the 
straw bed. She was wrapped in her husband's great coat, and 
a large tortoise-shell cat lay on her bosom, giving warmth to 
her chilled frame. 

The visitor who tells us this enlisted the sympathies of Mrs. 
M. L. Shew, the daughter of a physician, and full of charity. 
All we need to know of the blessed presence of this woman 
in the Fordham home, can be understood, without comment, 
from this letter, one of the most touching in our language, 
and written but two days before Virginia’s death. 

“Kindest dearest Friend—My poor Virginia yet lives, 
although failing fast and now suffering much pain. Mav 
God grant her life until she sees you and thanks you once 
again. Her bosom is full to overflowing—like my own— 
with a boundless, inexpressible gratitude to you. Lest she 
may never see you more—she bids me say that she sends you 
her sweetest kiss of love and will die blessing you. But come, 
oh come tomorrow. Yes, I will be calm; everything you so 
nobly wish to see me. My mother sends you, also, her warm- 
est love and thanks. She begs me to ask you, 1f possible, to 
make arrangements at home so that you may stay with us 
tomorrow. I enclose the order to the Postmaster. Heaven 
bless you and farewell. Edgar A. Poe.” 
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HIGH BRIDGE—A HAUNT OF THE POET 


The Speedway in the foreground is modern 


From a Photograph by Geo. E. Stonebridge 


Throughout the immemorial year of 1847 that followed, 


Mrs. Shew remained, to use Poe’s phrase, “ his good spirit, his 
loyal heart, and an angel to his forlorn and darkened nature.” 
In view of the fact that our Poe celebration enjoys the 
hospitality of the New York University, it is interesting to 
remember that Mrs. Shew took Poe’s case for diagnosis to 
Dr. Valentine Mott, professor in the New York University 
Medical College and one of the greatest physicians of his time. 
Their decision was that in his best health Poe suffered from 
lesion of one side of the brain. Night and day, sharing 
the watch with Mrs. Clemm this devoted woman brought the 
poet up from his prostration. Her reward was the undying 
gratitude of the poet, and three poems addressed to her. In 
one of these Poe numbers himself as one 
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“Of all who on despair’s unhallowed bed 

Lying down to die, have suddenly arisen 

At thy soft-spoken words ‘Let there be light.’ ” 

Another of these poems, now lost, since the lady did not 
wish it to be published, was composed from the chatter of 
Poe’s fevered fancy taken down by Mrs. Shew. It repre- 
sented, as Mr. Ingram tells us in The Bookinan for January, 
1909, the kind nurse, “ so tired, so weary,” watching until the 
pulse shall sink to eighty beats and the sedative be adimin- 
istered. At last the time comes, and the fragment goes on, 


“The soft head bows, the sweet eyes close, 
The faithful heart yields to repose. 
The pulse beats ten, and intermits, 
God nerve the soul that ne’er forgets, 
In calm or storm, by night or day, 
Its steady toil, its loyalty.” 


The remainder of this year was devoted to recovery and 
revery. By the middle of March, Poe was out of bed. 
Sometimes he walked over to West Farms, the nearest post- 
office for his letters, sometimes as had been his wont, he 
“vagabonded ”’ through the woods; more often he took his 
favorite walk over the aqueduct right of way and across High 
Bridge. In Poe’s time the aqueduct walk had been builded 
only three or four years. It has hardly changed in three 
score years. No more delightful path can be imagined than 
the grassy turf above the aqueduct in spring. Oxford has 
her Addison’s Walk; let New York commemorate Poe’s Walk. 

Indefinite as Poe’s descriptions of scenes generally are, I 
think it likely that it was the view of the Harlem valley 
from the lofty bridge, that suggested to Poe the account of 
the river journey at the opening of The Domain of Arnheim. 
This was published in March, 1847. None of the river scene 
was in the earlier versions of this sketch, 7he Landscape 
Garden, written before Poe came to Fordham. The rocky 
and precipitous sides of the river, the rich dense foliage of 
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GRAVEYARD FORMERLY AT THE SOUTHEAST CORNER OF 
FORDHAM LANDING ROAD AND SEDGWICK AVE. 


Possibly the source of Poe’s imagery in Ulalume 


From a Photograph by Comfort 


the trees among the rocks, the continual twisting of the stream, 
the wide basin and lower hills of the Saw-mill creek end of 
the stream, are all found in this romantic description. Poe 
told Mrs. Whitman that he walked on High Bridge at all 
hours, and that he loved the place. 

Far more interesting than the Domain of Arnheim, how- 
ever, is the other production of Poe’s immemorial year, 
Ulalume, the mystical tone-poem. Mrs. Whitman ten years 
later thought she remembered that Poe had told her it had 
been suggested by a midnight walk on the anniversary of a 
burial. It is of reviving life and ambition, pictured as a 
beautiful woman, that Poe tells. She wanders with him on 
a night in the lonesome October, until they are confronted 
with a tomb, the tomb of his lost Ulalume, and the mad grief 
for the one he had lost returns. 
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I put it forward timorously as a suggestion, that Poe has 
followed in this poem, the walk from his home down the 
Fordham Landing Road to what is now Sedgwick Avenue, 
where formerly was a graveyard of some size. Here was the 
“alley shaded with great trees—cut down, I am sorry to say, 
when the road was widened—here was the downward path, 
and the dark tarn, dimly seen, may have been the smooth wide 
waters of the Harlem seen through the barren trees from the 
old graveyard. And here at the end of the path were tombs 
to remind him of the tomb of Virginia, who was buried not 
far away, behind the Fordham Manor church in the Valen- 
tines’ vault. I like to think that Poe walked this way. and 
received inspiration for his mystic lines from this spot. The 
vagaries of an antiquary, you know, must be forgiven. 

Arnheim, Ulalume, and Eureka, these are the products of 
Poe’s immemorial year. The last was, according to Poe, a 
prose-poem; to the uninitiated it was a lecture on the universe, 
from the proceeds of which the poet hoped to get funds to 
start his long-dreamt-of magazine. As philosophy it has never 
been seriously treated by the philosophical world; upon the 
copy in the Yale library some scornful youth has penciled 
“This is the lore of a child.” Yet there is enough ot the 
stars about it to hint at the might-communings of the poet 
with them in his rambles through the Bronx woods. 

And now we enter the last period of his residence at Ford- 
ham, beginning with the year 1848. The publication of 
Eurcka gave him some money, and he made a short visit to 
Richmond. The early summer was notable for the composi- 
tion of The Bells. The first stanzas of the poem, as is well 
known, were written at the home of Mrs. Shew in the city; 
the rest, or nineteen-twentieths, was probably written at Ford- 
ham. Since, according to the city directories of 1848 and 
1849, Mrs. Shew was living at 51 Tenth Street, near Broad- 
way, the church-bells which annoyed Poe, and led this friend 
to suggest that instead of annoyance he should get from them 
some verses, were the bells of Grace Church, which edifice 
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then, as now, was on Tenth Street at the corner of Broad- 
way. Mrs. Shew, with a physician’s mind, but nothing of the 
poetic, desired merely to relieve the overwrought tension of 
the poet’s fevered brain. The line she set him was “ the little 
silver bells.” By the time he had written eighteen lines the 
tension was gone and he fell almost immediately into a twelve- 
hours sleep. Next day Mrs. Shew drove him back to Fordham. 

The latter part of the summer and the fall of this year were 
chiefly devoted to a woman of a very different sort, Mrs. 
Sarah Helen \Whitman of Providence. She was a poet; she 
wrote poems and valentines to the impressionable man, 


» lseem 
To lie entranced as in some wondrous dream ; 
All earthly joys forgot, all earthly fear, 
Purged in the light of thy resplendent sphere.” 


These are some of her words to Poe. But she could not 
give the poet what he needed most, 


a physician’s wisdom, and a 
nurse’s constant attention. The result was a broken engage- 
ment, and Poe, disillusioned and embittered, wrote in January, 
1849, to Mrs. Richmond of Lowell, a new friend: “ From this 
day forth I shun the pestilential society of literary women. 
They are a heartless, unnatural, venomous, dishonorable set, 
with no guiding principle but inordinate self-esteem.” 

This Mrs. Annie Richmond, the Annie of his poem, whose 
friendship he had found on a lecturing trip to Lowell in the 
summer of 1848, was now his only comfort. In January of 
1849 Poe thought to leave Fordham, and to live with Mrs. 
Clemm in Lowell near Annie; but there were difficulties in the 
way, and by February he had taken the cottage for another 
year. Other equally sudden changes took place in his affairs. 
In January he was full of hope, in March he was hopeless and 
penniless. Still the literary work went on; besides various 
tales of no great merit, the early part of the year saw the 
composition of Annabel Lee and For Annie. 

Then came the chance of lecturing at Richmond, and about 
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the end of June, 1849, Poe bade farewell to Mrs. Clemm, 
whom, like the child he was, he still called ‘“* Muddie,”’ and 
left the Fordham home forever. Through the three and a 
half months that brought him to his death, it is not my duty 
to lead you. His life in Fordham was ended. 

Let me in a word sum up the later history of the cottage. 
The kind neighbors came in, and helped Mrs. Clemm to gather 
her few effects, and leave the sad gray house. Two articles, 
the Poe family Bible and the clock, are still in the Bronx in 
the hands of Mr. W. H. Valentine and his brother. Mr. 
Valentine told me recently that he was a child of four when 
in 1850, he had his first Christmas-tree in the Poe cottage. 

Since 1866, when the Valentines sold it, the property has 
belonged to Mr. John Berrian, Mr. Charles Carey, and finally 
to the present owner, M. Chauvet. Mr. Carey once offered 
the house to the Park Department on the condition that it be 
set up in Bronx Park. The offer was refused. The obvious 
course at the present time, for a city with real civic pride, 
would be to buy the house and the plot adjoining, as a part 
of Poe Park. Certainly no other house in this city can boast 
of having sheltered a poet engaged in the composition of 
poems of such haunting and melancholy beauty, and of such 
enduring worth. 
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Prepared at Dr. MacCracken’s request, by the Title Guarantee and 
Trust Co., through the courtesy of its president, Mr. Clarence H. Kelsey; 
amplified by Mr. John Hume, Assistant Engineer in charge of street open- 
ings in the Bronx. 

The Poe Cottage stood in the northwest corner of a 
small tract of about one acre, almost triangular in shape, 
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. 37 originally and from a very early date, part of the 
farm of Hendrick Ryer. Some time before 1822 
John Berrian came into possession of this plot, for 
in that year he sells it to Jonas Farrington for 
$500.00. This undoubtedly included the house, 
which seems to have been standing in April of 
1816, for in that year Hendrick Ryer, conveying 
the adjacent form to his son, Henry Ryer, describes | 


the boundary line as running “ southwest along a 
Zo Rs eh - - . —— 
ee d ledge of rocks to land of John Berrian at a Cedar 
Go: : - : 
Bush at the point of rock, and thence along Ber- 


rian’s land back of the house to the stone on the 


” 


road to Kingsbridge marked “ L. 

623 Cp. 191 
ieee. Woe ' ‘ Sap : 
622Cp.60 November, 1827, for $600.00, buying it back in 


Farrington sold the acre to Peter Lawrence in 


W.Co. March of 1828 for the same price. April ise 
622 Go. #7 1828, he sold it to Richard Corsa for $650.00, who 
Tre Cp. 617 retained it until March 28th, 1846, when John 
2 RRL 4) 


W.Co. Valentine purchased it for $1,000.00. 

The Valentine family continued to own this little acre 
until 1866, so it appears certain, both from the records and 
from the article quoted above, that John Valentine was Poe’s 
landlord. 

The description of the acre in 622 Cp. 37 and subsequent 
deeds is as follows: 

“ Beginning at the northwest corner of the lot at a stone 
marked ‘ L.’ 

“Thence east and southeast along the land of Hendrick 
Ryer to a cedar bush by the first point of rocks. 

“Thence along said land to land of Peter Lawrence, for- 
merly of Richard Berrian. 

“ Thence along that land, southwest, in a line with a stone 
wall along the road by the stone barn, up the hill, close to a 
young apple tree. 

“Thence, along the road to King’s Bridge to the stone 
marked ‘LL’ and beginning. 

“One acre of land more or less.” 


POnRAL UH ENDVOF A CENTURY. 
BY HAMILTON W. MABIE. 


CENTURY has passed since Edgar Allan Poe 
was born and sixty-nine years since he died; surely 
Pie the time has come for a just estimate of the 


quality and value of his work. It has been partly 
his Bale and partly his misfortune that opinion about him 
has been so confused and conflicting; that he is, in the judg- 
ment of many, the most original figure in American literature ; 
and that he is, in the opinion of others, a man of notable but 
unreal talent; a magician who achieved extraordinary effects 
by mechanical, artificial and insincere methods; a writer whose 
art was largely a subtle dexterity and not a skill of the soul. 

This divergence of opinion found some justification in the 
confusion of Poe’s life, its serious and undeniable faults, the 
disastrous weakness of his will. In so far as inadequate 
recognition of his genius has been due to moral weakness and 
to the limitations of his art, Poe has been paying the price 
exacted and rightly exacted of every man born in a world in 
which—to quote John Morley—morality is not in the order 
of things; it 7s the order of things. 

But Poe’s misfortunes have greatly outnumbered his faults. 
His prose and verse were written at a time when our literature 
was definitely and almost of set purpose didactic; when the 
moral feeling and teaching were so obvious that even the way- 
faring man, though in great haste, could not escape them; 
when the passion for reform in the literature-producing sec- 
tion of the country was steadily rising; when, to quote Lowell, 
“all New England was a pulpit’; when to be a preacher was 
a part of every man’s vocation because a host of Americans 
could not recognize any other form of teaching; when the 
meaning and function of art were so little understood in a 
new country sorely pressed by its tasks that they were negli- 
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gible; when practical work of some sort was held to be the 
only authentic and adequate expression of a man’s spirit; 
when to be an artist meant, for the majority of Americans, 
to be a painter of tavern signs, a mere decorator, or a reveller 
strayed from ancient immoral revels with scantily clothed 
goddesses and muses, one who had no lot in a world in which 
the saving of a man’s soul was the one real business of life. 

Of beauty as the ultimate form of truth, and of art as the 
universal language of the human spirit, the men of Poe’s time 
had only the faintest perception. If Hawthorne’s subtle 
genius had not so deeply concerned itself with sin it would 
not have gained its early recognition; and Emerson’s serene 
and beautiful insight, translating life into larger terms, made 
men of traditional temper shiver as if a fresh wind had sud- 
denly penetrated a close room. A host of Poe’s contem- 
poraries did not understand him because they spoke a dialect 
while he used the universal language; and there are still those 
to whom the dialect is dear because, like the dialect spoken 
on the canals of Venice, it offers such a large vocabulary of 
abusive and profane words. 

Poe was unfortunate in the period in which he lived be- 
cause it was alien to him and out of sympathy with his point 
of view and conception of art; he has been also marvelously 
unlucky in his friends. Enemies are rarely dangerous; their 
motives are so obvious and their methods so clumsy that, in 
most cases, their attacks are purely spectacular; like those 
animosities which some newspapers substitute for principles. 
The bombs our enemies prepare with malevolent devotion and 
surreptitious skill generally burst in their hands. But friends 
are a great and serious peril; and at times one understands 
Ibsen’s cynical remark that he could not afford to have friends; 
they were too expensive. When Gilfillan, in a moment of 
rashness, knocked at the door of the house in Cheyne Row 
and Carlyle opened it in person the ardent admirer introduced 
himself by saying: “ Mr. Carlyle, I've been lecturing on you.” 
“ And a damned piece of impertinence it was,” cried the great 
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man as he violently closed the door. It is a perilous hour 
for a writer when men and women confuse clamorous lauda- 
tion with intelligent appreciation and will not let the air rest 
from their noisy protestations; and for the poet the hour in 
which he becomes food for recitation is often the hour of 
doom. ‘That Poe has survived the pealing of the bells and 
the invocation to the Raven is a sign of his genius; it has been 
said, you remember, that the fact that the Christian religion 
had survived written sermons is proof of its divine origin. 

It is a serious misfortune, too, when a man’s friends juggle 
with the facts of his life or claim for him qualities and ex- 
cellences which he obviously lacked, or push his inferior work 
to the front and demand that on the strength of it he be 
admitted into the company of the immortals. All these 
things Poe’s unwise admirers have done: they have tried to 
ignore indisputable facts, they have claimed for him a vitality 
and range of genius which he does not possess; and they have 
pressed his secondary work on the attention of the world. 

Poe’s fame has survived the enormously over-worked popu- 
larity of “ The Raven” and “ The. Bells.” The first of these 
poems is probably known by more people than any other 
piece of verse yet written on this continent; obviously that 
is a fact which has its weight. In both poems Poe’s technical 
skill is marvelous; he plays like a great virtuoso on the open 
and closed vowels; he produces the most striking effects by 
the use of the refrain and repetend. In the world of sound 
these poems are of a magical effectiveness: they have a 
hypnotic influence. But while the outer courts of the soul 
are swept with melody the inner courts are silent. Poe's 
genius must be sought elsewhere; there is a note of artificiality 
in both these poems; they have no spiritual root, and no deep 
artistic necessity fashioned them. 

It has been Poe’s misfortune also to fall into the hands 
of malicious or self-exploiting biographers, whose portraits 
of him have been as much out of drawing as is Froude’s 
striking but misleading sketch of Carlyle; examples of that 
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kind of portrait painting in which the details are true and the 
general effect distorted and false. There are evil elements 
in every man, but to paint a man as if he were a devil is to 
violate a fundamental canon of art as well as of morals; for 
truth is the foundation of morals and art. It would be well 
if we could erase everything we know and the vast number 
of things we have been told about Poe and make fresh 
acquaintance with him through his work; but since that is im- 
possible let us erase our preconceptions and prejudices and pay 
him the tribute we owe to all men, great or small, obscure or 
famous—the clear recognition and the frank statement of the 
truth. 

We should have no concern with Poe’s personal history 
on this anniversary if distorted reports and exaggerated state- 
ments had not affected the judgment of a host of people and 
were not thrust upon us by those who are afflicted with an 
ignoble relish for the weakness of their fellows, by those to 
whom insignificant personal details are more interesting than 
artistic achievements, and by those unimaginative and un- 
sympathetic persons whose judgments are matters of the tape 
line and foot rule. 

Fortunately it is possible to put this matter of Poe’s in- 
firmities and the principles of judgment to be applied in such 
cases succinctly and be done with them. It is, in the first 
place, immoral and useless to attempt to conceal the facts or to 
minimize their effects; the first duty to a man of Poe’s quality 
is to state the facts dispassionately and to give them their 
full weight. It is, in the second place, immoral and useless 
to attempt to ignore the fact that the law is supreme and that 
it is executed with exact impartiality on the man of genius and 
on the average man; both pay the same penalties, but the 
man of genius pays most obviously and pays most dearly, and 
he pays where the penalty falls most heavily: on his power 
of growth, on his sanity of vision, on-his grasp and concen- 
tration. Poe paid heavily, not in the charm of his art nor 
in his technical skill; but in the richness of his production, 
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the quality of his insight, the fibre of his art, the diminishing 
energy of his mind. He paid in the blighting interruptions 
of his work, his increasing detachment from men, his dimin- 
ishing independence, the confusion of his affairs, the pre- 
mature disintegration of his delicately endowed spirit. This 
is an old story; it was told and retold by his contemporaries ; 
none knew so well as he; none felt its tragic blight so deeply 
as he. But must it be retold year after year as if it were 
the positive achievement and not the negative limitation; as 1f 
it were the sum total of a career rather than an incident in 
that career, impossible to overlook but always to be kept 
subordinate? Is there no statute of limitations against weak- 
nesses of the body when the spirit is brought into judgment ? 
Is the light of the torch to be denied because the hand that 
holds it sometimes wavers? Are we still so far from an 
understanding of life that we confuse the power of seeing 
weaknesses and offences with the ability to measure that 
relation of resistance to temptation which is the one determin- 
ing factor in moral judgment 

In its judgment of men of genius whose careers have been 
marked by moral confusion, wrote Carlyle in his noble essay 
on Burns, the world is habitually unjust; “ unjust on many 
grounds, of which this one may be stated as the substance: 
It decides, like a court of law, by dead statutes; and not 
positively but negatively, less on what is done right, than on 
what is or is not done wrong.” When two ships come to 
anchorage; one clean and sound, with masts straight and sails 
white, and the other blackened and stained, with broken spars 
and torn sails; before you pronounce judgment find out what 
voyages they have made: one may have crossed the harbor 
and the other may have come round the world! Men and 
women who have never been outside the harbor are prone to 
love judgment and pursue it with ignorant assurance. 

Let us concede, too, the limitations of Poe’s art, to keep for 
the moment on the negative side of his work with many of 
his critics; let us frankly recognize that he was a man of 
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solitary temper; that he never struck root in any soil and that 
coming upon his work without the marks of authorship it 
might be difficult to determine its locality; that there was a 
touch of unreality in that work and that it often lacks the deep 
sincerity of the art that is bone of a man’s bone and flesh of 
his flesh; that his talent was not nourished and warmed by a 
large, rich humanity; that he worked habitually in phantasy, 
so to speak, and that his men and women are phantoms and 
the world they live in spectral; that the field of his observa- 
tion and interest was narrow; that his prose and verse lack 
mass, reality, passion, spirituality. 

Accept the confusion of his life and the limitations of his 
art: what remains?: “the singular and exquisite genius of 
Poe,’ to quote Mr. Swinburne; a reputation and influence in 
Europe unique in its quality in the experience of American 
poets; the record of a service to American literature in 
criticism of high importance; a group of prose tales which 
in originality of invention, skill in construction and perfection 
of form place their author with the masters of the short 
story, and a few poems touched with the magic which wears 
beauty like a flower that has never known tool or toil. He 
stands beside Emerson and Hawthorne in the forefront of 
our literature by virtue of this individual genius, this dis- 
tinction of craftsmanship, this grace of manner. 

Do you question his right to this companionship because 
his claim rests on songs so few and of a quality so elusive? 
When was poetry measured by magnitude and valued by 
weight? Does not its imponderability, its aerial grace, carry 
it to a height to which no ardor of toil or straining of the 
muscles can rise? How little there is of Keats and how 
securely his kinship with the greater English poets rests on 
that group of odes and sonnets? How often Emerson came 
with serene and smiling face to the temple; how rarely he 
brought the gods the gifts of immortal poetry? 

We rarely think of Poe as a critic but his work in this 
field filled a large place in the minds of his contemporaries and 
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must fill a large place in any future survey of American 
literature. It was in the columns of the ‘ Southern Literary 
Messenger” that his penetrating and searching comment on 
the books and writers of the day made lovers of literature 
aware that a writer of fresh and original force was weighing 
and measuring the literary work of the hour. There were 
a few writers of high intelligence and a little group of men 
of real if somewhat narrow genius making the second chapter 
of our literary history, but there was so little authoritative 
criticism that local feeling and provincial taste were in pos- 
session of the field; and slovenly workmanship, commonplace 
thinking, silly sentimentalism and cheap and pretentious dic- 
tion went unchallenged to the rewards of reputation and 
success. Seventy-four years ago last December Poe fell upon 
“Norman Leslie,” a popular novel of flamboyant mediocrity, 
and made an example of it by a cutting disclosure of its 
crudity, in a review of such penetration and intelligence that it 
arrested the attention of thoughtful people in all parts of the 
country. Here, evidently, was-a-eritic who knew the best 
that had been thought and said, to whom local pride and 
provincial standards were things of naught; a judge with 
ideas and convictions, who knew the law and had_ small 
mercy for offenders. It was clear also that here was a judge 
who invested his function with the interest which flows from 
a mind of extraordinary penetration and a style charged with 
individual force. ‘‘ Norman Leslie” has gone the way of all 
crude and pretentious books into that limbo which must have 
been enormously enlarged when the printing press began to 
multiply the leaves which make for the weariness of nations, 
and Poe rendered a signal service to our literature by defining 
a standard in an age of ignorance and indifference to artistic 
quality in the arts. That he found pleasure in the destructive 
process does not diminish the judicial value of his work; a 
just judge must always find satisfaction in bringing offenders 
to book and making an end of that kind of anarchy which 
takes the form of inefficiency and slovenliness. 
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Poe does not belong with Goethe, Coleridge, Sainte Beuve 
and Arnold among the critics who have made criticism litera- 
ture; but he had rare analytical power, a keen sense of form, 
a broad 1f discursive knowledge of literature, a perception of 
principles which gave him standing ground for impersonal 
judgment; and he did not object to controversy when sharp 
and merciless condemnation was the duty of the hour. In 
the admirable edition of his works edited by Mr. Stedman 
and Professor Woodberry, his criticism fills three volumes 
and has not lost its interest. 

The time was ripe for frank and disinterested criticism, 
and Poe not only recognized the opportunity but regarded 
himself as having definite reformatory work to do. He was 
a born lover of beauty and of art for its own sake, without 
reference to anything beyond the immediate impression pro- 
duced; and he was, therefore, well adapted to the task of 
judging a generation whose limited intelligence and uncertain 
taste in matters of workmanship made it the dupe or the victim 
of the cheap, the meretricious, and pretentious in contemporary 
writing. Much of his critical writing was of slight value; 
none of it is likely to survive by reason of its intrinsic interest, 
for Poe was creative and masterful only when his imagination 
was in play. But this work absorbed a large part of his time; 
it attracted wide attention among his contemporaries, and it 
filled an important place in the literary development of the 
country. He was quick to recognize excellence, and his early 
discernment of Hawthorne’s quality must always be remem- 
bered to his credit; he hated slovenly work and vulgarity of 
manner, and never hesitated to hold them up to ridicule; he 
meant to be impartial and disinterested; but he was some- 
times misled by his own wilfulness of mind, as when he 
failed to discriminate between Longfellow’s frank and open 
use of existing literary material and plagiarism; and he was 
sometimes blinded by his theories of art, as in his sweeping 
condemnation of the writers who were more or less in sym- 
pathy with the Transcendental movement. He was not 
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entirely free from those personal influences which at times 
deflect the judgment of most critics: he was sometimes led 
away by the showy brilliancy of a momentary success; his 
poise was disturbed by his own conditions; he often wrote 
under great pressure and without due consideration and self- 
restraint. His critical work was, however, in the main, 
sound, wholesome, and of great value in educating public 
opinion. The fact that his estimates of Bryant, Cooper, 
Hawthorne, Lowell, and Tennyson, formed when these writers 
were making the first disclosures of their genius, were largely 
predictive of the judgment of a later and more critical age, 
is conclusive evidence of his possession of critical insight and 
power. 

In a short story published in “ The Southern Literary Mes- 
senger ”’ in 1835 Poe brought onto the stage a figure that was 
to become typical in his fiction and to reappear again and again, 
under various names, in his later work. Egzeus in Berenice 
belongs to the race of visionaries whose sphere of interest and 
experience touches the realities of life only at rare intervals 
and then solely for the sake of heightening the sense of its 
difference and remoteness. Gloomy towers, gray hereditary 
halls, a solitary and desolate landscape, subtly suggest to the 
senses the tragedy of disordered fancy, morbid temperament, 
diseased will, and abnormal fate which is to be worked out 
in a series of impressions designed to envelop the reader in 
an atmosphere of melancholy forebodings. The moment one 
breathes the air of Poe’s tales an oppressive sense of some- 
thing ominous and sinister is felt. For Poe had the art which 
Maeterlinck has so successfully practised, of securing posses- 
sion of the reader’s mind by assailing his senses one after 
the other with the same set of sensations. Poe’s tales, like 
Maeterlinck’s plays, are marvellously constructed to shut the 
reader in by excluding all other objects and impressions until 
his imagination is entirely at the mercy of the story-teller. 
Like those Egyptian temples which produced, by architectural 
devices, an impression of depth and space, out of all propor- 
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tion to their magnitude, Poe’s tales have the magical and 
elusive influence of imaginative suggestion. We are never 
absolutely convinced of their reality, but we are entirely under 
their spell. They withdraw us completely from the world of 
reality by the skill with which the scenes are changed in the 
Opera House at Bayreuth; one scene merging into another 
so gradually that the spectator 1s transported from the sunlit 
glade to the dusky grotto without the consciousness that his 
senses are being deceived. Poe effects the transition into the 
realm of fantasy by an art so rare and so beguiling that he 
almost persuades us that we are dealing with realities and not 
with abstractions. 

Egeeus has no human warmth or passion; although, like 
most of Poe’s heroes, he is consumed with the desire of posses- 
sion. Berenice is a veritable phantasm, and never for a 
moment deceives us by the semblance of reality; her fate is 
repulsive, for Poe’s artistic feeling often failed to keep him 
in the realm of pure suggestion in dealing with the horrible. 
In the most perfect of the prose tales, The Fall of the House 
of Usher, Ligeia, Eleanora, and The Masque of the Red 
Death, the full force of Poe’s marvellous accuracy and 
vraisemblance of detail is felt by the imagination; but it must 
be added that the failure to completely possess the mind of the 
reader is due to no limitation in Poe’s art; it is due to the 
limitation of his material. He went as far on the road to 
complete illusion as his subject-matter permitted; but his 
subject-matter was so largely made up of the morbid, the 
abnormal, the phantasmal, that it can never seem other than 
it was in its substance. In these tales, so full of powerful 
effects and charms wrought out of the potencies of sin, disease, 
solitary desolation, abnormal play of the senses, Poe’s artistic 
quality is supreme; in them, as in half a dozen poems, he 
is one of the modern masters of technique; and their limita- 
tions as works of art must be sought not in the skill but in 
the soul of the workman. That limitation is found in the 
fact that Poe deals with experience of a very narrow and 
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limited kind; with emotions, passions, and tendencies which 
are exceptional and abnormal; with landscapes and localities 
which are essentially phantasmal and unreal, not in the sense 
of being purely imaginary, but of lying outside the range of 
imagination creating along lines of normal activity. 

In the short story as in the short poem Poe was an artist 
of consummate skill who enriched our literature with a little 
group of masterpieces as distinctive and original as any tales 
of their kind that have appeared; after the novels of Cooper 
and the charming essays of Irving these stories were next in 
point of time to secure readers abroad. They made a deep 
impression on some of the younger writers in France and 
Germany; they were admirably translated; they gave fresh 
iunpulse and direction to the art of short story writing, and 
were the forerunnners of a brood of stories of terror, of 
baffling invention, of intricate and subtle analysis. 

But it is by his poetry that Poe must ultimately stand or 
fall; for in his poetry his genius and its limitations are most 
clearly revealed. Although not in any sense a deep and 
consistent thinker, Poe made his art a matter of constant 
meditation, and, with the aid of Coleridge, evolved a theory 
both of verse and of short-story writing which throws clear 
light on his aims and methods. The Rationale of Verse and 
The Poetic Principle are lucid and definite in the statement 
of that theory. Truth, he held, appealed and gave expression 
to the intellect, passion stirred the heart, but beauty was the 
natural speech of the soul; beauty was, therefore, the expres- 
sion of the deepest part of man’s nature, the immortal part; 
its presence liberated the noblest forces in him, excited the 
highest emotions and supplied the deepest satisfactions. Un- 
der the pressure of the need of his own soul and the recogni- 
tion of the beautiful in the world about him man is impelled 
to create, under the forms of art, a beauty of his own in 
which the real and the imaginary are harmoniously blended. 
From this creative activity truth and passion are not to be 
excluded; but they are to be kept in strict subordination to 
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the main purpose of creating a definite and overpowering im- 
pression of beauty. The soul is to be nourished and enriched 
not by ethical impulse, nor by the vision of larger knowledge, 
but by the dilation of the imagination. It must be added 
that beauty, in Poe’s view, was a witness to the presence of 
the divine in the world, and had, therefore, a spiritual sig- 
nificance and quality. Poetry he defined as “ the rhythmical 
creation of beauty’; he insisted upon brevity as essential to 
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lyrical perfection, and went so far as to affirm that “a long 
poem does not exist ”’; he did not exclude ethical or allegorical 
conceptions, as his Haunted Palace and The Conqueror IVorm 
show, but he held that the poet should aim to produce a single 
and perfectly definite effect, and that any secondary meaning 
should arise inevitably out of a clear impression of a beautiful 
creation; and he insisted that every piece of verse ought to 
have some marked quality of metre or rhythm. 

If these principles or maxims are applied to Poe’s verse, 
it will be found that it stands the test. No artist has made 
his work more consistently embody and express his conception 
of the aims and methods of his art. Unlike Wordsworth and 
Whitman, Poe gains by the approach of his poetry to his 
philosophy. So far as his philosophy of art was concerned, 
there was nothing original in it; it was, however, exactly 
suited to his temperament and his genius. So far as his 
maxims of construction are concerned, they are the laws of 
his own nature rather than of art. They so nicely bring out 
the structure of his own work that the suspicion of the 
ex post facto origin cannot be avoided. 

Within the limits which Poe set to the poetic art, there was 
ample room for the deepest and noblest activity of the poetic 
impulse; for Homer, Virgil, Shakespeare, Goethe, and Tenny- 
son. But this field was greatly narrowed by his maxims for 
verse production. In this narrower field of artistic vision and 
power he made his great and lasting success. In at least half 
a dozen poems he has shown a skill akin to magic in producing 
a single striking and unusual effect, by concentration of in- 
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terest, subordination’ of secondary meaning, compression of 
thought within a narrow compass, and the identification of 
the poem with a distinctive metrical effect. Within these 
narrow limits, imposed by his own genius, confirmed by his 
character, and later, rationalized into a philosophy, Poe was 
a master. He fashioned, under these rules, a few poems 
which are finalities, and a finality marks the end of the path. 
Poe has gone as far as man can go in his own field, and that 
is saying that he was a creative artist; one whose work be- 
trays not only perfection of form but individuality of touch. 

At the end of a hundred years how stands the account with 
Poe and what place does he hold in our literature? Poets, 
critics, story-writers of high rank abroad have given him the 
first place; at home there has been a great confusion of voices ; 
reckless charge and countercharge; unmeasured condemna- 
tion, unmeasured laudation. In the Hall of Fame, of which 
the university whose guests we are today is the custodian but 
without voice in the selection of names inscribed on its walls 
and therefore free of all responsibility, Poe’s has not yet 
found a place. That is a small matter so far as his fame is 
concerned, for fame does not rest on the suffrages of any 
lesser jury than the great body of intelligent readers. If 
symmetry of life and faultless contour of conduct are the 
tests which determine fitness for this enrolment among the 
immortals Poe must be content to be excluded as Coleridge 


and Shelley and Burns—all irregular in life but none of 
them corrupt in nature—Chopin and Wagner, Raphael and 
Turner would be shut out were they brought to the same 
seat of judgment. If character. that is the equation between 
temptation in temperament, inheritance, physique and_ the 
insidious and searching influence of conditions, and resistance, 
the final direction of the struggling spirit in the storm and 
mystery of life, is the determining element then the exclusion 
of Poe is a usurpation of a function which Infinite Wisdom 
alone is intelligent and just enough to discharge. If the 
determining test is, as it ought to be, the quality of a man’s 
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work then the exclusion of Poe’s name’ is a survival of the 
provincialism of judgment and taste against which he raised 
his voice seventy years ago. Is the selection of names in the 
Hall of Fame to be a record of individual tastes and opinions 
or of the judgment of that company of intelligent readers who 
constitute a court of ultimate jurisdiction ? 

The real obstacle in the way of the adequate appreciation 
of Poe has been and is the lack of the sense of beauty, the 
undeveloped artistic feeling of the country. In this vast 
workshop, where a new order of society is being fashioned. 
his work has been and still is misunderstood and undervalued. 
Its detachment from work-a-day interests, from ethical agita- 
tions, from social and political movements, from the toils and 
trials of the hour, from the spirit of restless energy, have 
seemed to many Americans to show an entire lack of serious- 
ness, and without seriousness there is no real art; they have 
failed to see that Poe was deeply and genuinely serious in his 
love of beauty, his passion for perfection of form. In his 
vision of the place of beauty in the rounded life of the soul, 
in the harmonious social expression of humanity, he was far 
in advance of the civilization in which he lived, and he is 
still far in advance of any general sensitiveness to the delicate 
and spiritual harmonies of which art is the language. 

The sum and substance of Poe’s real offence is that he was 
an artist and an artist only. Poe reacted so radically from 
the practical ideals and work of his time that he took refuge 
in pure ideality. The refuge of the artist is always to be 
found in his art; and to a nature so sensitive as Poe’s, a mind 
so delicately adjusted to its tools and its task, and so easily 
thrown out of relation to them, there was perhaps no other 
resource. Between the art of the author of /srafel and the 
life about him there was a deep abyss which the poet never 
attempted to cross. The material with which he constantly 
dealt becomes significant alike of the extraordinary suscepti- 
bility of his genius, and of the lack of the forms of life about 
him to satisfy and inspire him. He expresses the dissonance 
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which has so tar existed between the essentially ideal quality 
of the American mind and the intensely practical character 
of the task which has fallen to Americans. If he had been 
born a century later, his verse and prose might have come 
closer to the heart of his people, without losing that exquisite 
fineness which reveals the rare and beautiful quality of his 
genius. It is hardly possible to miss the significance of the 
fact that two men of such temper and gifts as Hawthorne and 
Poe were driven by inward necessity to deal with the life of 
an earlier time, with life in an older and riper society, or 
with the life of the spirit in its most disturbed and abnormal 
experiences. 

Poe’s passion for perfection of form, his ideality, and the 
sensitiveness of his temperament are all subtly combined in 
the quality of distinction which characterizes his best work 
in prose and verse. His individuality is not only strongly 
marked, but it is expressed with the utmost refinement of 
feeling and of touch. In his prose and verse, Poe was pre- 
eminently a man who not only brought artistic integrity and 
capacity to his work, but suffused it with purity, dignity, and 
grace. In the disconnected product of his broken life there 
is not a line to be blotted out on the score of vulgarity or lack 
of reticence concerning the hidden and sacred things of life. 
In his most careless imaginative writing the high quality of 
his mind is always apparent. So ingrained is this distinction 
of tone that, however he may waste his moral fortunes, his 
genius is never cheapened nor stained. In his worst estate 
the great traditions of art were safe in his hands. 

Poe’s very detachment in artistic interest from the world 
about him was a positive gain for the emancipation of the 
imagination of the young country, so recently a province of 
the Old World. — His criticism was almost entirely free from 
that narrow localism which values a writer because he belongs 
to a section, and not because his work belongs to literature. 
He brought into the field of criticism large knowledge of the 
best that had been done in literature, and clear perception of 
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the principles of the art of writing. His touch on his con- 
temporaries who won the easy successes which are always 
within reach in untrained communities was often caustic, as it 
had need to be; but the instinct which made him the enemy 
of inferior work gave him also the power of recognizing 
the work of the artist, even when it came from unknown 
hands. He discerned the reality of imagination in Hawthorne 
and Tennyson as clearly as he saw the vulgarity and crudity 
of much of the popular writing of his time. By critical 
intention, therefore, as well as by virtue of the possession of 
genius, which is never provincial, Poe emancipated himself, 
and went far to emancipate American literature, from the 
narrow spirit, the partial judgment, and the inferior standards 
of a people not yet familiar with the best that has been thought 
and said in the world. To the claims of local pride he opposed 
the sovereign claims of art; against the practice of the half- 
inspired and the wholly untrained he set the practice of the 
masters. When the intellectual history of the country is 
written, he will appear as one of its foremost liberators. 
Poe’s work holds a first place in our literature, not by reason 
of its mass, its reality, its range, its spiritual or ethical sig- 
nificance, but by reason of its complete and beautiful indi- 
viduality, the distinction of its form and workmanship, the 
purity of its art. With Hawthorne he shares the primacy 
among all who have enriched our literature with prose or 
verse of high artistic quality; but, unlike his great contem- 
porary, he has had to wait long for adequate and just recogni- 
tion. His time of waiting 1s not yet over; for while the 
ethical insight of Hawthorne finds quick response where his 
artistic power alone would fail to move, Poe must be content 
with the suffrages of those who know that the art which he 
practiced with such magical effect is in itself a kind of 
righteousness.“ | could not afford to spare from my circle,” 
wrote Emerson to a friend, ** a poet, so long as he can offer so 
indisputable a token as a good poem of his relation to what 
is highest in Being.” To those who understand that char- 
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acter is never perfect until it is harmonious, and truth never 
finally revealed until it is beautiful, Poe’s significance is not 
obscured nor his work dimmed by the faults and misfortunes 
of his life. The obvious lessons of that pathetic career have 
| been well learned; it is time to seek the deeper things for 
which this fatally endowed spirit stood; for the light is more 


than the medium through which it shines. 


CHINESE PUZZLE OF CARVED IVORY 


Given to Miss Sarah F. Miller by Poe, and by her presented to the 
Bronx Society of Arts and Sciences; at present on exhibition in the So- 
ciety’s museum in the Lorillard Mansion, Bronx Park. 
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Here lived the soul enchanted 
By 
Here 
By 


melody of song; 

dwelt the spirit haunted 

demoniac throng; 

Here sang the lips elated; 

Here grief and death were sated; 

Here loved and here unmated 
Was he, so frail, so strong. 


Here wintry winds and cheerless 
The dying firelight blew, 
While he whose song was peerless 
Dreamed the drear midnight through, 
And from dull embers chilling 
Crept shadows darkly filling 
The silent place, and thrilling 


His 


fancy as they grew. 


Here with brow bared to heaven, 
In starry night he stood, 
With the lost star of seven 
Feeling sad brotherhood. 
Here in the sobbing showers 
Of dark autumnal hours 
He heard suspected powers 
Shriek through the stormy wood. 


Proud, mad, but not defiant, 
He touched at heaven and hell. 
Fate found a rare soul pliant 
And rung her changes well. 
Alternately his lyre, 
Stranded with strings of fire, 
Led earth’s most happy choir, 


Or flashed with Israfel. 


No singer of old story 

Luting accustomed lays, 
No harper for new glory, 

No mendicant for praise, 
He struck high chords and splendid, 
Wherein were fiercely blended 
Tones that unfinished ended 

With his unfinished days. 


Here through this lowly portal, 
Made sacred by his name, 
Unheralded immortal 
The mortal went and came. 
And fate that then denied him, 
And envy that decried him, 
And malice that belied him, 
Have cenotaphed his fame. 
Courtesy of The Century Co. 
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TRANSACTIONS 


OF THE 


BRONX SOCIETY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


APRIL 24, 1906. 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


The Committees on Incorporation, Publications, and Pre- 
servation of Historic Sites reported progress. 

Voted. That the Committee on Preservation of Scenic and 
Historic Places be authorized to petition the Local Board to en- 
large the dimensions of the Joseph Rodman Drake Park, so 
as to include the square bounded by Longfellow and Halleck 
Streets, Eastern Boulevard and East Bay Ave.; that the co- 
operation of the Society for the Preservation of Scenic and 
Historic Places be asked, and that the Hon. James L. Wells 
be asked to furnish the Society the names of the various own- 
ers of the Cemetery and adjacent property required. 

Voted. That the Society authorizes the Secretary to pro- 
ceed with power, to have the transactions of the Society pub- 
lished by The New Era Printing Company and that one thou- 
sand copies be ordered printed. 

Voted. That the program for the May meeting consist of 
an address to be followed by an open discussion. 

Voted. That a communication from Mr. Bernard S. 
Deutsch, relative to the formation of a club for the study of 
local history, and to discuss an appropriate lecture, he referred 
to the Committee on Historic Sites, with power. 

Voted. To commend to the Society the following names 
for election to membership: E. J. Chauvet, D.S.S., Mr. De 
Witt C. Wheeler, Principal John T. Nolan, Hon. Thomas J. 
Higgins, Mr. William T. Mathies. 
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Voted. That the Committee on the Natural Sciences be 
requested to arrange a series of four natural history excur- 
sions to be taken one each month during the summer, to which 
invitations shall be extended to the members, and their friends, 
and such classes in the Morris High School as shall be selected 
by the Principal. 

Voted. That the Committee on Art be requested to prepare 
a report as to what can be done to develop architectural taste 
in the Bronx, and to correct the evils which have come from 
the lack of it. 

APRIL 26, 1906. 


MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 
Voted. That the meeting in May be held in Assembly Hall. 


APRIEN26; -1006; 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY. 


The candidates proposed by the Council were elected. 

Voted. That the Secretary cast one ballot for the entire 
present Board of Officers. There being no objection made, 
the ballot was cast, and the Board was declared elected. 

The lecture of the evening was given by Rev. Dr. Charles 
H. Tyndall, upon the topic: ‘Wireless Telegraphy. Ex- 
plained and Illustrated.” 


MAY 24, 1906. 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 

The committee on Preservation of Scenic and Historic 
Places through Albert E. Davis, Chairman, reported in regard 
to the enlargement of the Joseph Rodman Drake Park, that 
the President of the Borough had stated that the Commission- 
ers had been appointed for the acquirement of the Park in its 
limited area, but expressed a willingness to present the matter 
of its enlargement to the Local Board upon a formal request. 

The following resolution was adopted. 

Resolved. That the report of the Committee on the Preser- 
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vation of Natural Scenery and Historic Sites and Objects be 
adopted, that it is the sense of the Council that the Park con- 
taining the grave of Joseph Rodman Drake should be acquired 
by the City in its larger area, that the Secretary be directed to 
communicate with the President of the Borough and request 
a hearing on the subject before the Local Board, and that the 
above Committee be requested to appear to urge such change 
of plan. 

The Committeess on Art, and Incorporation reported prog- 
ress. The Committee on Summer Scientific and Historical 
Excursions reported progress, and was continued with power 
to arrange the program in full. The Committee announced 
that Dr. Hollick would conduct a geological excursion, to start 
from the Botanical Museum on the third Saturday in June, at 
3 p. m.; and that Dr. N. L. Britton would conduct a party on 
the third Saturday in July for the study of trees. 

Voted. That the Committee on Preservation of Natural 
Scenery and Historic Sites be requested to make the arrange- 
ments for the next meeting of the Society. 

The Committee in regard to the Poe Cottage reported 


progress. 
MAY 24, 1906. 
MEETING OF THE SOCIETY. 

Eleven persons recommended by the Council were elected 
to membership. 

It was voted that the Society hereby expresses, and places on 
record its grateful appreciation of the kind service performed 
by Mr. Arthur A. Stoughton, in designing a seal for the So- 
ciety and that the design thus prepared be, and hereby is ac- 
cepted as the official seal of the organization. 

The lecture of the Evening was given by Mr. Gustave 
Straubenmuller, Associate Superintendent of Schools, upon 
the topic: “Insect Life, with special reference to Butterflies 
and Moths.” The lecture was illustrated by lantern slides. 

After the lecture the cordial thanks of the Society were 
voted to Mr. Straubenmuller; and to Mr. Hugo Newman, who 
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kindly furnished the lantern and screen, and exhibited the 
slides. 
OCTOBER 18, 1906. 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 

A letter from the Secretary, Rev. F. B. Makepeace, was read 
in which Mr. Makepeace spoke of his recent change of resi- 
dence to Granby, Conn. On account of a plan cherished by 
him of returning to New York after a year and of his deep 
interest in the Society Mr. Makepeace wrote that he would 
not at present resign his Secretaryship, or membership, and 
made request that someone be chosen to serve in his absence 
during the rest of the year. As no one was willing to assume 
the responsibilities of an Acting Secretary in the absence of 
the Secretary, the chair appointed Rev. Henry M. Brown Sec- 
retary pro tempore. 

Mr. Clarence T. Steele, and Dr. Joseph S. Taylor, were nom- 
inated for membership in the Society and subsequently elected. 

Voted. That the Council express its deep regret that the 
Secretary, Mr. Makepeace, is obliged to be absent, and that the 
hearty thanks of the Council be given to him for the faithful 
and devoted labor he has bestowed upon the organization and 
development of the Society, and that the Secretary pro tem. 
be instructed to convey to Mr. Makepeace an expression of the 
esteem of the Council. 

Voted. That the November meeting be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Art, Mr. Stoughton chairman, the December meeting 
to the Committee on Industries and applied Sciences, Mr. 
Brown chairman, the January meeting to the Committee on 
Natural Sciences, and that the Council adopt the suggestion 
of the chairman of the Committee on Music, Dr. Schauffler, 
that for the February meeting, he deliver a lecture on the 
development of the piano or of the violin. 


OCTOBER 18, 1906. 
MEETING OF THE SOCIETY. 


The vice-president introduced the speaker, Frank Bergen 
Kelley, Ph.D., Supt. of the City History Club, who delivered a 
lecture on “ Historic Traces in New York To-day,” illustrat- 
ing it by the stereopticon. 

At the conclusion of the lecture the Society by vote expressed 
its thanks to the speaker. 


NOVEMBER 15, 1906. 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


The resignation from the secretaryship of Rev. F. B. Make- 
peace was received. It was voted that the resignation be 
reported to the Society with the recommendation that it be 
accepted. 

It was voted to recommend to the Society that it elect Rev. F. 
B. Makepeace as a member of the Council. 


NOVEMBER 15, 1906. 
MEETING OF THE SOCIETY. 


Voted. ‘That the resignation of Rev. F. B. Makepeace from 
the secretaryship be accepted. 

Voted. That Prof. Arthur E. Hill be elected to member- 
ship in the Society. 

Voted. That the Society empower the president to appoint 
a sec. pro tem. before the December meeting. 

Voted. That Rev. F. B. Makepeace, whose membership ex 
officio in the Council expires with his resignation of the office 
of secretary, be elected as a member of the Council. 

The president introduced the speaker of the evening, Mr. 
Arthur A. Stoughton, who spoke on “The Artistic Treatment 
of Cities,” illustrating his lecture with lantern slides. 
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DECEMBER 20, 1906. 


MEETING OF THE SOCIETY. 
Mr. George E. Stonebridge delivered a lecture, profusely 
illustrated by the stereopticon on “ The Art of War, The Train- 
ing of our Militia in the Use of Deadly Weapons.” 


JANUARY 17, 1907. 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 

It was voted that the February meeting of the Society and 
the Council be held on the fourth, instead of the third Thurs- 
day of that month. 

It was voted that the May meeting be placed in charge of 
the Committee on Natural Science, with the recommendation 
that it be an afternoon meeting, at the Botanical Garden. 


JANUARYs17,u1907 
MEETING OF THE SOCIETY. 

Prof. Arthur B. Lamb was elected to membership in the 
Society. 

Prof. Lamb was then elected to the vacant post of Secretary. 

Mr. Peabody, of the Department of Biology in the Morris 
High School, delivered the lecture of the evening, entitled, 
“Our Microscopical Friends and Foes.” The life history and 
peculiarities of the bacteria, and the methods pursued in study- 
ing these organisms were described in a most entertaining fash- 
ion. The commoner sorts of harmful bacteria were par- 
ticularly discussed and specimens of these were exhibited under 
powerful microscopes. The thanks of the Society were unan- 
imously voted to Mr. Peabody. 


FEBRUARY 28, 1907. 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


The Chairman of the Committee on Music reported that the 
next meeting of the Society would be held in Public School 
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No. 33, and that he would deliver a lecture at that time on the 
“Evolution and Development of the Violin.” 

It was voted that the Council request the Chairman to call 
a special meeting at some time previous to the April meeting, 
for the discussion of matters touching the future policy of the 
Society. 

FEBRUARY 28, 1907. 
MEETING OF THE SOCIETY. 

The Society met jointly with the Chemical Society of New 
York University in the Havemeyer Chemical Laboratory. 

Prof. William Hallock delivered an interesting  in- 
structive lecture on the manufacture of “ Mineral Water.” 
The lecture was illustrated by the stereopticon as well as by 
many exhibits. 

Mr. Gordon Fonda, of the Chemical Society, moved that the 


thanks of the meeting be extended to the lecturer. The motion 
was unanimously carried. 


MARCH 21, 1907. 


MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


It was voted that the program of the April meeting of the 
Society be entrusted to the Committee on Books and Litera- 
ture, with the recommendation that Poe be the general subject 
of consideration. 


MARCH 21, 1907. 


MEETING OF THE SOCIETY. 


Dr. Schauffler delivered a lecture on the “Evolution and 
Development of the Violin.” The lecture was illustrated by 
means of a W. K. Opaque Projector, kindly furnished by the 
L. C. Knott Co., of Boston. The relative merits of an old 
and classic violin as compared with a representative modern 
instrument were clearly demonstrated. 
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APRIL O07. 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 

Pursuant to a suggestion of Mr. Stonebridge, it was voted 
that a committee of three be appointed to undertake the hang- 
ing of suitable pictures illustrative of local history, in the public 
schools and public libraries of the Bronx. 

It was voted that this same committee be entrusted with the 
publication and distribution of an illustrated card setting forth 
the aims of the Society and the conditions of membership 
therein, and that their disbursements for this purpose be met 
out of the previous authorization of sixty dollars. 

The Chairman, in collaboration with the Council, appointed 
Messrs. Stonebridge and Davis of the Council and Dr. Taylor 
members of this committee. 

It was voted that the Secretary be authorized to publish a 
second part of the Society’s Proceedings. 

It was voted that the Committee on Natural Science be au- 
thorized to organize walks and excursions for the months of 
May, June and September. 

It was voted that the May meeting be held on May 23d, and 
if possible, to meet jointly with the New York Academy of 
Sciences at the Botanical Garden in the celebration of the 
anniversary of the birth of Linnzus. 


APR '18,.1967, 
MEETING OF THE SOCIETY. 


Dr. Henry Newman of the City College delivered the lec- 
ture of the evening, entitled “Edgar Allan Poe.” 

At the completion of the lecture the Society expressed its 
gratitude to Dr. Newman by a vote of thanks. 


MAYS 25 61907- 
MEETING OF THE SOCIETY. 


The meeting was held jointly with the New York Academy 
of Sciences at the New York Botanical Garden, where ex- 
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ercises were held commemorating the two-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Linnzus. 

Instructive and interesting addresses, exhibits and demon- 
strations were enjoyed by the Society on that occasion. 

In July and August the Society joined the Torrey Botanical 
Club in field excursions. 


OCLOBER 17; 1907. 
MEETING OF THE SOCIETY. 


Dr. Britton spoke of the work of Mr. Stonebridge’s com- 
mittee on frames of photographs in The Bronx for public 
schools. Mr. Stonebridge exhibited one of these frames. 

Prof. Nason then delivered the announced lecture, entitled 
“Christopher Marlowe, Dramatist and Poet.” 


OCTOBER 24, 1907. 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


Mr. Stonebridge, chairman of the committee appointed to 
prepare and hang frames of pictures illustrative of local his- 
tory, in the schools and libraries, reported that forty-eight 
frames had been prepared and hung, at a cost of $28.00 out 
of the appropriation of $60.00. 

The resignation of Mr. Victor Hugo Paltsits as a member 
of the Council, in view of his appointment to the office of State 
Historian was read and, on motion, accepted with regret. 

A letter of Arthur MacDonald enclosing documents on the 
subject of the study of the criminal pauper and defective 
classes, was read and on motion laid on the table. 

The subject of the collaboration of books, formerly belong- 
ing to the Bronx Free Library, now in the possession of the 
Society, was discussed, in view of the suggestion that some of 
these books be given to other libraries. It was decided to 
keep the collection intact for the present. 

Dr. Britton then stated that in conference with Mr. Joseph 
I. Berry, the Commissioner of Parks for The Bronx, he had 
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suggested that the Commissioner put the Lorillard Mansion 
in Bronx Park in the care of this Society, for a museum and 
other purposes of the Society in its work in the interests of the 
public. The Commissioner received the suggestion very hos- 
pitably and expressed himself as being favorable to the plan, 
providing the Society would undertake to maintain the build- 
ing and fulfill the necessary conditions. 

The members of the Council were enthusiastic at this pro- 
posal and discussed its possibilities and the ways and means to 
accomplish it, recognizing the great opportunity it afforded to 
enter upon a wide field of activity, properly belonging to the 
Society and contemplated by it from its inception, and they 
were unanimously in favor of adopting it 1f it could be accom- 
plished. 

On motion the chair was authorized to appoint a committee 
of three to make a careful investigation into the expense of 
maintaining the house for the purposes of the Society’s work, 
to confer with the Park Commissioner as to the conditions, and 
to consider the possibility of getting the financial aid. 

The Chairman appointed Messrs. Stoughton, Stonebridge 
and Davis as this Committee. 


NOVEMBER 7, 1907. 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 

Mr. Arthur A. Stoughton submitted a letter from Mr. 
Victor H. Paltsits, State Historian, who said: “If the Society 
secures the building (Lorillard Mansion), I shall try to help it 
in obtaining some loan collections in anthropologic lines. If 
the Society should wish to make exhibitions on the history 
of printing, on book bindings and leather, on book illustration, 
etc., I could help considerably.” The letter was received and 
placed on file. 

A letter was received from the Secretary, Prof. Arthur B. 
Lamb, stating that Chancellor MacCracken had suggested lec- 
tures upon vital statistics in The Bronx. Such questions as 
the religious development, the public schools, the water supply, 
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the commercial possibilities of the Harlem River, the tides of 
the Harlem River, the geologic history of The Bronx, and the 
park system. 

On motion of Dr. Schauffler, duly seconded, the considera- 
tion of the suggestions was laid over, pending action on the 
use of the Lorillard Mansion. 

The report of the Committee appointed to consider accepting 
the Lorillard Mansion offered by Park Commissioner Berry 
for the use of the Society was then called for and an interest- 
ing and comprehensive report was read by Mr. Arthur A. 
Stoughton, the Chairman. 

On motion of Dr. Schauffler, duly seconded, it was resolved 
that the report be received and its recommendations taken up 
consecutively for consideration. 

On the first recommendation that the offer be accepted, Dr. 
Schauffler said the decision was dependent upon the ability of 
the Society to finance it. Dr. Britton said the rental would 
be nominal, $1.00 per year. 

Mr. Davis suggested that it would be best to incorporate 
before signing an agreement, and moved that the recommenda- 
tions one and five be adopted with the same committee in 
charge, to first incorporate and then to have the agreement 
signed. 

The motion was adopted, and Messrs. Stoughton and Stone- 
bridge appointed as such committee. 

Upon the second recommendation Mr. Davis suggested that 
the Chairman of each standing committee constitute the Mus- 
eum Committee, which was adopted with the amendment of 
eight instead of six members, the amendment being accepted 
by the committee. 

Albert E. Davis, Chairman, and Messrs. Britton, Stough- 
ton, Schauffler, Denbigh, Brown, Hallett and Stonebridge were 
then appointed members of the Museum Committee. 

The third recommendation authorizing the treasurer to 
furnish the chairman of the Museum Committee with funds, 
was adopted. 
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The fourth recommendation was adopted with an amend- 
ment providing for sustaining members at $25.00 a year. 

On motion of Dr. Schauffler it was resolved that the matter 
of publicity be referred with power to the committee appointed 
to secure incorporation. 

On motion of Dr. Schauffler, it was resolved to ask Mr. 
George V. Nash to give his lecture “ Water Gardens” before 
the Society at its next meeting. 

On motion of Dr. Schauffler, it was resolved to recommend 
to the Society the appointment of Mr. Hugo Newman to fill 
the vacancy in the Council caused by the resignation of Mr. 
Paltsits. 

On motion of Mr. Stoughton, it was resolved that copies of 
the framed photographs of the Poe Cottage, Drake Grave and 
Van Cortlandt Mansion be presented to the Morris High 
School and to the three public libraries in The Bronx. 


DECEMBER 6, 1907. 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


Mr. Stoughton, Chairman of the Committee on Incorpora- 
tion, read a letter from the law firm of Berry and Davis 
relative to the organization of the corporation. 

Mr. Davis moved that the Chairman of the Council be one 
of the Board of Directors of the Corporation and that he 
appoint the remainder of the board. The motion was carried. 

Mr. Stoughton moved that a vote of thanks be extended to 
Mr. Davis, of the firm of Berry and Davis, for services in the 
matter of the incorporation. The motion was carried. 

The following names were proposed for membership in the 
Society, and recommended for election: Mr. O. C. A. Child, 
Dr. R. Constantian, Mr. S. L. Cutler, Mr. Chas: P> Halleck 
Mrs. Chas. P. Hallock, Mr. Douglas Mathewson, Mrs. Doug- 
las Mathewson, Mr. William Rumble, Mr. G. W. Hunter, 
Mr. W. W. Niles, Mr. Wm. P. O’Flaherty, Mr. Leroy B. 
Herbert, Rev. H. M. Hopkins, Mr. I. Wartell. 

Mr. Davis then read a letter relative to certain manuscripts 
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of historical value which could be obtained by the Society for 
preservation and exhibition, and moved the following resolu-_ 
tion which was adopted. 

Resolved, that the New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad Company be respectfully requested to donate to the 
Society for the purpose of monumenting places of historic in- 
terest, the sixteen samples of stone submitted for the Grand 
Central terminal now set up alongside of the railroad tracks 
in Van Cortlandt Park, if it has no further use for them, 

Mr. Stoughton moved that Chancellor MacCracken be in- 
vited to deliver a lecture before the Society at a time and on a 
subject of his own choosing. The motion was carried. 

Mr. Stoughton then moved that the Museum Committee be 
authorized to draw upon the Treasury to the amount of $50 to 
meet the expenses of placing such subjects on exhibition as the 
Society already possessed. The motion was carried. 


DECEMBER 6, 1907. 
SPECIAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY. 


The persons recommended by the Council for membership 
in the Society were elected. 

Mr. Hugo Newman was elected a member of the Council. 

The lecture of the evening was by Mr. George V. Nash, 
Head Gardener, New York Botanical Garden, and was entitled 
“Water Gardens.” It was profusely illustrated by beautiful 
lantern slides. 


JANUARY 16, 1908. 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


The Chairman of the Committee on Incorporation reported 
that Justice Davis of the Supreme Court had approved the 
papers, and that they remain to be filed with the Secretary of 
State and with the County Clerk. 

The form of lease of the Lorillard Mansion, drafted by the 
Park Department, was submitted, and Dr. Schauffler as Vice- 
president was designated to sign the lease in behalf of the 
Society. 
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Chancellor MacCracken presented a communication from 
Mr. William Neall, offering the Society the use of photo- 
graphic negatives of scenery along the Bronx River twenty 
years ago, preserving the character of the river as it was; the 
offer was accepted with thanks. 

A plan for a museum room was submitted by Arthur A. 
Stoughton. Moved that the Chairman, Dr. Britton, be a 
Committee of one with power, to arrange the construction of 
one unit and that the preparation of the Museum for opening 
be referred to the same Committee with power. 

Arrangements for a sign for the outside of the Lorillard 
Mansion were referred to the Museum Committee with 
power. 

It was resolved that the February meeting of the Society 
be omitted; the needs of the Museum are expected to absorb 
available funds of the Society for the present. 


JANUARY 16, 1908. 
MEETING OF THE SOCIETY. 
Mr. Charles W. Stoughton gave an account from his own 


observation and study of Japanese Architecture illustrating his 
subject with many beautiful stereopticon views. 


FEBRUARY 15, 1908. 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


Previous to the meeting the members of the Council had 
inspected the Lorillard Mansion and examined the plans of 
the proposed museum in the large room on the first floor. 

The treasurer was requested to direct a letter to all mem- 
bers in arrears explaining the present needs of the Society 
owing to the early opening of the Museum. 

A receipted bill for one dollar for rent of the Lorillard 
Mansion from the Park Department during the ensuing year, 
was presented by Dr. Schauffler. It was voted that the lease 
be turned over to the custody of the Secretary. It was also 
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ordered that correspondence with Berry and Davis concerning 
the filing of incorporation papers be filed with the Secretary. 

The following were proposed for membership, and subse- 
quently elected: Mr. R. Hoffman, Mr. Randall Comfort. 

It was voted that public lectures be dispensed with until 
further action by the Council. 

Moved and carried that the Chairman of the Council be 
empowered to call a meeting of the Council and of the Society 
when in his judgment it shall seem wise, preferably on some 
Saturday afternoon. It was voted that Mr. Stoughton be 
authorized to prepare a block for a bookplate, and to have 
bookplates printed. 

Arrangements for transporting books and shelves now in 
Trinity Church, Tremont, to the Lorillard Mansion were left 
with Dr. Britton and Mr. Stoughton. 

Arrangements for painting the walls of the museum room 
were referred to Dr. Britton. 

Letters from Mr. Niles were read in which, it was said, Mr. 
Percy R. Pine and Mr. F. W. Devoe agreed to contribute 
twenty-five dollars a year to the Society as Sustaining mem- 
bers. The matter was referred to the Treasurer. 

Dr. Britton reported that a collection of insects would be 
turned over to the museum by Prof. W. M. Wheeler and that 
he himself would donate a collection of rocks and minerals 
which he had made in Bronx Park during the construction of 
the Botanical Gardens. 

It was voted that the Chairman be authorized to organize 
field meetings as often as advisable during the spring. 

It was voted that the Annual Meeting on April 16, be held 
in Trinity Congregational Church. 

It was voted that the Secretary send out in March copy of 
the constitutional amendments to be made at the annual meet- 
ing in April and that he be requested to inform all members of 
the Society that owing to work at the Lorillard Mansion for 
which all available funds are required, public lectures will be 
suspended until further notice. 
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APRIL) 165 i908: 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY. 
Officers and Councillors of the preceding year were re- 
elected. 
APRiie25. 1008: 


MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


Park Commissioner Joseph I. Berry, to whom the Society 
is greatly indebted for the possession and advantages of the 
Lorillard Mansion, attended and joined in the inspection of 
the main room, recently renovated and furnished with museum 
cases and shelving, and of such of the exhibits as had been in- 
stalled. They include minerals native to Bronx Borough, 
revolutionary relics, photographs of picturesque features of 
Bronx Park, a case of butterflies, nucleus of a collection illus- 
trative of the insect life of the borough, and a library of some 
three hundred volumes. 

Mr. Davis presented the applications of Mr. Cleveland H. 
Dodge and Dr. N. L. Britton for election as sustaining mem- 
bers, which were approved. 

Discussion of ways, means, and timeliness of illustrating 
Bronx industries showed their importance and the interest of 
such exhibits and Dr. Brown was empowered to take imme- 
diate action toward securing such material. Definite attention 
was called to the piano interest by Mr. Davis and Mr. Ernst, 
pleasure boat manufacture by Mr. Brown and tapestries and 
laces by Dr. Schauffler. 

Commissioner Berry suggested that he could probably fur- 
nish photographs illustrative of important features of the park 
system of Bronx Borough and was requested to do so. 

Dr. Schauffler was empowered to secure illustrations of 
school buildings of the Borough and ground-plans of the most 
approved of such structures. 

Dr. Denbigh and Dr. Britton were empowered to take all 
necessary action toward the collection and attainment of nat- 
ural history material of local character. 

Mr. Davis announced that he would have accurate floor 
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plans of the building made with measurements of wall space, 
for reference and convenience in making further installations, 
and Mr. Berry announced that there would scarcely be any ob- 
jections to any interior alterations which may be found nec- 
essary. 

A vote of thanks was given to Mr. J. Clarence Davies for the 
loan of pictures illustrating early history of the Bronx. Mr. 
Davis, through whom the offer was made, was requested to 
inform Mr. Davies of the action of the Council; definite action 
concerning the erection of cases necessary for the protection of 
the exhibit was reluctantly deferred for a time. 

Mr. Stonebridge reported that he was prepared to furnish 
extensive collection of photographs, previously offered, as soon 
as he could learn the subjects covered by other contributers, it 
being advisable he thought, to avoid duplication of views. The 
collection, Mr. Stonebridge added, would include enlargements 
and would be presented framed and ready for hanging. 

Dr. Britton was authorized to direct the addition of picture 
moulding, fixtures, etc., to the fittings of the main room, for 
the installation of the photographic exhibits. 

Mr. Davis was authorized to have application blanks for sus- 
taining membership printed. The power of approval of appli- 
cants for sustaining membership was deputed to the Committee 
on Sustaining Membership. 

It was voted to open the exhibition room to the public daily 
between the hours of 2 P. M. and 5 P. M., during which times 
the room will be in charge of Mrs. Parsons as caretaker. 

Commissioner Berry offered to include the Society's building 
in the regular rounds of the watchmen who guard the Park 
Department hothouses in the valley just below the structure, 
an offer which was gratefully accepted by the Council. 


OCGCLOBER 41, 1908. 


MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


Mr. Albert E. Davis, for the Museum Committee, reported 


that his committee had held three meetings since the last meet- 
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ing of the Council, with the results as shown in the new furni- 
ture and decoration and repairs of the two rooms now in use, 
and the objects placed in the cases and on the walls. The 
walls of the main first floor gallery and rear room, have been 
tinted and picture moulding put up, shelving put in place in the 
two spaces at the east end of the long gallery to receive the 
volumes left to this Society by the Bronx Free Library, and 
three cases have been made. Mr. and Mrs. Parsons have been 
given living quarters in the building and have attended to the 
cleaning and care of the rooms, and Mrs. Parsons has super- 
vised them during the open hours from 2 till 5 daily. During 
the summer months there have been on an average of 100 
visitors on week days and 500 on Sunday. 

Among the articles contributed to the collection as gifts or 
loans are eight framed photographic groups of scenes in 
Bronx Park and View of Colonial Gardens, Van Cortlandt 
Park, loaned by Commissioner Joseph I. Berry; a collection of 
original designs by George E. Stonebridge; historic Bronx 
photographs loaned by Randall Comfort; two mosaic plaques 
loaned by Henry Wright; rocks, minerals, shells mosses, lichens 
cannon ball, cane, etc., by Dr. Nathaniel L. Britton, George 
Smith, Mr. Angus and Mr. Willis; collection of rare prints 
loaned by J. Clarence Davies; Bronx photographs loaned by 
George E. Stonebridge; collection of moths and butterflies, the 
gift of W. E. Hallett and Eugene Stevens; Anglo-Saxon an- 
tiquities donated by Victor H. Paltsits; historic relics from 
Fort William Henry, also Indian and Colonial relics, including 
cannon balls, powder horn, tomahawk, pestle, spurs, buttons, 
ring, etc., loaned by Reginald Pelham Bolton; plan of opera- 
tions of the King’s Army, copper cents from 1793 to 1857, 
memorandum of appraisal of Pell property, stock certificate of 
Harlem Canal Co., 1830, loaned by J. Clarence Davies; letter 
from General Sigel to President Lincoln and from President 
Lincoln to General Sigel loaned by Franz Sigel; photographs 
of Bronx schools donated by A. T. Schauffler; six exhibits 
illustrating the evolution of a piano by Winter & Co., and 
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Botanical Garden photographs given by Dr. Nathaniel L. 
Britton. 

It is the opinion of the committee that the cost of fuel and 
wood preclude the possibility of keeping the rooms open during 
the winter, and the lack of visitors would make it unnecessary. 

The Secretary was directed to thank Messrs. Winter & Co. 
for the loan of the exhibit of the development of the piano, 
and Mr. Randall Comfort, Mr. Stonebridge and Park Com- 
missioner Berry for additional photographs loaned. 

Mr. Brown reported that Dressel & Co. had offered to loan 
a railway lantern as an exhibit of their products. 

The Secretary was requested to mail to each of the mem- 
bers five membership blanks, with the request that as many 
new members, regular or sustaining, be secured as possible, in 
order to provide the funds that are urgently needed for carry- 
ing on and enlarging the work. 

The Secretary was authorized, as soon as funds permit, to 
have stationery printed having the seal of the Society and 
that in future, all printed matter, as far as feasible, bear the 
seal, and that the definite article, which is part of the cor- 
porate name, be not omitted. 


OCTOBER 31, 1908. 


MEETING OF THE SOCIETY. 


Rey. John C. Whiting was elected an Annual Member. 

Mr. Davis, Chairman of the Museum Committee, gave an 
account of what had been done and what was contemplated, in 
preparing the rooms and securing and installing exhibits. 

Refreshments were then served; Mrs. Britton, Mrs. Schauf- 
fler, Mrs. Stonebridge, Miss Denbigh, Miss Stoughton, and 
Miss Neu, acting as hostesses. 


NOVEMBER 19, 1908. 


MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


It was voted that the January meeting of the Society be held 
on January 19, the hundredth anniversary of Edgar Allan 
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Poe’s birth, and that exercises be arranged concerning this 
event. 

It was voted that a special committee of three be appointed 
by the Chairman to make the arrangements for the Poe Cen- 
tenary Exercises. This committee to report at the December 
meeting of the Council. The chair appointed Mr. Stoughton, 
Chairman, and Messrs. Davis and Lamb. 

Miss Mary A. Compton and Mr. Attilo Pacrilli were nom- 
inated for membership, and subsequently elected. 


DECEMBER: i7,<1908; 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


The Secretary read a letter from Mr W. > Newman 
president of the New York Central and Hudson River Rail- 
road, under date of December 14, explaining that the railroad 
was only part owner of the stone blocks placed along its line 
at Van Cortlandt Park, and therefore could not give them 
to the Society. 

The special committee on the Poe Exercises then reported 
that many of the necessary arrangements had been made. It 
was stated that the exercises were to consist of the unveiling 
at 2 o'clock of a marble pedestal and bronze bust of Poe, oppo- 
site the site of the Poe Cottage, followed by exercises in the 
Auditorium of the Library at the New York University, at 3 
o’clock. Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie had been secured for the 
principal address, and Mr. Edward Markham had agreed to 
prepare and read a poem. Arrangements had also been com- 
pleted for an historical paper, music, recitations of some of 
Poe’s poems and the engraving of invitations. 

Mr. Davis then proposed the following names for member- 
ship in the Society: Mr. Charles H. Wackerberg, Mr. Hugo 
V. Sass; Mas Alfred! iaSass: 

Mr. A. Stoughton proposed the name of Dr. E. A. Andrews. 

Mr. Denbigh proposed the name of Mr. W. H. Smith, as a 
member. 

It was voted that these names be recommended to the So- 
ciety for election. 
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It was then voted that the Council adjourn and meet again 
on Thursday, January 7, at the residence of Mr. Denbigh. 


JANUARY 7, 1909. 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


The programme for the Poe Celebration on January 19, 
was reported by the Committee in charge and approved. 


JANUARY 19, 1909. 
Por CENTENARY EXERCISES. 
See TRANSACTIONS of the Society Volume I, Part 2, fifty- 
four pages, published May 1910. 


JANUARY 25, 1909: 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


Mr. Stoughton, as Chairman of the Committee on the Poe 
Centenary Exercises, presented a full report of the work of 
this Committee and of the Poe meetings held January 19, 
1909. The report was accepted, placed on file and the Com- 
mittee continued. 

It was voted that the Chairman of this Committee be author- 
ized to secure one hundred additional copies of the programs 
of the Poe Centenary Exercises. 

It was voted that the matter of traveling expenses for the 
speakers at the Poe Centenary Exercises be referred with 
power to the Chairman of the Committee having the exercises 
in charge. It was further voted that the bills reported by the 
Chairman be paid when submitted, as far as the special fund 
at the Treasurer’s disposal permits. It was voted that the 
Secretary send out letters of thanks to the speakers and others 
who lent their assistance at the Poe Centenary Exercises. 


MAY 5, 1900. 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


Mr. Stoughton reported that the traveling expenses of the 
speakers of the Poe Centenary Exercises had been paid in ac- 
cordance with a vote of the Council at the previous meeting. 
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Miss Mary A. Huntington, Mr. J. H. Hildreth and Mr. 
Charles H. Weigle were recommended for election as annual 
members on nomination by Mr. Stephens. 

It was voted that the Secretary of the Society and Chair- 
man of the Museum Committee be authorized to prepare a 
circular describing the efforts of the Society toward the main- 
tenance of the Museum and soliciting aid in their efforts. 


JUNE 12, 1909. 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


The Chairman of the Museum Committee reported his ac- 
ceptance in behalf of the Society of the loan for one year of 
an exhibit of sculpture by the late Emil Wurtz of this Bor- 
ough. It was voted that this acceptance be ratified. 

It was voted that the Secretary, at his discretion, extend 
the thanks of the Society to Messrs. Hartmann Sanders & 
Company, of New York City, for their proposed gift of 
pedestals. 

It was further voted on the recommendation of Mr. Stough- 
ton, that Mr. Quin be allowed to have his name as sculptor en- 
graved on the pedestal of the Poe Bust in the Poe Park. 


JUNE 12, 1900: 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY. 


The present officers and councillors were re-elected. 
Mr. Humphreys presented an interesting report on the oc- 
currence of shells of a certain mollusk in The Bronx. 
After an inspection of the Society’s collection the meeting 
adjourned. 
NOVEMBER 20, 1909. 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


In view of the favorable services rendered the Society by 
Richard Watson Gilder on the occasion of the Poe Centenary 
Exercises, it was voted that the Secretary of the Society ex- 
press to Mrs. Gilder the sorrow the Society feels at the death 
of her husband and its appreciation of the loss. 
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It was voted that the thanks of the Society be extended to 
Mr. Thomas, of the Success Magazine for his gift of original 
drawings to the Museum. 

It was voted that the papers presented at the Poe Centenary 
Exercises, together with other relevant matters be published as 
part 2 of the Society’s Transactions, and that Mr. Stoughton 
and Prof. Lamb constitute a committee to superintend the 
publication. 

AERIS 26," TO1o 


MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


Mr. Stoughton reported for the special committee intrusted 
with the publication of Part 2 of the Transactions of the So- 
ciety, devoted to the Poe Centenary exercises, that the publica- 
tion had been completed, and submitted copies for the examin- 
ation of the Council. He further reported that the edition 
was two thousand, and that the cost of printing, exclusive of 
author’s corrections and some minor expenses had been 
$170.45; that a copyright was to be secured. 

It was voted that the report of the Committee be accepted, 
and the Committee thanked for its efforts; that the Treasurer 
be authorized to pay expenses incurred in the publication; that 
the pamphlet be not stereotyped, and that the Committee be 
continued, and intrusted with the distribution of the edition. 

Prof. Joseph E. Woodman was recommended to the Society 
for election as an annual member, on nomination by Prof. 
Lamb. 

In response to a letter of inquiry from Mr. J. Clarence 
Davies regarding the safety of certain prints loaned by him 
to the Society, it was voted that the Secretary notify Mr. 
Davies of the care whcih the Society had exercised in this 
matter, and that the Secretary after ascertaining the value 
placed by Mr. Davies on these prints be authorized to take out 
fire insurance upon them. 

Dr. Britton reported regarding the new form of agreement 
which Commissioner Higgins required the Society to adopt 
covering its occupancy of the Lorillard Mansion. It was 
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voted that Mr. Stephens be authorized to execute this agree- 
ment with such favorable alterations as he could secure. 


MAY 18, I9gIo. 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 

The Secretary reported that Mr. J. Clarence Davies placed 
a value of $2,500 upon the pictures he had loaned to the So- 
ciety, and at present on exhibit in the Society's Museum. 

It was voted that the Treasurer be empowered to place such 
insurance upon Mr. Davies’ pictures, and upon the other ob- 
jects of value in the Museum, as he should deem expedient. 


MAY 18, 1910! 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY. 


Prof. Joseph E. Woodman was elected'an annual member. 

The present officers of the Society and the Councillors were 
re-elected. 

Park Commissioner Thomas J. Higgins was elected a mem- 
ber of the Council. 


NOVEMBER 2, 1910. 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


The Secretary reported that about 750 copies of Part 2 of 
the Transactions had been distributed, chiefly to prominent 
citizens of The Bronx and to university libraries throughout 


the country. 
NOVEMBER 2, tgto. 


MEETING OF THE SOCIETY. 


Mr. Davis reported for the Museum Committee, the acqui- 
sition of two old maps of The Bronx, given respectively by Mr. 
E. A. Whitefield and Mr. Matthew Anderson. It was voted 
that the thanks of the Society be extended to these gentlemen, 
and that the maps be suitably framed. It was further voted 
that the labeling of the objects in the Museum be referred 
with power to the Museum Committee. 
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JUNE, 191 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 

Mr. Davis reported for the Museum Committee that an 
additional case was needed for exhibits. It was voted that 
the Museum Committee be authorized to draw upon the So- 
ciety’s treasury to the extent of fifty dollars ($50) for the con- 
struction of such a case. 


UNE st. ron, 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY. 


Mr. Davis reported for the Museum Committee the gift of 
an old war musket by Judge Ernest Hall, of the Supreme 
Court; also the loan by Mr. W. L. Carey of a badge of the 
71st Highlander Regiment found near Fort No. 5. It was 
voted that the gift and the loan be accepted by the Society, 
and that the Secretary express the thanks of the Society for 
the same. 

Mr. Davis also reported the loan by Mr. Randall Comfort of 
certain silver cups and plates used in the old Jerome Park 
Jockey Club House. It was voted that the loan be accepted. 

The Secretary reported the expiration of the agreement 
with the Park Commissioner for the use of the Lorillard Man- 
sion. It was voted that he be empowered to secure an exten- 
sion of the same. 

The officers of the Society and the Councillors were re- 
elected for the ensuing year. 

Mrs. A. C. Fiske was elected a member of the Council. 


ENS Garo Ts: 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 
Chairman Britton reported that he had ordered the exhibi- 
tion case made, as previously provided for. 
The question of fitting up the north room on the first story 
of the Lorillard Mansion to receive a colonial collection to be 
brought together, through friends who had already made 
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promises of articles, was discussed and it was made possible 
by Park Commissioner Higgins offering to make the neces- 
sary arrangements, consisting of tinting the walls, a wire cage 
at the doorway, also to cover the front of the bookcases with 
wire screens. A vote of thanks was tendered him for his 
kindness. 

A motion was made and carried to thank Mr. Reginald Pel- 
ham Bolton, and to express thus the approval of the Council, 
for his offer to fill a case with the objects which he had un- 
earthed at the site of the home of Jonas Bronck. 

A motion was made and carried to accept Miss A. E. Top- 
ham’s offer to give an army trunk and saddle used during the 
Civil War by her uncle, Lieut. Charles A. Gadsden, Adjutant 
of the 9th New York Regiment. 


NOVEMBER 18, fg1TI. 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


Mr. Albert E. Davis, chairman of the Museum Committee, 
sent a report stating that Mr. Bolton had informed him that 
the archaeological specimens for the new case were being 
assembled, and will probably be ready to be turned over to the 
Society by the end of the year. He also reported that the 
Bronx Chapter of Daughters of the American Revolution de- 
sired to place a case of historical objects in the museum, labelled 
as deposited by that body, and that permission was granted, on 
condition that the Chapter defray all expenses for a case. 

The Chairman transmitted a suggestion from Hon. Thomas 
J. Higgins, Commissioner of Parks, that it would be desirable 
to erect tablets at points in the public parks to commemorate 
the labors of the commission which served to obtain the sys- 
tem of parks in the Borough of The Bronx. After discussion, 
this proposition was warmly approved, and the subject was 
referred to the Committee on Preservation of Natural Scenery 
for further consideration with the Commissioner of Parks. 
It was suggested that the vertical rock along the roadway be- 
low the waterfall in Bronx Park would be an appropriate and 
central site for such a tablet. 
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FEBRUARY 23, 1912. 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


A report was read from the Chairman of the Museum Com- 
mittee, Mr. Albert E. Davis, that the specimens offered the 
Society by Mr. Bolton had been installed in the Museum. 

It was voted that Mr. Stoughton and the Secretary be asso- 
ciated with the Committee on the Preservation of Natural 
Scenery for the work of erecting tablets commemorating the 
labors of the commission which served to obtain the system 
of parks in the Bronx. It was further voted that the Com- 
mittee be authorized to proceed with the preparation of a de- 
sign for the tablets and with the solicitation of funds, and, if 
necessary, to draw upon the treasury of the Society for a sum 
not exceeding $150.00 for this purpose. 

Mrs. A. C. Fiske reported progress in the matter of securing 
revolutionary relics for exhibit in the Museum. It was voted 
that Mrs. Fiske be elected a member of the Museum Com- 
mittee. 

It was voted that the Secretary communicate with Park 
Commissioner Higgins regarding the possibility of better pro- 
tection against fire and intrusion at the Lorillard Mansion. 


UNE. 1 ron: 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


The Secretary read correspondence with Commissioner 
Higgins to the effect that the Park Department could offer no 
additional protection to the Society’s collections in the Loril- 
lard Mansion. 

Mr. Davis, Chairman of the Museum Committee, reported 
recent additions to the Museum and requests from several 
patriotic societies for permission to place exhibits in the 
Museum Rooms of the Society. It was voted that the report 
be accepted. 

The following resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That The Bronx Society of Arts and Sciences 
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gratefully accepts the offer of the Daughters of the Revolution 
to deposit a collection of colonial objects in a room in the 
Museum at the Lorillard Mansion, Bronx Park, and to label 
the collection as so deposited. It was voted that the Museum 
Committee be empowered to extend at their discretion similar 
permission to other patriotic societies. 

Mr. Davis then reported for the Committee on Historic 
Sites that printings and drawings had been obtained for the 
tablets commemorating the work of the Commission which 
secured the present system of parks for the Bronx. It was 
voted that this report be accepted. 

It was voted that suitable exercises be held at the time of the 
erection of the tablets. 


JUNE «, 1912. 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of the Society was called to order at 
5.15 o'clock on the grounds of the Lorillard Mansion. 
In the absence of the President and Vice President Mr. 
Davis was elected Chairman. 
It was voted that the present officers of the Society be 
re-elected. 
OCTOBERs 10). 1012! 


MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


The resignation of the Secretary, Professor Arthur B. 
Lamb, was accepted. Mr. Geo. E. Stonebridge was appointed 
Secretary pro tem. Dr. Britton resigned as chairman of the 
Council and Albert E. Davis was elected. 

On motion of Mr. Stoughton, Mrs. Wm. W. Niles was 
requested to act as corresponding secretary. 

Mr. Davis showed a package of Confederate notes that were 
sent to him for exhibition by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
James McVeagh. The notes were dated 1861, 1862, 1863, 
1864. 

The design of a tablet commemorating the acquisition of the 
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Bronx Parks was favorably criticized by those present and it 
was stated that the tablets, of bronze, and six in number, 
would cost $120 each, and be placed in suitable positions in 
six of the parks, the sites having been selected and approved 
by the Park Commissioner; the donors are as follows: Grace 
H. Dodge, $25 ; Cleveland H. Dodge, $25; George W. Perkins 
$25; James Douglas, $30; Henry Lewis Morris, $50; Archer 
M. Huntington, $50; Augustus Hutchins & Brother, $200; 
Waldo Hutchins, $50; Louis C. Tiffany, $100; W. W. Niles, 
$100; Wm. E. Mushcenheim, $10; Dr. Britton $25, Dr. Mac- 
Cracken $10, making the total $700.00. 


JANUARY 16, 1913. 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


In regard to the expected consummation of the purchase by 
the City of the Poe Cottage, and its removal to Poe Park, a 
letter from the Chairman of the Council to Borough President 
C. C. Miller was read, in which the custody of the cottage 
was requested for this Society; and the answer of Mr. Miller 
in which he said, that as soon as the Board of Aldermen 
should approve the purchase, he would confer with Park 
Commissioner in regard to its custody. 

On motion, duly carried, the said letter of the Chairman of 
the Council was approved and confirmed, and on a second mo- 
tion, duly carried, he was authorized to address a letter to The 
Board of Commissioners of the Sinking Fund and to Park 
Commissioner Higgins, informing him that the Borough pres- 
ident had suggested that we be given the custody, and request- 
ing it. By a third motion, duly carried, the Museum Com- 
mittee was authorized, in case of the purchase of the cottage 
by the. city, and its being entrusted to our care, to remove the 
Poe bust, and the other Poe relics now in the Lorillard Man- 
sion to the Poe cottage, and to use its efforts to collect other 
objects connected with the memory of the poet. 

In regard to the tablets commemorating the work of the 
Park Commissioners, the Chairman of the Council reported 
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that the design had been approved by the Art Commission, 
and that the Tiffany Studios, which have been given the con- 
tract for their making and erection, had promised to finish 
them on or before April 8, 1913, that the sites for all except 
the one in Crotona Park had been selected, and that that one 
was referred to the Borough President to select; and that the 
site for the one in Bronx Park originally suggested by this 
Council, namely, in the Gorge, facing the Bronx River, just 
south of the Lorillard Mansion had been finally approved by 
the Park Commissioner. It was decided to dedicate all the 
tablets with proper ceremony, on Saturday, April 19, next, 
this being the thirtieth anniversary of the date of the report; 
the Committee on Sites and Historic Places was authorized to 
arrange all the details for this celebration. 

On motion, duly carried, an appropriation of $30 was au- 
thorized to pay for printing 2,000 leaflets, setting forth the 
activities of the Society. . 

Dr. Britton reported that the display case previously autho- 
rized, was completed. 


FEBRUARY 21, 1913. 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 

Mr. Davis submitted letters from Park Commissioner Hig- 
gins and Edward Hagaman Hall, showing that a mistake in 
identity had been made by the Park Commissioner when he 
agreed to give the custody of the Poe Cottage to the American 
Scenic and Historic Society, instead of the Bronx Society of 
Arts and Sciences. The matter is now under consideration. 

Two old-time engravings were donated by Mrs. Annis E. 
Clark, the subjects being “ Washington at 30 Years of Age.” 
The pictures were accepted and a vote of thanks extended to 
the donor. 

APRIL 171913. 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY. 

Park Comm. Higgins told of the work he had done regard- 
ing the bronze tablets to be set up in the parks and the Presi- 
dent thanked the Commissioner. 
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Mr. Albert E. Davis, Chairman of the Council, presented a 
very full and interesting report of its proceedings during the 
year. A vote of thanks was awarded to the donors of the 
funds for the park tablets. 

Mr. Stoughton described the condition of the Poe Cottage 
at length. 

Park Commissioner Higgins then described the location of 
various historical tablets in The Bronx, and said he would 
make a list of such monuments. 

Dr. John H. MacCracken was then proposed as a life mem- 
ber by Chancellor MacCracken and was duly elected. The 
following annual members proposed by Mrs. Wm. W. Niles 
were also elected: Mrs. Cyrus C. Miller; Mrs. Frederick W. 
Longfellow, Miss Emily Bolton, Mrs. Robt. L. Niles, Prof. 
James E. Lough, Rev. F. M. Clendenin, Dr. M. H. Brown and 
Mr. John McK. Camp. 

On motion of Mr. Stoughton, Chas. P. Hallock was elected 
to the Council. 

Dr. Hornaday offered a resolution asking that West 181st 
Street between Aqueduct and Sedgweck Avenues, be renamed 
“Hall of Fame Terrace.” The resolution was carried and 
the Secretary was empowered to present the Society’s wishes 
to the Borough authorities for action. 

Mr. Davis told of the compliment printed in the North Side 
News, which editorially referred to the Bronx Society of 
Arts and Sciences “as that very useful Society which does so 
much and is talked about so little.” 

The present officers and councillors were elected for the 
ensuing year, and the Hon. Thos. J. Higgins and Mr. Arthur 
A. Stoughton were elected vice-presidents to fill vacancies. 


Pee REO) 1O1h2. 
UNVEILING OF PARK TABLETS. 


Glorious sunshine, and a program well arranged and ex- 
ecuted, made a brilliant success of the presentation of six 
commemorative bronze tablets by the Bronx Society of Arts 
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and Sciences to the City of New York on Saturday afternoon, 
the 19th of April, 1913, which was the 30th anniversary of the 
legislative enactment authorizing the acquisition of the splen- 
did park system of the borough. 

The first tablet unveiled was attached to the wall of the 
entrance to the Zbrowski Mansion, the headquarters of the 
Bronx Commissioner of Parks. Directly across the road 
Troop No. 112, Boy Scouts of America, formed a guard of 
honor, with their staves stretched from boy to boy; and on 
their right, a platoon of Battery D, 2d Field Artillery, under 
Capt. Thereon D. Strong, was lined up. 

At 1.35 o'clock Cornetist Edward A. Stahl, of Squadron A, 
tst Cavalry band, sounded “ Attention,’ whereupon Chancel- 
lor Henry Mitchell MacCracken, president of the Society, 
said: 

“The six parks which we celebrate to-day, with the three 
great connecting parkways, came to our City under the lead- 
ership of a few citizens who secured, just thirty years ago, 
April 19, 1883, being the anniversary of Lexington Battle, an 
act of Legislature which appointed a Special Park Commis- 
sion for New York City. Its members served without pay, 
and if the entire seven were at all like the two of their number 
whom I personally knew, Mr. William W. Niles, Sr., and Mr. 
Charles L. Tiffany, they well deserve this honor of being 
remembered in tablets of enduring bronze. 

“As we stand here by our Park Commissioner’s headquar- 
ters we look east to Crotona Park, less than half a mile away, 
where the capital of our Borough is now situated. Claremont 
and Crotona Parks are nearly central in location; they are 
about 2 miles from tidewater, east or west about three to four 
miles distant from those foreign regions to the south, Ran- 
dall’s and Ward’s Island in Manhattan Borough, and four to 
five miles from these foreign cities on the north, Yonkers and 
Mount Vernon, Pelham Manor and New Rochelle. Nearer 
by to the north is Bronx Park, less than two miles away; 
northwest is Van Cortlandt, three miles away; and northeast 
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Pelham Bay Park, four miles distant, to which we are soon 
to travel. I cannot but think that New York is very generous 
to our neighbor cities jtist over our northern line. We give 
three great parks, comprising over five square miles, or over 
3,600 acres, to be enjoyed by their citizens as by ourselves. If 
ever we want to annex those towns, with their hundred thou- 
sand people, we have only to restrict the park privileges to 
New Yorkers. They will then all want to come in within 
thirty days. 

“The four parks I have named are the only ones in The 
Bronx having more than fifty acres each. They deserve the 
name of The Big Four. Crotona, the smallest of them, has 
154 acres. 

“This is the place and the time to take a snapshot view of 
our whole park property. Besides the Big Four I name The 
Little Four. Two of these are included in the six parks ac- 
quired by the effort of thirty years ago, namely Claremont and 
St. Mary’s, to the south, which we shall visit next after leaving 
Claremont. The one has thirty-four acres, the other thirty- 
eight. With these two I name, to make out the Little Four, 
McComb’s Dam Park, of 27 acres, and the University Park, 
which measures but three acres. but which has as an annex New 
York University campus, to which the public have had free 
access for walking, driving, and motoring for the last twenty 
years. The three acres are some day to be made four or five 
by an extension northward. This will happen when New 
York City fulfills its sacred pledge to give commodious access 
to the University Heights Station and Bridge, as compensation 
to our professors and students for the special station and 
property which were taken from the University by act of the 
City. This pledge, made under Seth Low, and partly ful- 
filled under Mayor McClellan and Vice-Mayor McGowan, 
will be met some day by New York City, just as such a pledge 
would be met by any honest man. 

“To the Big Four and the Little Four I have only to add 
the ‘Small Six,’ and then I shall have named all the places in 
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The Bronx which are most worthy to be named parks. To 
help you remember the Small Six I will offer you a rhyme: 


“Saint James’ and ‘ Devoe’ 
And): Edsar vas Poe 
With ‘Sigel’ and ‘ Bridge’ 
And’ “Echo” on Ridge: 
These tmake the = Smalla six. 


“T trust you will keep in your memories, hereafter forever, 
in logical order, the names of the fourteen great and little 
parks of our grand Borough of the Bronx. 

“And now, Mr. Commissioner, by the direction of the 
Bronx Society of Arts and Sciences, and in its name, I tender 
to you this Bronze Tablet, in memory and in honor of the gen- 
erous, wise, and perpetually fruitful gift of thirty years ago, 
made by the people of New York City and by the seven citi- 
zens who, without pay, fulfilled the responsible duty of Special 
Park Commissioners.” 

Park Commissioner Higgins formally accepted the tablet, 
thanking the Society and saying that not only the citizens of 
The Bronx, but those of Manhattan and Brooklyn as well as 
the neighboring Westchester cities owed a debt of gratitude 
to the Commission who acquired the parks. 

Rev. Henry M. Brown, D.D., a member of the Council of 
the Society then said: 

“Claremont Park is not a very large piece of land. On the 
map it looks like a small green college pennant. One edge is 
Teller Ave. The other edge is Clay Avenue, Belmont Street 
is the stick, and the point flutters in 170th Street, only three 
blocks to the south. The building on which the tablet has 
been placed by the Bronx Society of Arts and Sciences—the 
Zbrowski mansion—was the home of one family; and the 
present park was their grounds. Less than forty acres are 
here; and that was never a very big farm. 

“Now this little farm has become ours. It is a park, set 
aside for the recreation and enjoyment of the people of New 
York. Was it wise to turn it into a park? Did the Com- 
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missioners, a quarter century ago, do a praiseworthy thing 
when they secured these acres for the recreation and enjoy- 
ment of the people? In 1883 when they began their work 
this question was not easy to answer. Thirty years ago the 
population of The Bronx was 60,000 instead of 540,000 one 
ninth of what we have now. In those days the homes of the 
people did not yet crowd the boundaries of this pleasant re- 
servation. No well-graded streets told you when the limits of 
the park had been reached. The fields and woods about were 
wild. The bottomless (?) “Black Hole” on the west was 
rich in traditions of cattle which, in spite of the protecting 
barbed-wire had sunk to an untimely death in gruesome quick- 
sands. To-day the answer is clear and certain. We are 
glad these few blocks of land are not built upon with solid 
rows of houses. We are satisfied that standing in idleness 
they are better used than if they were full of crops. If they 
were still a farm they might yield a thousand bushels of corn; 
and of all who frequent them each might have for himself a 
quart of corn perhaps every year or if they were planted 
with potatoes they might yield four thousand bushels, and 
everybody might get a half peck of potatoes once in a twelve- 
month. But when our boys play ball on the diamonds it 
would take more than a few potatoes to call off their game. 
When the young man goes for a stroll with his sweetheart, 
some day to be his wife, these shady walks are worth more to 
him than a few handfuls of meal. When the kiddies frolic 
for sheer joy on the velvet lawns, and the babies and their 
proud mothers bask in the genial air and sunshine, who would 
give up for his share in our park for a fine dinner in the best 
hotel of the city? Blessings on the men whose wise foresight 
and whose care have given us this place of rest and quiet and 
health and beauty. For with Keats we hold that, 


“*A thing of beauty is a joy forever. 

Its loveliness increases; it will never 
Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 
A bower for us, and a sleep 
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Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing. 
Therefore on every morrow are we wreathing 

A flowery band to bind us to the earth, 

Spite of despondence, of the inhuman dearth 

Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 

Of all the unhealthy and o’er-darkened ways 

Made for our searching: yes, in spite of all 

Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 

From our dark spirits.’ 


Let us be thankful to the men who made the park, and to 
those who have tended it with loving care, and above all to 
Him whose showers and sunshine crown it with glory and 
benediction for all the people. Let no vandal hand destroy it, 
or injure it, or disfigure it or spoil it in any way. For it is 
ours. It belongs to all for the good of all. And when we 
are gone, may it continue to brighten the lives and cheer the 
souls of those who come after us forever.” 

After Chancellor MacCracken had introduced Mr. John 
Mullaly, the secretary and only surviving one of those whose 
names appear on the tablets, a chorus of school children led by 
Cornetist Stahl, sang “ The Star Spangled Banner” while Mrs. 
MacCracken pulled the cord which drew aside the flag re- 
vealing a handsome bronze tablet, the work of the Tiffany 
Studios inscribed as follows: 


PURSUANT TO AN ACT OF LEGISLATURE PASSED APRIL 19, 
1883 MAYOR FRANKLIN EDSON APPOINTED THE FOLLOWING 
COMMISSION TO SELECT AND LOCATE LANDS FOR PUBLIC PARKS 
IN THE 23RD AND 24TH WARDS OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
AND IN THE VICINITY THEREOF: 


LutHer R. MArsu, President 


Louis FIrzGERALD WALDO HUTCHINS 
CHARLES L. TIFFANY GEORGE W. McLEAN 
Wiii1aM W. NILEs THOMAS J. CROMBIE 


THE COMMISSION APPOINTED JOHN MULLALY, SECRETARY 
AND JAMES C. LANE, ENGINEER. 
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THE COMMISSION RECOMMENDED “THAT THE SEVERAL 
TRACTS OF LAND EMBRACED UNDER THE FOLLOWING TITLES BE 
APPROPRIATED FOR THE RECREATION AND ENJOYMENT OF THE 
INHABITANTS OF NEW YORK.” 

VAN CorTLANDT PARK 
PELHAM Bay PARK 
Bronx PARK 
CroTONA PARK 
CLAREMONT PARK 
St. Mary’s Park 
MosHoLtu PARKWAY 
Bronx & PELHAM PARKWAY 
Crotona PARKWAY 


Erected by 
THE Bronx Soctety oF Arts & SCIENCES 
MCMNIII 


This ended the first ceremony at eight minutes after two 
o'clock. A dozen automobiles conveyed speakers and guests 
up through Mt. Hope to 175th Street, to the Concourse, to 
149th street, to St. Mary’s Park. Each auto was decorated 
with the National colors and some carried a pretty blue and 
buff pennant, inscribed ‘ Bronx Parks, 4-19-13,” the gift of 
Edwin Forrest Branning, who also tendered his automobile 
for conveyance of guests. 

At 2.31 P. M., the Chancellor opened the ceremonies at St. 
Mary’s Park, to the south of the band stand, saying: 

“This park of Saint Mary’s is unique in that it is the 
only park within the one hundred miles of the circumference 
of our great city that is named after a woman. May not this 
be a little of the inherited masculine grudge which Adam felt 
against Eve for having him turned out of the park of Eden? 

“This park is not only named after a woman, but a sainted 
woman. One other park in the Bronx has its name for a 
saint, namely, Saint James. Also, two parks in Manhattan 
are in honor of saints, Saint Nicholas and Saint Gabriel. 
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to which I belong myself. It commemorates no less than 
Brooklyn seems not to believe in saints, but it believes in 
another order of exalted creatures, namely, the ‘Mac’ family, 
three of this family, namely McCarren and McLoughlin and 
McKinley. Brooklynites prefer these to the names of saints. 

“T congratulate the neighbors of this park on its interesting 
name. 

“When I came to New York City, near thirty years ago, 
my three boys were each under ten years of age. I had the 
good fortune, after long searching for a house, to make my 
home within half a block of a small park. It had only about 
two acres, and the expense of its upkeep was not met by the 
City, but by a charge on the adjacent property which added 
something to our rents. I would gladly have paid twice the 
added rent rather than lose this place for my boys for their 
running out-of-doors and playing wholesome games. The 
dwellers near St. Mary’s possess, in this small park, a valuable 
property, such to bring returns of health and recreation to 
their children. Perhaps you pay higher rents because you live 
near this property. Whether you do or do not, you have espe- 
cial obligation to see that the parkis taken care of. Youshould 
look to it that the City government and police protect its grass, 
its trees, its shrubbery, and its flowers. It would be well if 
those living within a block should appoint a committee to look 
after it and to prosecute those who damage it. Just because, 
as I said in the beginning, St. Mary’s is named after a woman 
and a saint, it makes a demand on the courtesy and chivalry 
of the boys who enjoy this park to pay honor to their own 
mothers by taking the best of care of it. You should all see 
to it, because of its name, that it is the cleanest and brightest 
and most attractive park within the whole hundred miles 
which bound our great city.” 

After Comm. Higgins had responded, Mr. Geo. E. Stone- 
bridge, recording secretary of the Society, said: 

“Thirty-five years ago, while I was living in the mining 
town of Nevada City, California, a lady said to me: ‘When 
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you are back home, don’t you go to Central Park, nearly every 
day?” ‘Why,’ I said, ‘we seldom go near it.’ ‘Well,’ she 
said, ‘If I ever go to New York, the first place I will visit 
will be Central Park.’ That was the only park that we had 
at that time and I wonder what that lady would say now it 
she could see the six splendid parks of The Bronx that we are 
visiting to-day—Van Cortlandt, with its golf links, lake and 
parade ground; Pelham Bay, with its magnificent water front; 
Bronx, with its soul-satisfying hemlock grove and rocky gorge; 
Crotona, with a little lake nestling among the trees; St. Mary’s - 
with its permanent baby show, and Claremont, where we can 
all go and get acquainted with the man who keeps é¢verything 
looking so nice—the Hon. Thomas J. Higgins, our Park Com- 
missioner. 

“Two hundred years ago, the deer used to roam through 
our parks, pursued by the Indian with his silent arrow. Dears 
still roam through our parks, but they are not afraid of a man, 
for every one of these dears has her man with her, and the 
little fellow with the silent arrow, Mr. Cupid, makes some 
mighty fine shots. The parks are the greatest matrimonial 
agencies that we have, and the business became so heavy that 
we had to establish a separate marriage mill for The Bronx at 
our Borough Hall. 

“The best way to advertise The Bronx is through its parks, 
so whenever you write to your friends send a photograph of 
one of our beauty spots, and always remember that you are 
living in the grandest country on earth, and the greatest city 
in that country is the City of New York, and the finest place 
to live in that city is the Borough of The Bronx, so Boom THE 
Bronx!” 

District Supt. Dwyer and Miss Conlon had charge of the 
children and as they sang the National anthem, Miss Conlon 
and a pupil from an adjoining school drew aside the flag, re- 
vealing the tablet on the rock. Troop 104, Boy Scouts, 
attended here. 

Up Prospect avenue the autos sped to Crotona Park, where 
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at a rock south of Borough Hall, a large crowd was gathered. 
Here Dr. MacCracken spoke as follows: 

“The Park of Crotona is the present site of the capital of 
the Borough. Whether it is to be the capital of the County as 
well it will be for the future to determine. It has a good 
name for the site of a capital. The original reason for this 
name was, no doubt, the existence of the Croton aqueduct, for 
the name Croton and Crotona are identical in ancient history. 
The name was imported into New York State, I believe, at the 
same time that innumerable classic titles were brought in, 
without any tariff. We got Rome and Carthage and Syra- 
cuse, Cato and Scipio and Regulus, Corinth and Athens and 
last, but not least, Crotona. Crotona City is famous in educa- 
tion, for it was the home of Pythagoras, the greatest of early 
philosophers, and of Milo, the greatest of early athletes, thus 
proving higher learning and athletics ought to help and not 
hinder one another. I see no reason against the name Cro- 
tona for the capital of our County as well as of our Borough. 
Manhattan puts its new court house close by its City Hall. 
I see not why we may not put our principal county buildings 
either on land fronting Crotona Park or in the park itself. 
It would be hard to find a more central location, or one more 
accessible from all parts of the Borough for many years to 
come. As President of the Society of Arts and Sciences of 
the Bronx, I speak of this not as a political, but purely as a 
social question, which, if wisely handled, will enhance the 
beauty and the welfare of our Borough. 

“Tf we place the capital of the County in or near Crotona 
Park, it will place a new obligation on all the people who live 
nearby to keep this park one of the cleanest, handsomest, and 
most attractive in the whole city. It is time for you to have 
a neighborhood society to work for Crotona Park and to 
make it worthy of its place in the heart of this great Borough.” 

Borough President Cyrus C. Miller made the address of 
acceptance, expressing his appreciation of the honor and his 
hope that the day would never come when any part of the 
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parks would be taken for any other purpose than recreation 
and pleasure of the people. He was followed by E-x-Senator 
George M. S. Schulz, President of the Taxpayers’ Alliance, 
who said: 

“The people of this borough appreciate the magnificent sys- 
tem of Parks in which Crotona Park is so well situated. The 
advantage—and I speak especially to the boys and girls here 
—which comes to us with the freedom of this park imposes a 
reciprocal obligation on us to take care of it, preserve it and 
help to keep it beautiful.’ Joseph P. Hennessy followed him 
and said it was the duty of the public to support the Park, 
Commissioner for protection of the parks. 

“T stand with those who are opposed to taking any part of 
these parks for purposes other than those for which they 
originally were intended,” he added. 

Mrs. W. W. Niles drew aside the flag, while the cornetist 
played, but very strangely, the crowd of children did not sing, 
though some of the audience did. Troop No. 120, Scout 
Master D. M. Bull, were the guard of honor at Crotona and 
Battery D, 2d Field Artillery, were on duty also. 

The most picturesque scene was in Bronx Park, which was 
reached at 3.30 and as the program called for 3.45, Cornetist 
Stahl obligingly played “ Marching Through Georgia,” “ Kil- 
larney”’ and the “Last Rose of Summer.” 

Soon Battery D hove in sight and it was the wonder and 
admiration of all how they covered the ground so quickly with 
their heavy guns and caissons, from Crotona to Bronx. Un- 
der the bow-bridge they cantered, guidons fluttering in the 
breeze, horses prancing and shaking their heads and manes 
which with the red-trimmed blue uniforms of the men made 
a picture of life and color. As they drew up below the falls 
standing by the gorge, under the bow-bridge, with the roar 
of rushing waters making speaking difficult, Chancellor Mac- 
Cracken said: 

“Bronx Park is the home of three societies of New York, 
two of them already great, the third to be greater next year 
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than it is now. The southern half of Bronx Park is kept by 
the New York Zoological Society, the northern half by the 
New York Botanical Garden. The Lorillard Mansion, 
near the center of the park, affords a certain space to our 
own Bronx Society of Arts and Sciences. Our little terri- 
tory is like the city of Berwick-on-Tweed, which is the boun- 
dary between Scotland and England. Even the latest guide 
books say that Berwick is still regarded as neutral ground, 
belonging officially to neither one of the kingdoms named. 
Great Britain, geographically, still consists of England, Scot- 
land, and Berwick-on-Tweed. So the Kingdom of Sciences 
in The Bronx consists of the Bronx Botanical Garden, headed 
by Dr. Britton (you must distinguish him from the other 
great Britain across the ocean, because he spells his name 
Britton) ; second, the Bronx Zoological Garden, headed by 
Dr. Hornaday; and the Bronx Society of Arts and Sciences, 
which is neutral territory. It belongs to both Doctors Brit- 
ton and Hornaday and about four score other citizens, who 
each give to it a few evenings in the year and a membership 
fee of three dollars. It has a superior claim on the Bronx to 
either of the great societies named, because, while they are 
supported by the whole city of New York, we are named 
The Bronx Society, and have little to hope for beyond our 
own borough. We are one of the few meeting places in this 
great borough of half a million people where persons meet 
to serve their Borough wholly apart from any political party, 
from any religious denomination, and from any business 
scheme. We work for history, as we work to-day celebrat- 
ing the inception of these notable parks. Yet not for his- 
tory for its own sake so much as to celebrate civic devotion, 
to stimulate true civic pride, and to make life a larger thing 
and a nobler thing for our half million people. We work for 
art when we leave these memorials to-day in graceful tablets 
of bronze, when we placed in a certain small park a bronze 
bust of our former citizen Edgar A. Poe; and our officers are 
working for art when they are trying to chastise, if possible, 
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certain hoodlums who dishonored themselves by overturning 
this recent memorial, it is said from some spite against police- 
men. We have wrought for science when we have given 
free lectures on matters of science, especially of local interest. 
We would promote both science and history by enriching our 
museum in the Lorillard Mansion. We want for this pur- 
pose a thousand members, that we may have a night and a 
day custodian. In Brooklyn, with only three and one half 
times as many people as The Bronx, they have seventy times 
as many members of their Society of Arts and Sciences. It 
is because Brooklyn has had a corporate life of its own for 
an entire century. The Bronx never had a separate corporate 
life. There were here only a half a dozen little hamlets, 
poor country cousins distantly related to the rich and grand 
lady, Mistress New York. Now we have become, both by 
law and by fact, a younger sister of the great Borough of 
Manhattan, while the whole city is a family of five sisters. 
The ancient mother, called New York City, is no longer alone. 
Her five daughters together share her glory and her name, 
and Bronx is not the smallest nor the poorest among these 
five sisters.” 

The tablet was accepted by Commissioner Higgins, who 
said: 

“Tf that special Park Commission of Seven had done no 
other work than to acquire this park it would have been de- 
serving of these commemorative tablets, expressing the grati- 
tude of the present generation and generations to come. The 
Bronx Park is the most beautiful in the country, and it is 
one of which we well may be proud. I am sure the citizens 
of this city will feel grateful in future years to the Bronx 
Society of Arts and Sciences for providing these commemo- 
rative tablets.” 

Dr. Nathaniel L. Britton, Director-in-Chief of the N. Y. 
Botanical Garden and a member of the Council, was next in- 
troduced, and after stating that Commissioner Higgins was 
the father of the tablet idea, said: 
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“The establishment of the Park System of the Bronx fore- 
shadowed the foundation and development of its two great 
educational institutions, the New York Botanical Garden and 
the New York Zoological Park, both subsequently located in 
Bronx Park, and both contemplated by the Commission, whose 
achievements we to-day commemorate. The Botanical Gar- 
den reservation includes 250 acres of the northern part of this 
Park, extending south along the western side of the Bronx 
River to a point nearly opposite the old Lorillard Snuff Mull, 
and on the eastern side to a point somewhat above the water- 
fall. South of these limits to Pelham Avenue about 150 
acres remain under the sole jurisdiction of the Department 
of Parks. The Zoological Park comprises all the land of 
Bronx Park south of Pelham Avenue. 

“Through liberal financial provisions by the City of New 
York and through large sums privately contributed, the de- 
velopment of these institutions has gone forward by leaps 
and bounds. No such rapid formation of similar institu- 
tions on so large a scale has ever been accomplished in any 
other city, for construction work dates back only to 1896. 
Both institutions have already attained international import- 
ance in this brief period; their collections of plants and animals 
are continually increasing in variety; rare species are being 
brought from distant lands, and their educational and scien- 
tific work is expanding; their future is very bright as among 
the most useful of establishments for public enjoyment, for 
education, and for scientific research. Both are controlled 
by corporations chartered by the State of New York and thus 
empowered to receive, hold, and administer funds for all pur- 
poses germane to their corporate existence. The endowment 
of both institutions is as yet small relative to the usefulness 
of such endowments; opportunity is thus offered for donors 
to materially increase their permanent funds. 

“The natural features of Bronx Park are of great beauty 
and throughout the building of the Botanical Garden and the 
Zoological Park they have been jealously guarded and pre- 
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served; the most precious of these are the wonderful forest of 
hemlock spruce and the steep-banked gorge of the Bronx 
River, where we meet on this occasion. This forest is the 
most southern natural hemlock woods along the Atlantic 
Coast, and was long ago characterized by the late William E. 
Dodge as the most valuable natural possession of the city. 
The geologist tells us that the river-gorge was cut through 
the gneissic rocks which form its sides by the flow of the 
river during and since the Great Ice Age. The location of 
this tablet in this highly instructive and beautiful natural 
environment is a most appropriate one.” 

Chancellor MacCracken then said that, while he was pres- 
ident of the Society, he would now introduce the man who 
did all the work and kept the Society in motion—Mr. Albert 
E. Davis, chairman of the Council. 

Mr. Davis, addressing himself to “Mr. President, ladies 
and gentlemen, boys and girls—and one dog” (alluding to 
a dog in the arms of one of the boys), then read the fol- 
lowing poem: 


BEWITCHING BRONX. 


A. Tribute. 


This April afternoon we dedicate 
On yonder rock a tablet to the men 

Whose labors saved this park; and meditate 
On what it is and what it might have been. 


For all around outside its boundaries, 
On land fait nature moulded with such grace, 
And beautified with grass and stately trees, 
Man’s efforts now her handiwork efface. 


Great awkward boxes, built of brick and stone, 
In rows on rows uprear their garish forms; 

While harnessed lightning speeds with roar and groan 
Straight to this park—its very gateway storms. 
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But here—ah, here in this sequestered ground, 
This charming valley of the Ahquahung, 

What quiet grace and beauty here abound! 
What balm for weary eyes—for nerves unstrung. 


Look yonder! see that gentle, placid stream, 
Reflecting, mirror-like, its wooded banks: 
Of such scenes poets sing and artists dream— 
Each reverently the great Creator thanks. 


And see it now, as o’er the dam it glides 
And dancing, leaping—seems to laugh with glee; 
Then down the gorge it whirls ‘twixt rocky sides; 
Sparkling with life and speeds on toward the sea. 


Across the river see that hemlock grove, 
That fairyland of sylvan loveliness, 

Where wood nymphs with pine needles deftly wove 
Their lacy gauze the zephyrs to caress. 


Yon moss-grown rock, bedecked in velvet green, 
Into whose clefts the gnarled and twisted root 

With confidence seeks strength from depths unseen— 
What rustic pranks from its recesses shoot! 


Bewitching Bronx! fair Queen of Parks! thy charms 
Enrapture me, and cause my cares to cease; 

Thy magic spell my troubled spirit calms 
And here, ah here, my weary soul finds peace. 


All honor then to those whose wisdom spared 

These hills and vales, these knolls and quaint ravines; 
For generations yet ‘unborn prepared 

A respite from the City’s ugly scenes. 


No words of ours can fitly sound their praise; 
We humbly pay, in bronze, this slight tribute— 
Mute witness may it be for length of days 
To all who of their labors reap the fruit. 
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J. H. Jones next spoke appreciatively of the obstacles over- 
come by the Commission and recited Rudyard Kipling’s poem 
“Tf.” There were no boy scouts in evidence, but some very 
attractive school children sang with a will as Miss Edith 
Higgins, daughter of the Commissioner, drew aside the flag. 

Out over Bronx & Pelham Parkway the autos dashed, 
reaching the athletic field precisely at 4.30, the time set for the 
Pelham Bay Park ceremony, where Boy Scouts, Troop No. 
117, under Scout Master A. G. Clarke, was lined up. 

Here Chancellor MacCracken said: 

“Pelham Bay Park has seemed to me always like a great 
park reserve upon which our City may make indefinite drafts 
in the years to come, just as a great business corporation keeps 
a great reserve fund to draw on for coming needs. It is a 
magnificent asset for the future of both The Bronx and Man- 
hattan Boroughs. I am told that it is more than twice as 
large as Central Park, and three times larger than any park in 
the Borough of Brooklyn. It is the nearest great park to 
salt water. It is better suited to boating exercise than if it 
were a park on the ocean. It has better roads than Central 
Park in Manhattan. The use of these roads which I have 
personally made during twenty years in The Bronx has not 
been upon a large scale: indeed, it has only been a “ one- 
horse affair.” But as the guest of others I know these roads 
from the view point of the motorist, and am told that they 
are the best roads in our great City. Besides are the fine 
golf links, the splendid athletic grounds, with ball fields, 
running tracks, swings, and varied apparatus for muscular 
development and health. The larger Twin Island, a section 
of the Park, is now lent for a home for poor children from 
the congested parts of Manhattan. 

“As the story says respecting the mountain and Mo- 
hammed, Pelham Bay Park is never going to travel the eight 
or ten miles to Manhattan Borough, but Manhattan Borough 
is already coming to Pelham Bay Park. Nor will another 
generation pass before The Bronx will have a million inhab- 
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itants, mainly between where we now stand and the Concourse, 
and every acre of the park will be utilized. 

“How many of the more than one hundred thousand motor 
cars now listed in this State travel the Pelham Bay Park ro- 
it is not possible to tell. It is safe to say that there are ten 
thousands of motorists that feel indebted for this park. 
When people want a genuine whiff of real salt air, wafted 
over the salt meadows, the best place I know for it is this park 
of Pelham Bay. As a society that takes some note of science 
as well as art, we are watching the experiment in applied sci- 
ence that will exterminate the mosquito on the low grounds 
of Pelham Bay, and we will welcome a prudent use of City 
money for this purpose. 

“Pelham Bay Park is the only one of our large parks that 
cannot at this time be reached by a five-cent fare. When the 
day comes when it is greatly needed by an increasing popula- 
tion, I am sure that the five-cent fare will come also.” 

Comm. Higgins again demonstrated his ability to say the 
right thing in a few words. 

President Henry D. Appleton, of the City Island Board of 
Trade, spoke of the very great benefit to the East Bronx of 
Pelham Bay Park, and especially urged upon the boys and 
gitls present the duty of protecting it. 

Arthur A. Stoughton, a vice-president of the Bronx Society 
of Arts and Sciences next spoke, saying: 

“T stand here for a moment to focus your thought, as we 
look back to that far-off time when this Commission did its 
work so well—when the City and this Borough were not as 
thickly settled as they are now—and forward to the future, 
when they will be far more thickly settled than they are now. 
Then they exhibited imagination and faith and sagacity; now 
we justify their act as wise; the future will alone realize how 
well they planned and enter fully into the fruition of their 
labors. 

“The movement for parks, open spaces and playgrounds 
is now world-wide, but its growth has been principally since 
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the date of which this is the thirtieth anniversary. What 
broadmindedness and grasp of future need is made apparent. 
All the world is now convinced that, with concentration of 
people in cities, parks must be provided, and that moneys thus 
spent provide the best sort of investment for health, morals 
and efficiency. 

“Vienna, Berlin, Brussels, Prague, and other European 

cities have their parks and park systems. Paris is about to 
convert its fortifications into a circle of parking. A green 
belt about London is projected. Boston has the most superb 
system in this country. New York has now a fair supply. 
Manhattan has 1,000 acres, Brooklyn, 1,000; Queens, 1,000, 
and Richmond, 100, making a total of 3,100 acres. The 
Bronx alone has in these splendid areas we have visited today, 
3,800 acres. 
- “Parks are of five kinds: very small, small, large, larger, 
largest. New York has many examples of the four first 
kinds, but only one of the fifth—this lordly Pelham Bay Park, 
with its 1,756 acres of unsurpassed variety; of natural beauty, 
and of features of attractiveness. Its size ensures its protec- 
tion from encroachment by the crowding city, and its char- 
acter as a natural and sylvan tract, while its accessibility puts 
it in easy reach of the thousands who seek its pleasant reaches 
of shore and meadow, woods and stream, for recreation and 
enjoyment of nature. Bathing and boating, picnicking and 
camping, driving and walking, field sports and games, nature 
study and the restfulness of contemplation of views of land 
and water and sky, afford satisfaction for all lovers of the 
open air life. 

“Well may we honor by this tablet the names and achieve- 
ment of this Commission, who planned so wisely, and the 
City, which executed their plan, to dedicate for public use for- 
ever this great and beautiful tract, bounded on the north by 
Pelham Manor and the countryside of Westchester County, 
on the east by the mind-expanding prospect of the Sound and 
the Long Island shore, and on the south and west by the 
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aspiration and need of the great masses of the City for out- 
of-door enjoyment.” 

Mr. John Mullaly, the surviving member of the Commis- 
sion, then asked an opportunity to speak, alluded feelingly to 
the opposition and ingratitude he met with. Such men as 
Theodore Roosevelt and Mayor Edson opposed the acquire- 
ment of the Park System, to secure which he had personally 
sacrificed much time and money. 

Albert E. Davis, an officer of the 22d Regiment Veterans 
Association, complimented Scout Master A. G. Clarke and 
Troop No. 117 on their soldierly bearing and Miss Niles un- 
veiled the tablet. 

Then Commissioner Higgins treated the visitors and guests 
to an unexpected trip up over Pelham Bridge and via the 
shore drive to City Island Bridge. 

Speeding back over Bronx and Pelham Parkway to Bronx 
Park and Mosholu Parkway, Van Cortlandt Park was 
reached at half-past five, only fifteen minutes late despite the 
Pelham Park side trip. Here Chancellor MacCracken spoke 
as follows: 

“Van Cortlandt Park has been a popular playground 
throughout the score of years that I have lived only two 
miles from its southern border. Since the extension of the 
Subway line it is becoming, on many days, a crowded play- 
ground. Many a time it is the gayest looking place in the 
whole Bronx to a visitor looking down from any of the many 
lofty viewpoints which it affords. He sees the military 
parade grounds, the golf links, the glittering lake in the time 
of the skating season, the tennis courts, the polo and ball 
grounds. 

“Van Cortlandt is likely to be more than ever the resort of 
the people, since not only the Broadway line of the Subway, 
but also, within a few years, the line up Lexington and Jerome 
Avenues will carry all Manhattan Borough there for a nickel 
a head. 

“Tn historical associations this park, with its vicinity, is 
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richer than any other of the six parks whose beginnings we 
celebrate to-day. It alone among them possesses a Wash- 
ington mansion, it alone has a regiment of the Daughters of 
the Revolution to keep guard over its historic treasures. ‘This 
west end of the Bronx has given our Bronx Society of Arts 
and Sciences several of its most liberal helpers. They are 
doing their full share in making up the fund which provides 
the memorials for the six parks to-day. 

“There is a newspaper rumor going the rounds, which I 
trust is without foundation. It declares that the people living 
just west of this park, while they belong to Bronx Borough, 
do not want to belong to Bronx County, but to be left in the 
County of New York. They are attached, I suppose, to the 
sheriff and judges down town, the Tweed Court House and 
the Tombs. They remind me of the Scottish Guards in Sir 
Walter Scott’s romance ‘Quentin Durward,’ who said: ‘We 
will be judged only by our ain Captain, we will be hanged 
by Sandy Wilson, the auld marshal of our ain regiment, who 
is as honest a man as ever tied a noose.” 

“Being myself a Bronxite who had no special desire to 
have Bronx County created in this time of high taxes, I yet 
believe in Bronxites keeping together in the creation of a new 
county, and in our obtaining our share of the City’s funds, 
before they put all the money into the rotund Court House 
which, with the land it stands on, will cost us more than did 
the Revolutionary War. 

“As I now proceed to dedicate this tablet, let me offer as 
the final sentiment of this magnificent day: Bronxites for the 
Bronx and for New York City too.” 

Park Commissioner Walter G. Eliot, of the Borough of 
Queens, accepted for the City in the following eloquent words: 

“This is an auspicious and significant moment. We have 
paused in our daily work for a brief time to pay a gentle 
tribute of respect to those who, sacrificing far more than we 
have, left us this Park as a souvenir of their unselfish devo- 
tion to the greatest and noblest of all work, the uplift of hu- 
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manity. Until this moment, few among New York’s swarm- 
ing millions knew their names, fewer yet cared who they were. 
But it is a pleasant duty imposed upon us to establish at this 
spot a memorial tablet that shall be more enduring than mere 
memory. 

“In days of old, when the great Oracle of Delphos spoke or 
the Cumzean Sybil cast her oracular leaves before the King, 
such sayings or script were handed down from generation to 
generation with flawless accuracy by word of mouth, for 
script was rare and costly. To-day it squanders itself upon 
a half-thinking world. To-day expressed thought is caught 
in air and automatically recorded in enduring form. What 
may be the methods of the future even our fancy cannot fore- 
tell. For the time it contents us to do the best we can to 
tempt the countless thousands who shall pass here in the 
future to pause and give heed to the names and deeds of those 
to whom they must ever be indebted for the enjoyment of this 
green oasis in the City’s desert of brick and stone. The gentle 
the appreciative, will breathe a requiem for the repose of 
the souls of such as John Mullaly, ‘Father of the Bronx 
Parks.’ Could any title be nobler? Time was when only the 
Red Man roamed this place. To-day the millions are white 
and black and from all nations. The Indian’s reverent love 
of the beautiful sanctified this spot and nature favored it with- 
out cost. The hand of modern man and the wealth of mod- 
ern purse must ever be employed to beautify and to pre- 
serve it from the vandalism of the thoughtless and the 
heartless. 

“To you, gentle givers of this tablet, the City of New 
York, which gives me the prized honor of speaking for it, 
extends its thanks—a brief word but meaning much. May 
the example you set by your act to-day serve to inspire others 
to unselfish deeds down through the years to come. May the 
Creator forever grant peace to our City. May the City breed 
noble chief magistrates. May such grant to you men of the 
type of my brother Commissioner, Honorable Thomas Jef- 
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erson Higgins to guard and conserve your beautiful Park 
heritage. 

“Still waters run deep and pure. He whose heart goes 
out to a child, he to whom animals come uncalled, he to 
whom nature appeals can never be false to the trust you 
impose. Again, in the name of the City, I thank you of the 
‘Society of Arts and Sciences of The Bronx’ for this gift.” 

Commissioner Eliot was followed by William W. Niles, 
son of one of the original commission, and who himself is 
doing a fine work on the Bronx River Parkway Commission. 

After Commissioner Higgins had spoken, the assembled 
school children sang “‘ The Star Spangled Banner”’ while Miss 
Higgins drew aside the flag revealing the tablet on the skate 
house wall—a temporary site—and the ceremonies were over, 
at 6 o'clock. 

Commissioner Higgins and guests repaired to the Boat 
House Restaurant in Bronx Park, where a light repast was 
served. The guests departed for home at half past seven 
with congratulations to Commissioner Higgins and Mr. Davis 
for the success of the day’s proceedings. 


OCTOBER 28, 1913. 


MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


The Chairman reported that the Poe Cottage had been 
moved to its new site in Poe Park and that he expected Park 
Commissioner Higgins to transfer its custody to the Society 
within a short time. 

The Publication Committee was authorized to prepare copy 
for a third part of the “Transactions of the Society,” to con- 
tain the records of meetings up to date and the complete pro- 
ceedings at the unveiling of Park Tablets. 

The Museum Committee was authorized to transfer all 
relics of Edgar Allan Poe in the museum rooms at the Loril- 
lard Mansion to the Poe Cottage in the event of the custody of 
that cottage being placed with the Society; and the Committee 
was further authorized to construct a suitable case for such 
relics in the Poe Cottage. 
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MAY 7O;1ora 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 

Mrs. Fiske suggested that the Society cooperate with the 
Board of Health in regard to “Cleaning-up Day,’ and the 
following resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved: That The Bronx Society of Arts and Sciences 
approves the establishment of ‘“ Cleaning-up Day,” and urges 
the entire population of the Bronx to cooperate in this im- 
portant civic effort. 

Resolved: That the Secretary be and is hereby requested 
to transmit this resolution to the Health Department, the Park 
Department, and the Street Cleaning Department. 

Dr. Denbigh deplored the unprotected condition of the Poe 
pedestal in Poe Park, which was being defaced by boys climb- 
ing up on it, and suggested that the Park Commissioner be 
asked to inclose it with an iron railing. 


MAY 9g, 1914. 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY. 


The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President: Dr. Henry M. MacCracken. Vice-Presidents: 
Hon. Douglas Mathewson, Hon. Thomas W. Whittle, Dr. 
Alfred T. Schauffler, Dr. John H. Denbigh, Dr. William T. 
Hornaday. Secretary: George E. Stonebridge. Treasurer: 
Olin J. Stephens. Councillors: Albert E. Davis, Chairman; 
Dr. Henry M. Brown, Dr. Nathaniel L. Britton, Dr. Hugo 
Newman, Major Jos. I. Berry, Victor H. Paltsits, Reginald 
Pelham Bolton, Walter D. Hallett, Mrs. A. C. Fiske, William 
W. Niles, Mrs. Cyrus C. Miller, Mrs. Robert L. Niles, Miss 
Emily Bolton. 

After the meeting the members were treated to a very in- 
teresting illustrated lecture by Dr. N. L. Britton, Director of 
the New York Botanical Garden, in the lecture hall of that 
institution, on ‘‘ Wild Flowers of Spring,” and then proceeded 
through the Hemlock Grove to the Museum of the Society in 
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the Lorillard Mansion, where the interesting exhibits were 
inspected. . 

Mr. Albert E. Davis, Chairman of the Council, presented 
the following report: 

The last report of the Council to the Society was submitted 
at its annual meeting held at the residence of the President, 
Dr. MacCracken, on University Heights on Thursday even- 
ing, April 17, 1913. At this meeting final arrangements were 
made for the dedication in the parks of the borough of bronze 
tablets commemorative of the acquirement of the Park system 
of The Bronx. The dedications took place with appropriate 
ceremonies from 1.15 to 7.30 P. M. on Saturday, April 19, 
being the 30th anniversary of their acquirement. 

In May and June, 1913, several communications were re- 
ceived from our fellow member, Mr. Victor Hugo Paltsits, 
former State Historian, offering to prepare and deposit in the 
Museum of the Society, a bibliography of Joseph Rodman 
Drake, the Bronx poet, best known as the author of ‘“ The 
American Flag.” Mr. Paltsits suggested that the prepara- 
tion of such a Drake bibliography would be a distinct con- 
tribution to the literary bibliographies of our country. The 
Society could sell copies at $1 each, limiting the edition to 
about 200 copies and could cover the cost or more than the 
cost of printing. We hope that Mr. Paltsits may carry out 
this project in the near future. 

During the year, considerable preparatory work was done 
on a proposed publication. Manuscript was prepared and 
photographs and half tone illustrations made, but the pub- 
lisher, Mr. Schuyler S. Hampton, informs me that thus far 
he has not been able to raise the necessary funds, which he 
attributed to the financial depression of the times. 

Mr. Hampton secured the membership of Mr. Henry J. 
Jordis for the Society. 

About 2 o’clock on the afternoon of Wednesday, May 13, 
1913, a sword carried by an officer of the Civil War was stolen 
from the Museum in the Lorillard Mansion by some Italian 
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boys, while the caretaker, Mr. Paine, was washing the win- 
dows. He chased the boys, but-they escaped. The police 
were notified, but the sword was not recovered. This again 
emphasizes the necessity of precaution for the protection of 
exhibits, the lack of which is one of the greatest drawbacks to 
the development of the Museum. 

Mr. Robert W. De Forest, President of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, took up the question of loaning to the Bronx 
Society of Arts and Sciences objects of art for which there 
is no longer space in the Metropolitan Museum. Mr. De 
Forest informs me that there are a number of legal obstacles 
to be overcome; thus far nothing definite has been accom- 
plished. 

In July, Mr. Arthur A. Stoughton wrote to the Chairman 
that he had been appointed Professor of Architecture in the 
University of Manitoba and that he would be leaving in Sep- 
tember for Winnipeg to seek his fortune in the great North- 
west. In his departure this Society lost a valuable member. 

The Bronze bust of Edgar Allan Poe, presented to the 
City by this Society, disappeared from its pedestal for a_ 
time, but was recovered by the Park employees. 

On September 25, 1913, George E. Stonebridge, Recording 
Secretary, presented in the name of the Society, to the City 
Island Library and on October 16, 1913, to the Tremont 
Branch New York Public Library, each one a historical framed 
group of pictures. 

In September, Mr. Walter Chisholm offered to present to 
the Society a collection of minerals and curiosities gathered 
during his life time. This offer was declined with thanks at 
the Council meeting, on October 28. 

At this meeting, the Chairman reported that the Poe Cot- 
tage had been moved to its new site in Poe Park and that he 
expected Park Commissioner Higgins to transfer its cus- 
tody to the Society within a short time. 

When the cottage was dedicated, this Society was over- 
looked and the promised custodianship has not yet been trans- 
ferred to it. 
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At the October meeting, the Publication Committee was 
authorized to prepare copy for the Third Part of the Trans- 
actions of the Society to contain records of meetings up to 
date, and the complete proceedings at the unveiling of the 
park tablets. 

On October 20, Rawson W. Haddon presented a facsimile 
of a manuscript “ The Rationale of Verse,’ by Edgar A. Poe. 

On March 29, 1914, a communication was received from 
Samuel Landsman, 1380 Prospect Avenue, Bronx, suggesting 
as part of the work of the preservation of historic places, that 
the Society endeavor to preserve at Bronx River below Tre- 
mont avenue on the west bank, an old stone colonial mansion 
of historic and architectural interest, and which he suggested 
it might be possible for the Bronx River Parkway Commis- 
sion to preserve. He also stated that at Boone avenue and 
172d street, West Farms, there was a sadly neglected ceme- 
tery and that the old Morris Mansion above 167th street 
between Teller and Findlay avenues would be preserved by 
the Daughters of Jacob, its present owners, as a museum. 
Mr. Landsman suggested that the adjoining building, once 
used as a school house of the Morris family, and a gate house 
now almost in ruins, be preserved from further destruction. 
Also that a park be erected at Seton Falls. 

Since Mr. Landsman wrote, the city has taken steps towards 
acquiring the beautiful Seton Falls property as a site for a hos- 
pital for contagious diseases. 

About the middle of April of this year, Private Edward 
Carroll of Co. G, 5th N. Y. Volunteer Infantry, known as 
Duryea Zuaves, whose commandant, Gen. Hiram Duryea was 
this week murdered by his son, called on the Chairman of the 
Council. Between 1,600 and 1,700 men were enlisted in the 
Duryea Zuaves during the War, he said. 

He has a Sharp’s rifle and bayonet used in the Civil War. 
A knapsack, a canteen and a uniform worn in the War, a 
gray knit shirt with a piece of red flannel sewed in the front, as 
he could not get a regulation shirt. Their uniform consisted 
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of red trousers, blue shirt, blue jacket, red cap and white 
leggings. He has some sugar and coffee, but the sugar looks 
like a piece of coal, he said as it was mixed with the coffee 
and was down in the cellar 18 years. The men used to take 
hardtack and make it into pancakes with lots of sugar put 
over them. So Lieut. Col. Warren said he would fix them. 
So he mixed the sugar and coffee and if they wanted any sugar 
they had to take the coffee too. Private Carroll said: “I got 
my discharge on the 11th of September, 1864. All the boys 
got their rifles nickel-plated when we organized into the asso- 
ciation, but I didn’t. We had 160 men in first, now we have 
49. My rifle is a breech loader. Only two companies used 
the Sharp’s rifles. In ’62 we got the Springfield rifles. I 
clean my rifle every year and I get a lot of pleasure out of it. 
I served 16 months in the 5th and then was transferred to the 
Veterans and served 8 months in that. The way the uniform 
came to be adopted was this: Capt. Cambreleng, after whom 
Cambreleng avenue in The Bronx is named, had a brother 
in the French Army. One day he visited Capt. Cambreleng 
here and showed him his uniform. Capt. Cambreleng thought 
it was fine and through him it was adopted.” 

He said that the old veterans don’t like to parade any more 
because they do not like the remarks people pass about them. 
One day when he was walking through the streets, a woman 
said: ‘Oh, look at the new woman,” and some boys called him 
ay Diink: 

He said he wanted to put° his few treasures somewhere 
where they would be preserved, as he couldn’t expect to live 
much longer and he didn’t want them thrown in the street. 
He said it wasn’t likely that any one else would think any- 
thing of them, anyway not as much as he does, so he would 
like to see them in the Museum. 

Mr. Carroll has not yet presented the relics. 

Mr. Reginald Pelham Bolton is this afternoon exhibiting 
some of the relics which he has loaned to the Society at the 
unveiling of a tablet erected by the Daughters of the Revolu- 
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tion State of New York, on the site of the old Revolutionary 
Fort No. 4, Reservoir and Sedgwick avenues. 


MAY 18, 1914. 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


A new case for exhibits was authorized. 

Mrs. Fiske presented a spoon said to have been used by 
Edgar Allan Poe. 

Mrs. William W. Niles was unanimously re-elected Corre- 
sponding Secretary. 

Dr. Britton suggested that a Bronze tablet be erected to 
Joseph Rodman Drake and that it be placed in the Gorge in 
Bronx Park, as that was evidently the spot where Drake re- 
ceived the inspiration to write his beautiful poem on the Bronx 
River. Mr. Paltsits said that he would send some books to the 
library of the Society, in which reference was made to the 
life of Joseph Rodman Drake. Mr. Davis suggested that a 
second tablet to Joseph Rodman Drake be erected in Drake 
Park. A committee of three was appointed to arrange for 
a Drake celebration. 

The question of turning over the custody of the Poe Cottage 
to the Society was brought up by Mr. Niles and Mr. Davis was 
requested to send a copy of the letters of the former Park 
Commissioner, Thos. J. Higgins bearing on the subject, to the 
present Commissioner, Thomas W. Whittle. 

Mr. Davis suggested that the bronze tablet commemorating 
the acquisition of the Parks, be removed from the Boat House 
in Van Cortlandt Park and placed on a more suitable site. 

Mr. Davis criticized the manner of pruning trees and Mr. 
Niles said that the Tree Planting Association intended to take 
action in the matter. 

Dr. Britton offered the following preamble and resolutions, 
which were adopted. 

Whereas: There stand, at the present time, in various parts 
trees, which are disfigurements, detrimental to the value of 
of the Borough of The Bronx, on private property, many dead 
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property, menaces to the health of other trees of the same kind, 
and dangerous on account of the liability of their branches to 
fall, 

Resolved: That the Council of the Bronx Society of Arts 
and Sciences recommends owners of property on which dead 
trees stand, to cause their removal. 

Resolved: That the press of the Borough be requested to pub- 
lish the foregoing preamble and resolution and to comment 
editorially upon the subject. 

At the suggestion of Mrs. Niles, Mrs. Fiske and Mrs. Miller 
were added to the membership committee. 

Mrs. Niles moved that a garden party be held and June 2oth, 
1914 was selected. 


JUNE. 20; 1074: 
MEETING AND GARDEN PARTY OF THE SOCIETY. 

The meeting was held on the lawn in front of the Lorillard 
Mansion, Bronx Park, President MacCracken presiding, and 
was attended by about 150 members and guests. Addresses 
were delivered by Borough President Douglas Mathewson, 
Park Commissioner Thomas W. Whittle, President Mac- 
Cracken and Mrs. Fiske. Refreshments were served and 
the mansion decorated, under the direction of the women 
members of the Council. 
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TRANSACTIONS 


OF THE 


BRONX SOCIETY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


NOVEMBER 6, 1914 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 


Referring to Dr. Britton’s suggestion at the Council meet- 
ing of May 18, that a bronze tablet be erected to Joseph Rod- 
man Drake in the Gorge in Bronx Park, Mr. Paltsits sug- 
gested several appropriate dates for such an event, and stated 
that he would supply books and manuscripts relative to Drake 
sufficient to fill a case in the museum. Mr. Paltsits remarked 
that Drake’s poem “The American Flag”’ was first published 
in the Evening Post on May 29, 1819, and on motion of Mr. 
Albert E. Davis, May 29, 1915, was selected for the dedica- 
tion of bronze tablets in Bronx Park and in Joseph Rodman 
Drake Park. 

Mr. George E. Stonebridge reported that he had presented 
an historical frame of photographs to the Morrisania Branch 
of the New York Public Library. 


DECEMBER Io, 1914 
MEETING OF THE CoUNCIL 


Dr. Denbigh reported that the Morris High School had 
been placed at the disposal of the Society for the Drake 
Memorial Exercises. 

Mr. Albert E. Davis reported that he had the promise of a 
definite statement at an early date from Mr. Robert W. de 
Forest, concerning a loan of paintings and sculpture from the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art for the museum in Bronx Park, 
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and that Charles de Kay had consented to speak on the 
“Family of Drake” at the Drake Memorial Exercises. 


DECEMBER 10, 1914 
MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 


The meeting was under the auspices of the Committee on 
Art in the Tremont Branch of the New York Public Library, 
with musical exercises. The following addresses were de- 
livered : 

“Architecture as an Expression of Civic Enereys apy 

Charles W. Stoughton. 

“ Painting,” by Leon Dabo. 

“Municipal Art,’ by’Charles R. Lamb. 

“Bronx Art Needs,’ by Albert E. Davis. 

Mrs. A. C. Fisk, Chairman of the Committee on Art, spoke 
of the need in The Bronx of a building dedicated to art. 


FEBRUARY 4, 1915 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 


Mr. Davis stated that the Metropolitan Museum of Art had 
consented to loan the Society a number of works of art con- 
sisting of paintings, sculpture, etc., and that this Society would 
not be put to any expense in renovating the rooms in the 
Lorillard Mansion in Bronx Park, as the New York Botanical 
Garden had assumed control of the building and would make 
the proper repairs. The large south room on the second floor 
was assigned to this exhibit. 

Mrs. Fisk moved that a committee on gardens be appointed ; 
carried, and the following committee was appointed : 

Mrs. Steven B. Ayres, Chairman, 
Park Commissioner Thomas W. Whittle, 
Dr. W. A. Murrill, New York Botanical Garden. 

The Secretary stated that he had secured permission from 
the authorities of the New York Public Library to hold an 
exhibition of the work of Bronx amateur artists in the Tre- 
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mont Branch, Washington Avenue and 176th Street. The 
Chairman appointed the following committee to take charge 
of the arrangements: 

Mr. George E. Stonebridge, Chairman, 

Mrs. Henry M. Brown, 

Miss Teresa Blumberg. 

Mr. Davis suggested that a committee be appointed to have 
the custody of the Edgar Allan Poe Cottage in Poe Park; mo- 
tion carried. Mrs. Fisk was appointed Chairman, she to ap- 
point two more at her discretion. 

A resolution was offered and carried that all objects relat- 
ing to Poe be placed in the Cottage and that bookcases, museum 
cases, etc., be placed in suitable locations. 


FEBRUARY 18, 1915 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 


Mrs. Ayres submitted a report on gardens and stated that 
she was trying to get $2,000, to be used as a trust fund for the 
director of gardens. She also stated that the Park Com- 
missioner had allotted to the use of her Committee a tract of 
land in Bronx Park. 

Mr. Stonebridge, Chairman of the Bronx Amateur Art 
Committee, submitted a form of application to be filled out 
by each entrant, and also a large card for advertising the ex- 
hibition. Both were approved subject to modification in con- 
ference with the Chairman, and he was given authority to 
have them printed. He explained that it would be the firs: 
exhibition of its kind in the City of New York, and that al! 
amateur artists, living in The Bronx, could submit a sample of 
their work to the Committee, and if approved, it would be 
placed in the gallery provided. There would be a prize 
awarded in each class, viz.: Painting, Sculpture, and Black 
and White. There would also be a number of diplomas given 
to those who showed especial merit. A sum of fifty dollars 
was placed at the disposal of this Committee. 
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Mrs. Fisk, Chairman of the Poe Cottage Committee, asked 
for sufficient money to equip the Cottage with objects com- 
memorative of Poe. <A bible and rocking chair used by Poe 
were now in the custody of the Park Commissioner. 

Mr. Paltsits submitted a report concerning the program of 
the Joseph Rodman Drake celebration on May 20. 


FEBRUARSM TS. 7005 
MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 


The meeting was held in the lecture hall of Christ Con- 
gregational Church, Grand Concourse and 175th Street, under 
the direction of the Committee on Industries and Applied 
Sciences. 

Mr. William W. Brush, Deputy Chief Engineer of the 
Water Department of New York City gave a very interesting 
lecture on the Water Supply of New York City, graphically 
describing the problems met and overcome, and illustrating it 
with a great many lantern slides. 


MARCH 18, 1915 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 


A letter was read from Mr. Wengel of 192 East 95th 
Street, New York, offering to donate a framed enlargement 
of a photograph of Poe Cottage to the Society. 

Dr. Murrill stated that rooms in the Lorillard Mansion 
would soon be put in proper condition to receive the loan of 
works of art from the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


MARCH 18, 1915 
MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 


A most interesting and instructive lecture was given by 
Professor James E. Peabody, head of the Department of 
Biology in the Morris High School, in the lecture hall of the 
Morrisania Branch of the New York Public Library, Mc- 
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Kinley Square. The subject was “ Microscopic Organisms 
and the Home.” By means of slides, cultures and laboratory 
utensils, Professor Peabody demonstrated to the pleased audi- 
ence that although everything that we eat or drink is full of 
minute life, the majority are not harmful, but otherwise. 


PE RIESTS LOU 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 


The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President: Dr. Henry M. MacCracken. Vice-Presidents: 
Hon. Douglas Mathewson, Hon. Thomas W. Whittle, Dr. 
John H. Denbigh, Dr. William T. Hornaday, Dr. Alfred T. 
Schauffler. Secretary: George E. Stonebridge. Correspond- 
ing Secretary: Mrs. William W. Niles. Treasurer: Olin J. 
Stephens. Councillors: Albert E. Davis, Dr. Nathaniel L. 
Britton, Dr. Hugo Newman, Hon. Victor H. Paltsits, Walter 
FE, Hallett, Mrs. A. C. Fisk, Mrs. Robert L. Niles, Dr. Henry 
M. Brown, Major Joseph I. Berry, Reginald Pelham Bolton, 
Charles N. Whinston, Mrs. William W. Niles, Mrs. Cyrus C. 
Miller, William Stebbins Smith. 

The Treasurer submitted his annual report, which was 
ordered filed. 

Mr. Albert E. Davis, Chairman of the Council, made a 
report as to the activities of the Society during the preceding 
year, which was ordered filed. 

Dr. N. L. Britton, Chairman of the Museum Committee, 
‘reported that the collections of the Society had been conserved 
and somewhat increased. He also stated that the control of 
the Lorillard Mansion had passed from the Department of 
Parks to the New York Botanical Garden, and presented the 
following resolution adopted this day by the Board of Man- 
agers of the New York Botanical Garden: 

Resolved, That the Director-in-Chief be, and he hereby is, 
authorized to continue the permission formerly given the 
Bronx Society of Arts and Sciences by the Commissioner of 
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Parks of the Borough of The Bronx to occupy a portion of the 
Lorillard Mansion for museum purposes, until otherwise in- - 
structed, it being understood that no expense directly con- 
nected with such museum shall be borne by the New York 
Botanical Garden. 

The President expressed the appreciation of the Society of 
this action by the Managers of the Garden. 

Hon. Victor H. Paltsits, Chairman of the Committee on 
Books and Literature reported a few additions to the library. 

Mrs. A. C. Fisk, head of the Art Committee, reported the 
work of the Committee, in arranging the Amateur Art Ex- 
hibition in the Tremont Public Library; the reception tendered 
the Society on February 6 by Senator William A. Clark, and 
also the progress made in arranging the exhibits in the Poe 
Cottage. 

Mrs. Steven B. Ayres reported, for the Garden Committee, 
that the sum of $1,000 had been collected and was in the hands 
of the Treasurer of the general movement, Mr. Henry Clews, 
and it was hoped that work would shortly be commenced. 


APR 27; Os 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 


Mrs. Fisk said that she had accepted the picture of the Poe 
Cottage offered to the Society by Mr. Wengel. 

Dr. Britton brought up the matter of taking a piece from 
Bronx Park for railroad purposes. Mr. Niles explained that 
a strip 30 feet in width might be taken. After much discus- 
sion a resolution was adopted protesting against the assign- 
ment of any land in Bronx Park for railroad purposes as 
permitted in the bill recently passed by the Legislature. 

Mrs. Fisk showed some photographs of Poe Cottage, and 
said that it was intended to devote several Sundays to readings 
about Poe, and that the Park Commissioner would heartily co- 
operate. The custody of the Cottage was accepted by the 
Society as tendered by the Park Commissioner. Mrs. Fisk 
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stated that twelve volumes of Poe books were contributed by 
Scribner’s and she was given authority to fit up the Cottage. 
Mr. Paltsits moved that $50 be allowed for that purpose. 

The Drake Memorial Committee reported subscriptions 
aggregating $474. Dr. Britton stated that the New York 
Botanical Garden would defray the entire cost of the bronze 
tablet to be erected in the Gorge of the Bronx River. 

The following chairmen of committees were appointed: Art, 
Mirs. A. C. Fisk; Music, Dr. A. ‘T. Schauffler; Natural Sci- 
ence, Dr. John H. Denbigh; Applied Science, Dr. Henry M. 
Brown; Books and Literature, Hon. Victor H. Paltsits; Scenic 
and Historic Sites, Dr. N. L. Britton; Museum, Mr. Albert 
E. Davis;, Membership, Mrs. William W. Niles; Garden, Mrs. 
Steven B. Ayres. 


JUNE 9, 1915 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 


The meeting was held at the Poe Cottage in Poe Park. 

Mr. Albert E. Davis, Chairman, presided. 

In the absence of the Secretary, Dr. N. L. Britton was 
elected Secretary for the meeting. 

Mrs. Fisk, Chairman of the Poe Cottage Committee, re- 
ported very satisfactory progress in the installation of cases 
to contain Poe literature and relics of Poe. A number of 
interesting objects had already been secured and installed in 
two table cases and one bookcase. Mrs. Fisk further reported 
that Park Commissioner Whittle had caused the necessary 
painting and carpentering work on the cottage to be done. 
The Council inspected the cottage and the objects already 
secured and installed by the Poe Cottage Committee, and 
adopted the following resolution: 

Resolved: That the Council of the Bronx Society of Arts 
and Science cordially appreciates the work of the Poe Cottage 
Committee, and thanks Mrs. Fisk for her efficient direction 
of its activities. 

Mrs. Fisk further reported that a desk used by Poe, now in 
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Philadelphia, might perhaps be secured for the cottage, and 
was authorized to make inquiry regarding this object, and 
report at the subsequent meeting of the Council. 

Dr. Britton stated that, inasmuch as the custody of the Poe 
Cottage had now passed to the control of the Bronx Society 
of Arts and Sciences, the action of Hon. Thomas W. Whittle, 
Commissioner of Parks, in making this possible, should be 
properly recorded; and he referred to the conversation between 
Hon. Victor H. Paltsits, Park Commissioner Whittle and 
himself on January 10, 1915, at which time the character and 
location of the tablets erected by the Drake Memorial Com- 
mittee were determined. On that occasion, Commissioner 
Whittle expressed his desire to turn the custody of the Poe 
Cottage over to the Society, under the general conditions that 
the Society would install cases to contain relics of Poe, Poe 
literature, portraits and furniture, and would appoint a Poe 
Cottage Committee to have charge of the Poe Cottage and its 
contents, the Park Department to continue the care of the 
cottage as regards painting, carpentering, or other necessary 
repairs. These conditions have now been happily accom- 
plished. 

The following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved: That the Council of the Bronx Society of Arts 
and Sciences cordially appreciates the action of Hon. Thomas 
W. Whittle, Commissioner of Parks for the Borough of The 
Bronx, in placing the custody of the Poe Cottage in Poe Park 
under the control of the Society. 

The subject of the marble pedestal and bronze bust of Poe. 
erected by the Society in Poe Park, at a point opposite the 
original site of the Poe Cottage, in 1909, was discussed by the 
Council. It was recalled that subsequent to the erection of 
this monument the bust was torn from the pedestal by vandals 
and that for several years the pedestal had stood without the 
bust, which was now preserved within the cottage for safety. 
It was deemed very desirable that the bust should be again 
placed upon the pedestal. Mr. Davis recommended that an 
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attempt be made to secure an iron railing to enclose the pedestal 
and bust, and he was authorized to obtain the necessary funds 
for this purpose and erect such a railing, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Commissioner of Parks. 

Reporting for the Joseph Rodman Drake Memorial Com- 
mittee, appointed at a previous meeting, Dr. N. L. Britton 
stated that the exercises arranged for Saturday, May 29, 1915, 
had been successfully carried out in detail, and submitted 
copies of the invitation and programme of these exercises. 
He further stated that the Committee had secured subscrip- 
tions and cooperation for these events aggregating about 
$617.50; that the total expenses appeared to be about $643.20, 
leaving an apparent deficit of about $25.70. He said a de- 
tailed report would be submitted at a subsequent meeting. 

The following resolution was adopted : 

Resolved: That the Treasurer be requested to transfer $30, 
or so much thereof as may be needed, from the General In- 
come Account, to the Drake Memorial Account, for the pur- 
pose of covering the apparent deficit in subscriptions. 

Dr. Britton further stated that the success of the Committee 
was so largely due to the efforts of Mr. Albert E. Davis, 
Chairman of the Council, that the Committee desire to express 
its appreciation of this valued cooperation, and the following 
resolution was adopted: 

Resolved: That the Council of the Bronx Society of Arts 
and Sciences tender cordial thanks to Mr. Albert E. Davis. 
Chairman of the Council, for his valued codperation with the 
Joseph Rodman Drake Memorial Committee. 

On further recommendation of Dr. Britton, the Drake 
Memorial Committee was continued as a Publication Com- 
mittee for Part 4 of the Transactions of the Society; this part 
to contain a record of the Drake Memorial exercises of May 
29—addresses delivered on that day; and also the proceedings 
of the Society up to date of publication. 

A report of progress was received from Mrs. Steven B. 
Ayres, Chairman of the Garden Committee, and the follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted : 
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Resolved: That all expenditures of the Garden Committee 
of the Bronx Society of Arts and Sciences must be approved 
by the entire committee, now consisting of Mrs. Steven B. 
Ayres, Hon. Thomas W. Whittle and Dr. W. A. Murrill. 

Resolved: That the Bronx Society of Arts and Sciences 
cannot be responsible for any sums in excess of the amount 
collected by the Garden Committee for its work. 

The following resolution was also adopted: 

Resolved: That a deposit and drawing account in the name 
of the Garden Committee of the Bronx Society of Arts and 
Sciences be opened with such bank as the Garden Committee 
shall determine, and that Mrs. Steven B. Ayres, as Chairman 
of that Committee, be and hereby is authorized to draw upon 
said account by checks when drawn to the order of any person, 
firm or corporation, whatsoever, when signed in the name of 
the Garden Committee of the Bronx Society of Arts and Sci- 
ences by Mrs. Steven B. Ayres, as Chairman, thereof, and 
the bank designated by the Garden Committee is authorized 
and directed to honor and pay all checks so signed. ; 

The Secretary of the Society was authorized to sign the 
foregoing resolution, to affix the seal of the Society, and to 
transmit two copies of it to Mrs. Ayres. 

The Secretary was also authorized to certify that Mrs. 
Steven B. Ayres was duly elected Chairman of the Garden 
Committee. 

At the meeting of the Society on June 9, 1915, formal busi- 
ness only was transacted. 


JWLYS Zoe rons 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 


Payment of insurance on paintings recently deposited by 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in the Society rooms in the 
Mansion, New York Botanical Garden, estimated at about 
$50, was authorized. 

The sale of copies of Part 2 of the Transactions, contain- 
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ing documents relating to the Poe Celebration, at 50 c. each, at 
the Poe Cottage, was authorized. 


PUL 2051915 
MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 


The resignation of Mr. George E. Stonebridge as Secretary 
of the Society was received, and on recommendation of the 
Council it was accepted and the following resolution adopted: 

Resolved: That in accepting the resignation of Mr. George 
E. Stonebridge as Secertary, the Bronx Society of Arts and 
Sciences desires to express its high appreciation of the services 
of Mr. Stonebridge as Secretary for several years. 

On recommendation of the Council, the following regula- 
tions for the office of Secretary of the Society were adopted : 

“Tt shall be the duty of the Secretary to attend all meetings, 
keep all minutes, and conduct the correspondence of the Society 
and of the Council; to send out all notices of meetings; to keep 
the list of members and of their addresses posted up; to notify 
all members, officers and councillors of elections and of the 
acceptance of resignations; to send out all bills for dues, to 
receipt for all dues paid, and to transmit all sums received by 
him to the Treasurer from time to time. 

“He shall continuously endeavor to increase the member- 
ship of the Society by letters of invitation and otherwise. He 
shall be present at the museum rooms of the Society in the 
Mansion, New York Botanical Garden, Bronx Park, at such 
times as they are open to the public, and shall serve as Curator 
of the collections of the Society.” 

On recommendation of the Council, Mr. Gunther Kingbush 
Ackerman was elected Secretary to succeed Mr. Stonebridge. 

On recommendation of the Council, Mr. George E. Stone- 
bridge was elected a Vice-President to succeed the late Dr. 
Alfred T. Schauffler. 

The following preamble and resolution submitted by the 
Chairman were unanimously adopted: 
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WHEREAS, through the visitation of death, this Society has 
suffered an irreparable loss in the passing away of our esteemed 
and beloved fellow member 


ALFRED T. SCHAUFFLER, 


a vice-president of the Bronx Society of Arts and Sciences, 
a member of its Council and the Chairman of its Committee 
on Music, therefore be it 

Resolved, that the Bronx Society of Arts and Sciences in 
regular meeting assembled in the Lorillard Mansion in Bronx 
Park this twentieth day of July, in the Year of Our Lord 
Nineteen-hundred-and-fifteen, does hereby record its apprecia- 
tion of the high character and services of its departed mem- 
ber, its profound sense of the loss which this Society has 
suffered, and its sincere sympathy with the family of the 
deceased in their bereavement. 

For the Committee on Art, Mrs. A. C. Fisk and Mr. Albert 
E. Davis reported the deposit by the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art of nineteen paintings on July 6, 1915, which had been 
hung by officials of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in the 
gallery prepared for them on the second floor of the Mansion, 
and stated that the collection had been opened to the public 
on Sunday, July 18. In this connection, the following cor- 
respondence was presented : 


June 29, I915 
Dear Dr. Britton: 

I have received a letter from Mr. Edward Robinson, Di- 
rector of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, enclosing a list 
of 21 pictures, of a total value of $8,800, to be lent to the 
Bronx Society of Arts and Sciences, on which he desires us 
to take out insurance, and also to guarantee them full protec- 
tion in the matter of guardians or night-watchmen, and to 
write a letter to the Museum showing that this is understood. 
He recommends Way & Herrick, 60 Wall Street, as obliging 
and efficient brokers. 
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Do you desire our Society to effect this insurance and shall 
I attend to it? 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Avert FE. Davis 


June 30, 1915 
My dear Mr. Davis: 

I have your letter of yesterday, saying that you have re- 
ceived from Dr. Edward Robinson, Director of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, a list of 21 pictures, of a total value 
of $8,800, to be loaned to the Bronx Society of Arts and Sci- 
ences, on which he desires the Bronx Society to take out insur- 
ance and also to guarantee the pictures full protection in the 
matter of guardians or night-watchmen. 

I would say that the room in the Lorillard Mansion proposed 
to be used for these pictures has now been almost completely 
renovated and painted and that the pictures can be installed 
in it next week. In order to guard the building and the prop- 
erty of the New York Botanical Garden contained in it, the 
New York Botanical Garden will keep a day janitor and a 
night-watchman in the Mansion, and the night patrol of the 
Garden visits the building four or five times during each night. 

It will have to be understood, however, that the New York 
Botanical Garden is in no way responsible for guarding any- 
thing but its own property. The night-watchman will, how- 
ever, be instructed to visit all rooms in the basement, on the 
first floor and on the second floor at intervals during the night, 
and the day janitor will have similar instructions. Any direct 
responsibility for the loss of pictures or any other property 
of the Bronx Society of Arts and Sciences, either owned by 
the Society or on deposit in its keeping, must be assumed by 
the Society, as it cannot be assumed by the Garden. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) N. L. Brirton, 
Director-in-Chief. 
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Reporting for the Museum Committee, Dr. N. L. Britton 
stated that the gallery for the paintings deposited by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art had been prepared at an expense 
just within the appropriation of $100 made for the purpose; 
that the Davies collection of old prints had been moved from 
the first floor of the Mansion to a room adjoining the Art Gal- 
lery prepared for their reception, and that the collection of 
statuary had been moved partly to the main hall and partly to 
the second floor of the building; also that it was proposed to 
move the two bookcases now on the first floor of the Mansion 
to a room on the second floor, to form the nucleus of a library, 
and that the room on the first floor, in which the Davies col- 
lection of prints had been displayed, was to be decorated for a 
meeting and board room by the New York Botanical Garden 
and the Horticultural Society of New York, and would also be 
available for use by the Bronx Society of Arts and Sciences. 
He further reported that the New York Botanical Garden was 
making progress in repairing and painting the Mansion, both 
outside and inside, and that a heating plant had been secured 
and would be installed within a short time. 

The following preamble and resolution proposed by Mr. 
Albert E. Davis, were adopted : 

WueErEAS, public spirited citizens of The Bronx have sub- 
scribed to a fund limited in amount and for the specific pur- 
pose of erecting a Memorial in the plaza at 138th Street, Third 
and Lincoln Avenues, to the men from this Borough who gave 
their lives for their Country in the War with Spain, and 

WuHe_reEas, the design submitted contemplates the use of a 
polished granite column of the Doric Order which does not 
appear to violate any of the rules of correct design or propor- 
tion, be it 

Resolved: that the Bronx Society of Arts and Sciences re- 
spectfully asks the Municipal Art Commission to give its 
approval to this design, since it would appear that otherwise 
the laudable plans of citizens to recognize the patriotic services 
aforesaid will fail, there being no other plan or movement 
started or in prospect which would accomplish this purpose. 
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NOVEMBER 23, 1915 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 


A communication was received from David Ferguson, 
Supervisor of the City Record, that the name of the Bronx 
Society of Arts and Sciences had been added to the City 
Record mailing list, and ordered filed. 

A communication was received from Miss Esther Keelin, of 
578 Prospect Avenue, presenting an oil painting called “ The 
Deserted House,” by Carl L. Weiner. The Secretary was 
directed to acknowledge its receipt, with the thanks of the 
Society. 

A communication was received from Charles W. Stoughton, 
President of the Municipal Art Society, relating to a perma- 
nent exhibition of photographs, drawings, etc., in the Museum 
Building. After discussion, the matter was referred to the 
Museum Committee, to confer with Mr. Stoughton as to the 
purposes and objects of the exhibition, space required, and 
all necessary details as to the proposed installation. 

Mr. F. G. Muhlfeld, a member of the Society, presented on 
behalf of Mr. FE. H. Mills, of 57 South Fifth Avenue, Mount 
Vernon, New York, a wooden compass, used in 1821. The 
Secretary was directed to acknowledge receipt of same, with 
the thanks of the Society. 

Dr. N. L. Britton made a very interesting report as to the 
acquisition of additional grounds for the Botanical Garden 
and of the Mansion, and gave a detailed statement of the work 
that had been performed both on the exterior and interior of 
the building. 


NOVEMBER 23, 1915 
MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 


Formal business only. 
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JANUARY 20, 1916 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 


The Secretary presented copies of correspondence between 
Dr. N. L. Britton, as Chairman of the Museum Committee, 
and Mr. Charles W. Stoughton, President of the Muncipal 
Art Society of New York, in the matter of the installation of 
photographs in the Mansion. 

The Secretary presented communications of Mrs. Fisk, as 
Chairman of the Poe Cottage Committee, and sundry persons 
in the matter of furnishing illustrated postal cards, and the 
purchase of memorials of Edgar Allan Poe. 


PEBRUARY 17, 1916 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 


Mrs. Fisk presented a letter from Mr. Edward B. Hill, of 
Mesa, Arizona, stating that twenty years ago he had pre- 
sented, through the Shakespeare Society of New York City, 
his collection of Poeana to be preserved in the Poe Cottage. 
and if they had been diverted he would help to recover them. 
The matter was referred to a committee for investigation. 


FEBRUARY 17, 1906 
MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 


Mr. Le Roy Jeffers lectured about the “Canadian Rockies,” 
to a crowded auditorium in the Tremont Branch of the New 
York Public Library, showing 200 colored lantern slides, de- 
scribing and illustrating the manner of climbing the highest 
peaks. Thirty enlargements of photographs, not before 
shown in public in the United States, were placed around the 
room and revealed the magnificent scenery of that part of the 
country. 
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APRIL, 15, 1916 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 


Dr. Britton reported in the matter of the collection of poems 
of Edgar Allan Poe, presented to the Shakespeare Society of 
New York City some twenty years ago, to be preserved in the 
Poe Cottage. He further reported that a portion of the col- 
lection presented by the Municipal Art Society was in the 
Mansion and would be hung in a few days. 

The matter of a railing around the Poe Memorial in Poe 
Park was referred to Mr. Albert E. Davis, Chairman of the 
Council, to confer with Park Commissioner Whittle to ask his 
cooperation to secure a suitable railing around the monument. 


APRIL 20, 1916 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 


The Secretary submitted for the Council the following re- 
port for the year ending April 20, 1916 (abstract) : 


The Mansion 


In January, 1908, by an agreement with the Park Depart- 
ment, The Bronx Society of Arts and Sciences came into 
occupancy of a portion of the first floor of the Lorillard Man- 
sion in Bronx Park. The rooms were the large room on the 
south side of the main hall and the smaller room on the north 
side. Necessary repairs were made to make the rooms habit- 
able and the Society at once began the work of installing a 
collection of curios, relics, documents, etc., relating to the early 
history of The Bronx. In addition to these, objects of interest 
relating to the early history of the city of New York and of 
the colonial history of the country were welcomed as parts of 
the collection. 

In the early part of the year 1915, by the provisions of an 
Act of the Legislature, a section, comprising 140 acres of 
Bronx Park, then under the jurisdiction of the Park Depart- 
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ment, was turned over to the New York Botanical Garden. 
This area added to the 250 acres already under the authority 
oi the Botanical Garden made a total of nearly 400 acres, the 
largest Botanical Park in the world. 

Included in this new territory was the mansion formerly 
occupied by the Lorillard family. It had been in possession of 
the city and under the jurisdiction of the Park Department 
for some twenty-nine years. During this entire period, with 
the exception of a temporary occupation by the Police Depart- 
ment as a station house and the use of the basement by the 
Park Department for storage and shop purposes, the building 
had been entirely neglected. The condition of the building 
was such that extensive repairs were necessary. The piazzas 
on the south and west sides were virtually recontructed. The 
outside was painted; in the interior, repairs were made to the 
floors and stairways; the walls and. woodwork as well as the 
stairways, were painted, and a steam heating plant was in- 
stalled, from which the first and second floors have been 
heated. All this has been accomplished at an expenditure of 
several thousand dollars. In addition to the above, an electric 
lighting plant will shortly be installed. The Mansion is almost 
in the center of the Botanical Garden and is readily accessible 
from all directions. 

The museum and its several connections occupy a floor 
space of upwards of 4,500 square feet, not including the main 
hall, giving ample room for the installation of many additional 
cases with ample hanging room for many more pictures. 


Attendance 


The museum has been opened continuously every day from 
1 to 5 P.M. since August I, 1915. This has been rendered 
possible by the installation of the new steam heating plant. 
While at times, by reason of the severity of the past winter, 
the attendance has fallen to a minimum, yet on Saturdays, Sun- 
days and holidays the number has often exceeded 500. The 
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present month has shown a large increase, denoting a greater 
interest on the part of our people in the work of the Society. 


Public Functions 


On May 29, 1915, the Joseph Rodman Drake Memorial 
Celebration was held, consisting of literary exercises in the 
Morris High School, unveiling exercises at Joseph Rodman 
Drake Park, and unveiling exercises at the Bronx Park Gorge. 

The publication of the fourth part of our Transactions, to 
contain the record of this important event and the printing of 
our minutes of meetings up to date, is earnestly desired. Hon. 
Victor H. Paltsits, Chairman of the Drake Celebration Com- 
mittee, will bring this matter more definitely to your attention. 


Literature 


The Society has on hand: 
Transactions of the Bronx Society of Arts and Sciences 


Rroliimer De Pant: Tet. c). ols e0 sre ace 200 copies. 
Motume st) Part 2c. ons oe 830 copies. 
Dielitien We ant Bost. .:2ctl tenn 700 copies. 
Program—Dedication of Edgar Allan Poe Monument— 
25 copies. 
Program—Joseph Rodman Drake Memorial Celebration 
—200 copies. 


Poe Cottage 


Mrs. A. C. Fisk, the head of the committee in charge of the 
Cottage, has secured some valuable relics connected with the 
life of Edgar Allan Poe, and expects to secure several more. 
She will report on these matters as well as to the care of the 
Cottage, attendance, and other matters of interest. 

It is a fortunate circumstance for the Society that the control 
of the Mansion has passed to the New York Botanical Garden. 
The Society is now in possession of a home with ample room 
and facilities for carrying on the work for which the Society 
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was constituted. It is now in a position to appeal to the 
people of our Borough with a pride in its past history, a satis- 
faction in its present condition, and a firm belief in its future 
prosperity. 

The Museum Committee submitted the following report: 

The collections of the Society housed in the Mansion, New 
York Botanical Garden, Bronx Park, have been conserved and 
somewhat rearranged. The series of old prints and engrav- 
ings loaned by Mr. J. Clarence Davies have been moved from 
the room on the first floor to a room above it on the second 
floor where they are now displayed to much greater advantage 
than they were before. The loan collection of statuary has 
been moved from the back room on the first floor to the room 
above and in part to the front room on the first floor. 

A valuable series of paintings by American artists, loaned 
by the Metropolitan Museum of Art has been installed in the 
large south room on the second floor. The most noteworthy 
addition to the property of the Society during the year is the 
nearly complete collection of the published writings of Joseph 
Rodman Drake, presented by our fellow member, Hon. Victor 
Hugo Paltsits, at the time of the Drake Celebration last spring. 
It now occupies the larger part of one of the cases in the south 
room of the first floor. Mr. Paltsits has recently made some 
additions to this valuable literary collection, which is as yet the 
most important asset of the society. It is recommended that 
this Drake Collection be installed in a case by itself to be 
constructed and placed in the center of the room on the upper 
floor, the walls of which are occupied by the Davies collection 
of prints and engravings. 

Recently, the Municipal Art Society, through its President, 
Mr. Stoughton, has contributed a large number of drawings 
and photographs illustrating Municipal Art, which will be 
hung in the hallway and two small rooms on the upper floor, 
as soon as picture moulding can be attached to the walls. _ 

The small library of the society has been placed in one of 
the small rooms on the second floor, moved from the south 
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room on the first floor, a change made necessary when the 
steam-heating plant for the Mansion was installed last autumn. 

Mrs. Steven B. Ayres, for the Garden Committee, reported 
$1,000 in the hands of the General Treasurer, Henry Clews; 
but it was deemed inadvisable on account of world conditions, 
to proceed further with the work at this time. 

Hon. Victor Hugo Paltsits, Chairman of the Committee 
on Literature and Books, made the following report: 

The Committee on Literature and Books, of which I am both 
chairman and the sole member, has done nothing in the direct 
line of its functions. Owing to the lack of funds, it has been 
inexpedient to reorganize the Society’s library. It is, how- 
ever, desirable that some action be taken by the Society, look- 
ing to the authorization of this committee, under the advice 
of the Council, for weeding out undesirable books, etc.; dis- 
posing of them by exchange or otherwise, and fixing upon a 
policy with respect to the kind of printed matter that the 
Society should retain and in future collect. 1 have conferred 
with Dr. Britton on several occasions in this matter. It is our 
judgment that the Society ought to confine itself to collecting 
materials pertinent to The Bronx. But before any definite 
steps can be taken, provision must be made for proper shelving 
in one of the rooms of the Mansion and rules ought to be 
drawn up for the administration and use of the library. 

As chairman of the Drake Memorial Committee, entrusted 
by the Society with the publication of the next number of 
Proceedings, which shall include the papers, etc., of the Drake 
Celebration, I have the honor to report that the Council has 
already been signalized with respect to the need of funds. 
amounting to about three hundred dollars, for the prosecution 
of this object. A number of persons in this State and in other 
States have asked when the Drake proceedings would be avail- 
able. Inquiry has also been made by Dean Bouton in regard 
to the publication of his paper. It is my recommendation that 
funds be provided, so that the publication can be made next 
autumn or early next winter. Nothing short of the full 
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amount needed to pay the printer will suffice. As the Society 
has not now the funds in its treasury and as there is no likeli- 
hood that it can secure these moneys from dues, it would seem 
that voluntary contributions would be, if procurable, the only 
media for expediting this proposition. You have informed 
me that the Council has appropriated $25. A member of the 
Council has offered to contribute $25, if other contributions of 
the same or other amounts can be secured. I am willing tc 
contribute my services and pay all expenses necessary to the 
preparing of the Drake bibliography. 

The report was received and ordered filed. 

In accordance with the suggestion made by Mr. Paltsits, a 
motion was unanimously adopted authorizing the Chairman to 
appoint a Committee of five to solicit voluntary contributions 
for the publication of the Drake Memorial. 

The Chairman subsequently appointed as such committee : 

Mr. Albert E. Davis, 

Mr. W. Stebbins Smith, 
Mrs. William W. Niles, 
Mrs. A. C. Fisk, 
Professor Charles Knapp. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President: Dr. Henry M. MacCracken. Vice-Presidents: 
Hon. Douglas Mathewson, Hon. Thomas W. Whittle, Dr. 
John H. Denbigh, Dr. William T. Hornaday, George E. Stone- 
bridge. Secretary: Gunther K. Ackerman. Corresponding 
Secretary: Mrs. William W. Niles. Treasurer: Olin J. 
Stephens. Councillors: Albert E. Davis, Dr. Nathaniel L. 
Britton, Rev. Dr. F. M. Clendenin, Hon. Victor H. Paltsits, 
Blake A. Hoover, Mrs. A. C. Fisk, Mrs. William W. Niles, 
Mrs. Robert L. Niles, Rev. Dr. Henry M. Brown, Reginald 
Pelham Bolton, Dr. M. Hart Brown, Charles N. Whinston, 
Miss Mary Wray, William Stebbins Smith. 
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OCTOBER 109, 1916 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 


The Joseph Rodman Drake Memorial Committee reported, 
through Dr. N. L. Britton, that funds for the publication of 
Part 4 of the Transactions of the Society have been promised, 
conditional upon the Committee being permitted to have for 
its own distribution 500 copies of a reprint of the papers pre- 
sented at the Drake Celebration. 

The report was accepted and approved. 

The Secretary presented communications from H. W. Kent, 
Secretary, and Robert W. de Forest, President of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, in relation to the Poe Memorial monu- 
ment, saying that in view of the circumstances under which 
they had received the memorial it would not be appropriate for 
them to lend it to our Society for Poe Cottage. 

Mr. Julius V. Burgevin, former Superintendent of Parks, 
presented the original wrought iron hinges from the gate of 
West Farms Cemetery. 


OCTOBER 109, 1916 
MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 


Formal business only. 


NOVEMBER 18, 1916 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 


Mr. William Stebbins Smith was placed in nomination and 
unanimously elected Chairman of the Council for the current 
year. 

The following were duly elected Chairmen of the respective 
Committees : 

Art—Mr. Albert E. Davis. 

Industries and Applied Sciences—Dr. Henry M. Brown. 
Natural Sciences—Dr. John H. Denbigh. 

Books and Literature—Hon. Victor H. Paltsits. 
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Music—(to be filled later). 

Preservation of Natural Scenery and Historic Sites and 
Objects—Mr. William W. Niles. 

Museum in Mansion—Dr. Nathaniel L. Britton. 

Poe Cottage—Mrs. A. C. Fisk. 

Gardens—Mrs. Steven B. Ayres. 

The following resolution was adopted : 

Resolved: That the several Chairmen of Committees be and 
they are hereby empowered to add such members of the- 
Council or of the Society as in their judgment may be best 
fitted to carry out their respective functions. 

The matter of the work of the Society for the ensuing year 
was brought up, and after a full discussion it was determined 
that all public lectures and entertainments be dispensed with, 
and that the activities of the Society be centered upon such 
receptions and meetings as may be deemed desirable in the 
Mansion and Poe Cottage. 

Mrs. A. C. Fisk reported at length upon the conditions at 
Poe Cottage. Her action in the matter of the employment of 
a caretaker was approved. She further reported that the 
building needed considerable attention, notwithstanding the - 
fact that Park Commissioner Whittle had made some repairs. 
In the course of the discussion, the fact that the Society had 
nothing to show from the Park Department as to its occupancy 
of the Cottage, it was deemed inadvisable to proceed with any 
plans for its improvement until the Society was in a better 
possession of the Cottage. In this connection the following 
resolution was offered: 

Resolved: That a Committee be appointed to wait upon 
Park Commissioner Thomas W. Whittle and secure an agree- 
ment for the control of Poe Cottage for a term of years at a 
nominal rental, the agreement to be in form as used by the 
department for the occupancy of buildings upon park lands. 

Said resolution was adopted and the Chairman appointed as 
such Committee: The Committee on Poe Cottage together 
with Dr. N. L. Britton and Mr. William W. Niles. 
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NOVEMBER 18, 1916 
MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 


Formal business only. 


DECEMBER, 17, 1916 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 


Reporting for the Committee appointed to confer with Hon. 
Thomas W. Whittle, Commissioner of Parks for the Borough 
of The Bronx, Dr. Britton stated that a very pleasant inter- 
view had been held with Commissioner Whittle, and the Com- 
missioner had agreed to issue a form of lease of the Poe 
Cottage to the Society for a term of years at a nominal rental. 

The Poe Cottage Committee submitted copy for the follow- 
ing circular, which was approved and ordered printed. 


Mik POE COLMTAGE 


The picturesque little home of Edgar Allan Poe, alive with 
the interest of the poet’s best days, is now a public possession, 
securely placed in appropriate surroundings in Poe Park, on 
the Grand Concourse, in the Borough of The Bronx, New 
York City. 

The care of the building has been committed by the City to 
the Bronx Society of Arts and Sciences. 

The Committee has made careful investigation of the present 
condition of the building, and of its future requirements in 
attendance and upkeep. It is planned to remove certain inap- 
propriate and unsightly modern features, and to refurnish the 
home with objects once belonging to the Poet or with others 
entirely in harmony with the period and character of its ap- 
pointments at the time of its occupation by Edgar Allan and 
Virginia Poe. 

Gifts of household furnishings of the period of 1830-1850 
are desired, subject to their appropriate character and size. 

The Committee in charge is now confronted with the neces- 
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sity of providing for the maintenance of the building as a place 
of interest {o numerous visitors, its suitable furnishing, and 
some desirable restoration. These require the provision of 
funds, at present unavailable from any source. 

The Committee solicits the aid of those interested in this 
work, and invites donations of funds for the objects above 
stated. 

The needs of alterations and repairs involve an expenditure 
of about one thousand dollars. 

It is desired to establish a fund for the maintenance of the 
cottage and the wages of a caretaker, the expense of which 
will amount to about five hundred dollars a year. 

Contributions to the funds should be sent to Mr. Olin J. 
Stephens, Treasurer of the Bronx Society of Arts and Sci- 
ences, Gerard Avenue, Bronx, New York City. 

PoE CotTaGE COMMITTEE, 
Mrs. A. C, Fisk, Chairman. 


255 E. 174TH STREET 


DECEMBER@17, (1016 
MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 


Formal business only. 


JANUARY °205 19m, 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 


A communication was read from Mr. Blake A. Hoover, 
Secretary, confirming his verbal offer for the Society to meet 
during the winter months in the lecture hall of the Bronx 
Branch of the Young Men’s Christian Association. ‘The in- 
vitation was accepted and a vote of thanks was unanimously 
tendered to Mr. Hoover for his kind offer. 

An invitation was received from the Committee having in 
charge the matter of the erection of a Soldiers and Sailors 
Monument in The Bronx and asking the codperation of the 
Society in the movement for the erection of said monument. 
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The invitation was accepted, and Mr. W. Stebbins Smith 
was delegated to represent the Society. 


JANUARY 20, 1917 
MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 


Formal business only. 


PEBRUARY 17, 1917 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 


Mr. W. Stebbins Smith reported in the matter of the 
Soldiers and Sailors Monument in The Bronx, that he had 
communicated with the Chairman of the Committee having 
the matter in charge and assured him of the cooperation of the 
Society. The report was received and the committee con- 
tinued. 

Mrs. Fisk as Chairman of the Poe Cottage Committee re- 
ported that Mr. Olin J. Stephens, Treasurer, had received $50 
on account of the Cottage fund, and that Mrs. Charles D. 
Dickey had subscribed $100. She further reported that Mrs. 
Russell Sage had agreed to contribute $1,500, if the Society 
raised an equal amount. | 

At Mrs. Fisk’s suggestion, the Secretary was directed to 
request Mr. Charles W. Stoughton to prepare plans for the 
railing around the Poe bust and pedestal. Mr. Alfred 
Auslander stated that he believed he could get a large con- 
tracting firm in The Bronx to furnish the stone base for the 
railing. His offer was accepted with thanks. 

Only formal business was transacted at the meetings of the 
Society, on February 17 and March 17; and at the Council 
meetings on March 17 and April 14. 


APRIL ao. LOr7, 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 


Professor Henry Fairfield Osborn made a brief address in 
which he sketched the marvelous growth of the borough and 
the success of the Society and kindred organizations. 
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The Secretary presented the annual report of the Council as 
follows : 


The Mansion 


During the year many improvements have been made in the 
Mansion, particularly to that portion assigned to the Society. 
The large room on the south side of the main hall on the first 
floor has been converted into a commodious lecture hall, ac- 
commodating about one hundred persons. It has been placed 
at the disposal of the Society by the New York Bctanica! 
Garden, to be used whenever required, when not needed for 
Garden purposes. It has been fitted up both for ordinary 
lectures and entertainments and for lectures in which lantern- 
slides or moving pictures are used. This hall, in connection 
with the board room, can be thrown open for receptions or 
meetings, and the two halls together can accommodate from 
two hundred to three hundred persons. 

It is the purpose of the Society to hold several receptions or 
garden parties during the spring and early summer months 
with the idea of bringing our members together to establish a 
closer acquaintance, and thereby add to the future usefulness 
of the Society. 

The pictures, photographs, statuary, etc., formerly in the 
south room, have been removed to the north room. The 
cases containing our collections have been placed as follows: 
two cases to the north room on the first floor, two cases to the 
west room on the second floor, and the Joseph Rodman Drake 
case, our most valuable asset, has been placed in the large 
picture gallery on the second floor. The halls and galleries 
have been repainted and beautifully decorated by the New 
York Botanical Garden, under the direction of Dr. N. L. 
3ritton, Chairman of our Museum Committee, and all without 
any expense to the Society. With the improvements now 
going on, it is believed that the Mansion and its surroundings 
will be one of the principal show places of The Bronx. 
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Attendance 


During the year there has been a notable increase in the 
number of visitors, especially during the winter months. It 
is believed that the attendance during the year 1917 will make 
this a record year. We have had a large number of visitors 
from all parts of the country who have manifested an interest 
in our collections. The opening of the new extension of the 
subway, with two stations upon the eastern border of the 
New York Botanical Garden, will bring an increase in the 
numbers of visitors from the lower section of the City. 


Literature 


The Society has on hand: 
Transactions of The Bronx Society of Arts and Sciences 


rele Waite Lo f ec. vss sss wre 175 copies 
Pmoleiinem ln Grats ye. n craic le, wees ass 800 copies 
Peronurine gle beat 62 cok. «to eus tellers: ot ee Fne, = 700 copies 

Program—Dedication of Edgar Allan Poe Monument, 
25 copies. 


Program—Joseph Rodman Drake Memorial Celebration, 
175 copies. 
The material for Part 4 of the Transactions is now in the 
hands of the Chairman of the Special Publication Committee 
and will shortly go to the printer. 


Poe Cottage 


Mrs. A. C. Fisk, Chairman of the Poe Cottage Committee, 
will report upon the work at the Cottage. Park Commis- 
sioner, Thomas W. Whittle will shortly forward the necessary 
papers, turning over the control of the Cottage to the Society, 
when the work of securing the necessary funds for the thor- 
ough restoration of the Cottage and of the Poe Monument 
will be actively pushed to a conclusion. It is believed that a 
sufficient amount will be secured not only to place the Cottage 
and the Monument in thorough shape, but the nucleus of an 
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endowment will be made to place the financial condition of the 
two beyond any question of future doubt or embarrassment. 


Meetings 


Since the last annual meeting, stated meetings of the Council 
and of the Society have been held regularly, and in every case 
with a quorum present. During the winter months, through 
the courtesy of its officers, meetings have been held at the 
rooms of the Bronx Branch of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 

On June 17, 1916, a garden party was held at the Mansion, 
and, notwithstanding the fact that a heavy shower fell at the 
time fixed for the assembly, nearly 100 attended and the 
party was declared a great success. 

No lectures were given during the past winter, as the 
Council after a full discussion deemed it inexpedient, because 
of the large number of free lectures otherwise provided 
throughout the Borough. The Council felt that no lectures 
should be given by the Society unless they were of a phe- 
nomenally high character. 


Membership 


During the year 18 members were added to our roll, and 7 
names were dropped by reason of death, resignation, and 
otherwise. Of the names dropped, but 4 were paying mem- 
bers of our Society. The present membership is 132. 

We are entering upon the thirteenth year of our existence. 
We believe it will be a banner year. Our Council has never 
been so active, and under the energetic and earnest lead of our 
Chairman, aided by the active cooperation of the several com- 
mittees, and of our individual members, we enter upon a new 
career of usefulness that will place the Society in the front 
rank of the many praiseworthy institutions that are engaged in 
the work of elevating and improving the condition of our 
borough. 
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The Museum Committee, through Dr. N. L. Britton, Chair- 
man, reported the many and important changes that had been 
made in the section of the museum building assigned to the 
Society, and of the future development of the Mansion and 
its surroundings. . 

The Committee on Books and Literature, Hon. Victor H. 
Paltsits, Chairman, reported at length upon the work of the 
Committee. He emphasized the neecssity of the protection of 
the Poe Cottage, both from danger by fire and other causes, 
and believed it would be inexpedient to place any valuable 
relics or collections in the Cottage before every precaution had 
been taken to guard against the dangers mentioned. 

The Committee on the Preservation of Natural Scenery and 
Historic Sites and Objects reported through Hon. W. W. 
Niles, Chairman, particularly on the work of the Bronx Park- 
way Commission, both as to the important character of the 
work, not only as to preservation and improvement, but of the 
great change made by the work on the conservation of health, 
throughout the entire length of the valley of The Bronx. 

In the absence of Mrs. A. C. Fisk, Chairman of the Poe 
Cottage Committee, Hon. William W. Niles reported upon the 
work at the cottage, noting the increased attendance, the active 
cooperation of kindred societies, notably the Browning Society, 
and the high character of the new caretakers, Mr. and Mrs. 
Shaw. Subsequently, a telegram was received from Mrs. 
Fisk, dated Washington, D. C., 19th instant, saying she was 
unavoidably detained, and congratulating the Society upon the 
gift of Mrs. Russell Sage of fifteen hundred dollars to the 
Cottage fund. 

The Garden Committee of the Bronx Society of Arts and 
Sciences, consisting of Commissioner Whittle, Dr. Murrill and 
Mrs. Ayres, presents the following report: 

Dr. Murrill writes: 

“Tt seems to me that the basis of success in any attempt to 
cultivate vacant city property on an extensive scale is instruc- 
tion. Without proper instruction, enthusiastic citizens may 
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select unsuitable soil and employ wrong methods of planting 
and cultivation and finally become disgusted with the whole 
matter, creating a harmful rather than beneficial result. 

“The New York Botanical Garden has gardening courses of 
six weeks with a fee of $25 for instruction and supplies. The 
money we have in our Garden Committee treasury could well 
be used to pay for scholarships, and would probably be the 
very best use we could make of this fund. Our sum is so 
small, that in order to accomplish anything worth while it 
must be expended in connection with a plant already organ- 
ized. The Gardening course meets this end. 

“The money was raised before the war to help boys learn 
practical gardening and equip them to go out as school garden 
attendants. It now seems probable that the Government will 
organize boys for use on farms. It is almost certain that our 
available land will be taken over by the city for agricultural 
purposes. The immediate need for instruction seems great 
and the amount we have in hand sufficient for such a trial of 
the scholarship plan. 

“The Garden Committee will therefore assign scholarships 
to any one indicating need of such assistance who properly 
presents a signed application. 

“Commissioner Whittle’s plan to organize gardening clubs 
throughout The Bronx will furnish many applicants, and by 
extending a scholarship to each group many people are 
benefited.” 

Commissioner Whittle will make a report of his new plan 
for gardening clubs. 

The Garden Committee therefore requests proper authoriza- 
tion to proceed with its plan of $25 scholarships, issuing 20 
if so required, thus expending a sum of $500 now in its treas- 
ury, and such other sums as it may have under $25 belonging 
to this committee or raised hereafter by it for incidental 
expenses. Respectfully submitted 

Mrs. STEVEN B. Ayres, Chairman, 
THomas W. WHITTLE, 
WitiiaAM A. MurRRILL. 
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Commissioner Thomas W. Whittle, of the Committee, ex- 
plained the plan proposed in detail. Upon motion the report 
was received and approved, and the matter referred to the 
Council with power. 

The Society proceeded to the election of officers for the 
ensuing year. The Secretary presented the recommendation 
of the Council for the several officers as follows: President: 
Dr. Henry M. MacCracken. Vice-Presidents: Hon. Douglas 
Mathewson, Hon. Thomas W. Whittle, Dr. John H. Denbigh, 
Dr. William T. Hornaday, George E. Stonebridge. Secre- 
tary: Gunther K. Ackerman. Corresponding Secretary: Mrs. 
William W. Niles. Treasurer: Olin J. Stephens. Cowncil- 
lors: W. Stebbins Smith, Dr. Nathaniel L. Britton, Hon. 
Victor H. Paltsits, Rev. James M. Howard, Blake A. Hoover, 
Mrs. A. C. Fisk, Mrs. William W. Niles, Miss Elizabeth A. 
Cowan, Dr. William A. Murrill, Mrs. Robert L. Niles, Rev. 
Dr. Henry M. Brown, Reginald Pelham Bolton, Richard W. 
Lawrence, Miss Mary Wray. 

The Chairman announced the next order of business would 
be the action of the Society upon the proposed amendment of 
the Constitution as recommended by the Council, one month’s 
notice having been sent to all members of the Society by the 
Secretary, and on the recommendation of a two thirds vote 
of the whole Council, the said amendment reading as follows: 


Section 7. Each member upon his election, and at the com- 
mencement of each fiscal year of the Society thereafter, shall 
pay to the treasurer the sum of Five Dollars ($5.00). 

The amendment to take effect from the commencement of 
the next fiscal year. 


The Chairman asked if there was any discussion upon the 
proposed amendment; there being none, he put the question, 
upon the adoption of the amendment, and declared the amend- 
ment carried. 

The Chairman then introduced as the guest of the evening 
Dr. Robert Cushman Murphy, head of the Department of 
Natural Science of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sci- 
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ences. Dr. Murphy made a lengthy address, giving in detail 
a history of the work of the Institute from its inception to the 
present time, and a very interesting account of its present 
activities. 


MAY 5, 1917 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 


The Secretary presented the report of the Garden Com- 
mittee made at the annual meeting of the Society, and re- 
ferred it to the Council. After discussing said report, on 
motion it was referred back to the Garden Committee, with 
full power. 

Upon motion, the following Chairmen of Committees were 
elected for the ensuing year: 

Industries and Applied Science—Dr. Henry M. Brown. 

Natural Sciences—Dr. John H. Denbigh. 

Books and Literature—Hon. Victor H. Paltsits. 

Music—( Vacant). 

Perservation of Natural Scenery and Historic Sites and 

Objects—Hon. William W. Niles. 

Museum in Mansion—Dr. Nathaniel L. Britton. 

Poe Cottage—Mrs. A. C. Fisk. 

Gardens—Mrs. Steven B. Ayres. 

The Secretary was directed to communicate with Mr. 
Charles W. Stoughton, Architect, Hon. Thomas W. Whittle, 
Commissioner of Parks, and the Art Commission of the City 
of New York, with a view to securing an early approval of the 
plan for a railing around the Poe Monument in Poe Park. 


MAY 20; 1017 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 


Mrs. A. C. Fisk, Chairman of the Poe Cottage Committee, 
presented the following minutes of that Committee: 


‘A resolution was offered by Mr. Bolton, supported by Mr. 
Stoughton, and carried, that the Council of the Bronx Society 
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of Arts and Sciences be requsted to authorize the Poe Cottage 
Committee to expend the funds donated for the care, main- 
tenance, improvement and repair of the cottage and to direct 
the treasurer to make payments of such funds upon the order 
of that committee, and that the treasurer be also requested 
to keep the committee informed monthly of the amounts of 
the funds available for these purposes, and names of con- 
tributors.”’ 

“A motion was made and supported that two fire extin- 
guisher appliances are to be placed on each upper floor. 
(Carried). It was directed that only safety matches be used 
in the cottage.” ; 

“A suggestion was made by Mr. Stoughton that a safe for 
the preservation of the documents and valuable objects in the 
cottage be obtained. (Approved.)”’ 

“Tt was announced that Mr. Stoughton will proceed with 
the plans and estimates of the construction of the railing, to 
report at the next meeting of the committee.” 

Mr. W. Stebbins Smith offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted: 

“ Resolved: That the Poe Cottage Committe be authorized 
and empowered to expend an amount not exceeding $500, for 
the purposes as expressed in the minutes presented by Mrs. 
Fisk.” | 

Mrs. William W. Niles, Chairman of the Committee on 
Receptions and Lawn Parties, suggested that in view of the 
war conditions and the many patriotic gatherings held through- 
out the Borough, it would be inexpedient to hold the receptions 
authorized by the Council. The suggestion was accepted, and 
on motion the two receptions were canceled. 


MAY 16; 1917 
MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 


Formal business only. 
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OCTOBER 6; 1017 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 


The Secretary stated that the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art had withdrawn four paintings from the loan collection, 
and at the solicitation of the Chairman of the Council and 
Dr. Britton had substituted four others as follows: 


Withdrawn Substituted 
Carmencita by Chase Young Holstein Bull by Wiggins 
Merced River by Bierstadt The Coppersmith by Ward 
Marine by Bricher TheAntiquary , by White 
Landscape byDurand Autumn by Van Etten 


The Secretary was directed to acknowledge the appreciation 
of the Council for the courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum 
in making the exchange. 

On motion of Dr. Henry M. MacCracken, the Treasurer 
was authorized to invest $100, the principal of the Life Mem- 
bership Fund in the new 4 per cent. Liberty Bonds, and that 
the balance of the fund, viz., interest accounts, be turned 
into the General Fund. 

On motion, the Treasurer was authorized to invest the sum 
of $1,000 of the Poe Cottage Fund in 4 per cent. Liberty 
Bonds, leaving a working balance of $845.37 in said fund. 


OCTOBER 6, 190%7 
MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 


On motion of Mrs. A. C. Fisk, Mr. Charles W. Stoughton 
was elected a member of the Council. 


NOVEMBER 17, 1917 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 


Mrs. William W. Niles presented a communication from 
Mr. Gerald Reynolds, Chairman of the Music Committee, 
dated October 3, 1917, from Paris, France, requesting a leave 
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of absence by reason of his being in active service with the 
American Expeditionary Force in France, and giving some 
very interesting facts as to the condition of the French people. 

On motion of Mrs. William W. Niles, the Secretary was 
directed to communicate with Mr. Gerald Reynolds granting 
him an unlimited leave of absence as Chairman of the Music 
Committee, assuring him of our hearty appreciation of the 
work in which he is engaged, and wishing him a successful 
administration and a happy return. 

The Secretary presented a communiction from Mr. Olin J. 
Stephens transmitting an offer of Arnold B. Lenz and Her- 
bert C. Grant, executors of the estate of the late Oscar L. 
Lenz, Sculptor, to loan a bronze panel, the work of said sculp- 
tor. On motion the Secretary was directed to acknowledge 
the receipt of said communication, and the matter of hanging. 
etc., was referred to Dr. N. L. Britton, Chairman of the 
Museum Committee. . 

On motion the following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved: That the Chairman of the Council is authorized 
to execute any agreement that may be made with the Commis- 
sioner of Parks on the motion of the occupancy of the Poe 
Cottage. 


NOVEMBER 17, 1917 
MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 


Mr. Charles W. Stoughton, from the Poe Cottage Com- 
mittee, made an informal presentation of the plans of the 
improvements of the cottage and its surroundings. Mr. 
Stoughton made a ‘full statement of the contemplated work 
both in regard to the surroundings of the cottage and of the 
Poe monument. 


DECEMBER 15, 1917 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 


_ Mr. Reginald Pelham Bolton read a lengthy report as to the 
improvements of Poe Cottage, which were completed at an 
aggregate cost of about $720.00. 
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On motion, the report was received and an additional ap- 
propriation of $500 was ordered to be placed to the credit of 
the Poe Cottage Committee. 

The Treasurer reported that the bronze panel, the work 
of the late Oscar L. Lenz, sculptor, had been placed in the 
Mansion collection, and that the executors of the estate had 
requested a suitable insurance for said panel be procured. On 
motion, the Treasurer was authorized to insure the panel for 
an amount not exceeding $500. 

Formal business only was transacted at the meetings of the 
Society, on December 15, 1917, and on January 19, 1918. 


JANUARY io, 1918 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 


The Chairman of the Council presented the following agree- 
ment with the City of New York, relative to the care and 
control of the Poe Cottage: 

THIS AGREEMENT made this 31st day of December in the 
year one thousand nine hundred and seventeen, between THE 
City oF New York, by the Department of Parks, acting by 
and through the Commissioner of Parks for the Borough of 
The Bronx, party of the first part, and the Bronx Society oF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES, a corporation organized under the Laws 
of the State of New York, party of the second part,— ; 

WITNESSETH, that the said party of the first part in con- 
sideration of the terms, covenants and conditions hereinafter 
contained on the part of the party of the second part to be 
observed, fulfilled and kept according to the true intent and 
meaning of these presents, and in order to promote and in- 
crease the public enjoyment, use and convenience of the public 
park known as Poe Park, in the Borough of The Bronx, The 
City of New York hath granted, and by these presents doth 
grant to the party of the second part, the privilege of occupy- 
ing the cottage known as the Poe Cottage, together with the 
grounds immediately surrounding and necessary to the proper 
access thereto and enjoyment thereof : 
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To HAVE AND TO HOLD the said above mentioned and de- 
scribed premises for the term of five years from the date 
hereof, on the following terms and conditions: 

The party of the second part further convenants and agrees 
that the said premises herein granted to it shall be used for no 
other purpose whatever, except for the maintenance of the 
building thereon and the proper exhibition thereof to the 
public, as the one time residence of Edgar Allan Poe. 

The party of the second part further covenants and agrees 
that the Commissioner of Parks for the Borough of The 
Bronx shall at all times have access to the said premises and 
buildings and enclosures thereon for general police visitation, 
supervision and for all lawful purposes. 

The party of the second part further covenants and agrees 
that no live trees on the said premises shall be cut down or 
removed, except by express authority of the Commissioner of 
Parks for the Borough of The Bronx. 

The party of the second part further covenants and agrees 
that the public shall have free access to the said building with- 
out the payment of any admission fee or gratuity whatever 
for at least seven hours a day on at least five (5) days of 
each week, one (1) of which shall be Sunday, and also on all 
legal holidays and half holidays, subject, however, to such 


reasonable regulations as may be made by the party of the 


second part after first having been duly approved by the 
Commissioner of Parks for the Borough of The Bronx. 

The party of the second part further covenants and agrees 
that it will well and faithfully conform and cause all persons in 
its employ to conform to all rules, regulations, requirements 
and ordinances now prescribed or which may hereafter be 
prescribed by the said Department of Parks, or the Commis- 
sioner of Parks for the Borough of The Bronx, relating to the 
conduct of the privileges hereby granted and the general man- 
agement or government of the said park, and that if it shall 
omit to observe, keep or perform any or all of the covenants, 
articles, clauses or agreements, matters or things herein con- 
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tained which on its part are to be observed, kept and per- 
formed, then and from thenceforth this agreement may, at 
the option of the said department or the Commissioner of 
Parks for the Borough of The Bronx, be deemed revoked, 
cancelled and annulled, and thereupon shall become null and 
void, and if so deemed revoked, cancelled and annulled, said 
party of the second part shall, after notice thereof, cease to 
exercise the privileges hereby granted, and remove from the 
said park the property belonging to it. 

And in default thereof the said Department of Public Parks 
or the Commissioner of Parks of the Borough of The Bronx 
may proceed forthwith and eject it therefrom, nor shall it be 
entitled to recover damages from the party of the first part or 
the said Department or the said Commissioner of Parks for 
the Borough of The Bronx, and provided further that this 
agreement may at any time be revoked, cancelled, modified or 
annulled as may be agreed upon between the parties thereto, 
or when the said property shall be required by the party of the 
first part for other park purposes or for any purpose made 
necessary by any plan, law or ordinance for public purposes. 

The party of the second part further covenants and agrees 
that it will indemnify and save harmless the said party of the 
first part, the said Department of Parks, or the Commissioner 
of Parks for the Borough of The Bronx, from all suits or 
proceedings to recover damages for injuries to persons or 
property received by or through the said party of the second 
part, its agents, servants or employees. 

The party of the second part further covenants and agrees 
that it will not assign the privileges hereby granted, nor any 
part thereof, without the written consent of the party of the 
first part, the Department of Parks, or the Commissioner of 
Parks for the Borough of The Bronx. 

The party of the second part further covenants and agrees 
that it will not hold The City of New York, the Commis- 
sioners of the said Department, nor either of them, nor the 
Commissioner.of Parks for the Borough of The Bronx, per- 
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sonally responsible by reason of any clause, covenant, condi- 
tion or thing herein contained or otherwise. 

It is further mutually covenanted and agreed between the 
parties hereto, that the library, pictures, furniture, and other 
moveable property purchased and owned by the party of the 
second part, shall remain the property of the said party of 
the second part and may be removed by it at will or at the 
termination of the within agreement. 

The party of the first part agrees to make all outside repairs 
to said building and to maintain the grounds around the same 
in good order and presentable condition and to provide the 
fuel with which to heat said building, and to remove the ashes 
from the said premises and the party of the second part agrees 
to make ordinary inside repairs which shall not include the 
heating or plumbing, and to maintain a caretaker in said build- 
ing who shall also exhibit the same to the public and to keep 
the interior of said building in clean and presentable condition. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the parties hereto have hereunto set 
their respective hands and seals the day and year first above 
written. 

THE City oF New York, by 
(Signed) THomas W. WHITTLE 
Commissioner of Parks, Borough of The Bronx 
THE Bronx Society oF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
(Signed) W. StEessrns SMITH 
| Chairman 
Attest: G. K. Ackerman, Secretary 


STATE OF NEw York, 
City or New York, fss.: 
County oF Bronx, 


On this 31st day of December in the year one thousand nine 
hundred and seventeen, before me personally came THOMAS 
W. WHITTLE, to me known and known to be the Commis- 
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sioner of Parks of the City of New York, Borough of The 
Bronx, and the same person who as such Commissioner 
executed the foregoing instrument and acknowledged to me 
that he executed the same on behalf of The City of New York, 
and as its act and deed by virtue of the power and authority 
conferred on him by the Greater New York Charter. 
(Signed) Joun H. BeErcen, 
Commissioner of Deeds, 
Bronx County Clerk, No. 8. 


STATE OF NEw York, 
City or New York, fss.: 
County oF Bronx, 


On this 31st day of December, A. D. 1917, before me 
personally came Gunther K. Ackerman, to me known, who 
being by me duly sworn, did depose and say that he resides in 
The City of New York; that he is the Secretary of the BRonx 
Society oF ARTS AND SCIENCES, the corporation described in 
and which executed the above instrument; that he knew the 
seal of the said corporation; that the seal affixed to the said 
instrument was such corporate seal; that it was so affixed by 
order of the Board of Directors of the said corporation, and 
that he signed his name thereto by like order. . 

(Signed) Joun H. BErceEn, 
Commissioner of Deeds, 
Bronx County Clerk, No. &. 


Formal business only was considered at the meetings of the 
Society on January 19 and February 16, and of the Council 
on February 16, 1918. 


MARCH 16, 1918 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 


The following resolution was adopted: 
Resolved: That the Poe Cottage Committee be authorized to 
make the necessary arrangements for a reception to be held at 


THE PoE CorTaGE, 1917, AT ITS SiTE IN Epcar ALLAN Por Park. 
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the Poe Cottage on April 23d, the anniversary of the birth 
of William Shakespeare and the birthday of Edwin Markham, 
at an expense not exceeding $25, and that a special committee 
be appoined on behalf of the Society to aid in carrying this 
resolution into effect. 


APRIL 18, 1918 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 


Formal business only. 


APRIL 18, 1918 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 


The meeting was held in the Hall of Philosophy, New York 
University, Hon. Douglas Mathewson presiding. 

The Secretary submitted the following report for the 
Council : 

Regular monthly meetings of the Council were held in the 
months of May, November and December, 1917, and January, 
February, March and April, 1918. During the months of 
June, July, August and September, 1917, no meetings were 
held. 

The Bronx Branch of the Young Men’s Christian Associa-~ 
tion very generously offered the use of a meeting room to the 
Society during the winter months, at which time and place the 
meetings were held. In the other months they were held in 
the Lorillard Mansion, New York Botanical Garden. 

At each of the meetings above specified a quorum was 
present, and such business was transacted as was presented at 
each meeting. 

During the year 22 members were dropped for the follow- 
ing causes: Death one, removal four, resignation ten, non- 
payment of dues seven. 

During the same period five new members were elected; at 
the present date there are one hundred and eight members on 
the roll of the Society. 
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The Council would further report upon the condition of the 
Society : 
As to Museum 


A number of additions have been made to the collections 
of the Society and placed in the exhibition cases. 

The loan collection of paintings from the Metropolitan - 
Museum of’ Art has been improved. Several pictures have 
been removed and others were installed in their places. 

The collection of rare prints and engravings loaned by J. 
Clarence Davies, Esq., is still in place. Mr. Davies has agreed 
to send many additions, which will make the collection an im- 
portant feature of the Society’s exhibitions. 

During the summer and fall of 1917 there was a notable 
increase in the attendance at the Mansion, particularly on 
Saturdays, Sundays and holidays. 

From January 15 to March 25, 1918, the Mansion was 
closed by reason of the lack of fuel. During this period Dr. 
N. L. Britton, Chairman of the Museum Committee, placed 
office accommodations in the museum building of the Botan- 
ical Garden at the disposal of the Secretary. 


As to Poe Cottage 


On December 31, 1917, a special committee, under the 
chairmanship of Hon. William W. Niles, secured a satisfac- 
tory agreement with the city authorities for the care and 
control of the cottage for a term of five years. 

The Poe Cottage Committee under the chairmanship of 
Mrs. A. C. Fisk, aided by Mr. Reginald Pelham Bolton, Mr. 
Charles W. Stoughton, and others, of the committee, have 
been actively engaged in restoring the cottage to its original 
condition. Many radical improvements have been made, ne- 
cessitating a considerable expenditure. The funds were raised 
by an appeal to the public, which has largely responded. 

A detailed report of this work and of the many functions 
organized and carried out by the committee, will be made in 
the report of Mrs. Fisk. 
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An illustrated lecture under the auspices of our Society was 
given on April 6, at the building of the Bronx Y. M. C. A., by 
Mr. Elbert W. King, Secretary to the Palisade Interstate Park 
Commission, with respect to the work of that commission. 
The lecture, which was most interesting and instructive, was 
well attended. 

But few functions were engaged in by the Society during 
the year; because it was believed that the members were 
already engrossed in intense interest in everything pertaining 
to the war, as the work of the Red Cross, the activities of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the raising of funds in 
the several Liberty Bond issues, the collection and forwarding 
of supplies to our soldiers, the care of needy families—in 
short, the fulfilling of very many demands made upon the 
patriotism of our community. All these were met and an- 
swered by our members. We also have our representatives 
at the front, namely, the Rev. James M. Howard, as chaplain 
of the 304th Field Artillery; Mr. Gerald Reynolds with the 
contingent of the Young Men’s Christian Association in 
France; Dr. Reid Blair and Rev. Maitland Bartlett, and others 
are preparing to go. 

At the conclusion of the war, which we trust is not far 
distant, we believe the Society will be in a position to carry 
on its work with renewed vigor and that we shall thoroughly 
represent our borough’s history and growth, as well as con- 
tribute our share to its prosperity. 


Musewm Committee 


In the absence of Dr. N. L. Britton, Mr. G. K. Ackerman 
reported as to the changes in the building and its surroundings, 
the additions to the collections, and the increased attendance. 


Poe Cottage Committee 


In the absence of the Chairman, Mrs. A. C. Fisk, Mr. 
Reginald Pelham Bolton made an extended and interesting 
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report. He referred to the improvements that were made to 
the cottage building; the additions to its furniture, furnish- 
ings, and to the library; and the largely increased attendance 
of visitors, including those from every State of the Union, as 
well as from foreign countries. He also told what improve- 
ments were yet to be carried out. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President: Dr. Henry M. MacCracken. Vice-Presidents: 
Hon. Douglas Mathewson, Hon. Thomas W. Whittle, Dr. 
John H. Denbigh, Dr. Willizm T. Hornaday, George E. Stone- 
bridge. Secretary: Gunther K. Ackerman. Corresponding 
Secretary: Mrs. William W. Niles. Treasurer: Olin J. 
Stephens. Councillors: W. Stebbins Smith, Dr. N. L. Britton, 
Hon. Victor H. Paltsits, Blake A. Hoover, Mrs. A. C. Fisk, 
Mrs. William W. Niles, Miss Elizabeth A. Cowan, Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Murrill, Mrs. Robert L. Niles, Rev. Dr. Henry M. 
Brown, Reginald Pelham Bolton, Richard W. Lawrence, Dean 
A. L. Bouton, Gilbert S. Blakely, A. W. Bowman. 

The Secretary presented the proposed amendment to the 
constitution. Section 10 to read as follows: 

10. The annual meeting shall be held on the third Thurs- 
day of May. 

The Secretary certified that the said amendment was recom- 
mended and unanimously approved by the Council and that 
notice of the amendment had been sent to all members of the 
Society; it was unanimously adopted. 

The Society then listened to an entertaining and instructive 
lecture by Dr. Arthur E. Hill, of New York University, on 
“Chemistry and the War.” 

Only formal business was transacted at the meetings of the 
Council and Society on May 18, 1918. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WRITINGS OF 
DR. JOSEPH RODMAN DRAKE 


BY 


VICTOR HUGO PALTSITS 


NEW YORK 
THE BRONX SOCIETY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
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A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF 


DR. JOSEPH RODMAN DRAKE 


THE BRONX POET 


ON THE NINETY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE FIRST PUBLICATION 
OF HIS CHARACTERISTICALLY AMERICAN POEM 


THE AMERICAN FLAG 


GIVEN UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
Che Bronx Society of Arts and Srieuces 


On Saturday, May 29th, 1915 


DR. HENRY M. MacCRACKEN, President 
ALBERT E. DAVIS, Chairman of the Council 


DRAKE MEMORIAL COMMITTEE 


HON. VICTOR HUGO PALTSITS, Chairman 
DR. NATHANIEL L. BRITTON GEORGE E. STONEBRIDGE 
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LITERARY EXERCISES 


In the MORRIS HIGH SCHOOL At Two O'clock 


MUSIC—By the Morris High School Orchestra. 

WELCOME—By Principal John H. Denbigh. 

RESPONSE—By Rev. Dr. Henry M. MacCracken, 
President of The Bronx Society of Arts and Sciences. 

ADDRESS—* The Bronx in Drake’s Time and To-day ” 
—by the Hon. Douglas Mathewson, President of the 
Borough of The Bronx. 

PAPER—“ Drake as a Poet”’—By Professor John Ers- 
kine, of the Department of English and Comparative 
Literature in Columbia University. 

PAPER—“ The Culprit Fay: A Crittcism’”—By Dean 
Archibald L. Bouton, of the College of Arts and Pure 
Science of New York University. 

SONG—* The American Flag’’—words by Joseph Rod- 
man Drake, music especially composed for this occa- 
sion by Edwin S. Tracy, Director of Music in the 
Morris High School—Sung by One Hundred Pupils of 
the School, accompanied by the Morris High School 
Orchestra. 

PAPER—“ The Family of Drake’”’—By Charles de Kay, 

Esq., Author, Poet and Critic; grandson of Joseph Rod- 
man Drake. 

MUSIC—By the Morris High School Orchestra. 


Automobiles have been provided for the Council and its 


Guests and others who have automobiles are invited to fall in 
line for the ride to Joseph Rodman Drake Park and Bronx 
Park, to witness the unveiling and other exercises. 
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UNVEILING EXERCISES 


JOSEPH RODMAN DRAKE PARK, HUNTS POINT 
AT 4.15 O’CLOCK. 


1. PAPER—“ The Hunt Family and Hunts Point ’’—by the 
Hon. James L. Wells, Treasurer of the State of New 
York. 

2. UNVEILING OF TABLET AT DRAKE’S GRAVE— 
By Miss Helena van Brugh de Kay, a Great-grand- 
daughter of the Poet. 

3. ADDRESS of Acceptance of the Railing and Tablet cn 
Behalf of the City of New York—by the Hon. Thomas 
W. Whittle, Park Commissioner of The Bronx. 

4. NATIONAL SALUTE TO THE FLAG—By Battery 
E, Second Artillery, N. G., N. Y.. Lieutenant Robert 
W. Marshall, commanding. 


Immediately after the conclusion of the Salute the auto- 
mobiles will proceed to Bronx Park. 


bdo 


UNVEILING EXERCISES 


BRONX PARK GORGE 


BELOW THE OLD SNUFF MILL 
Aah ee15 O;CLOCK. 


ADDRESS—By Mr. Albert E. Davis, Chairman of the 
Council. 


READING OF DRAKE’S POEM “BRONX”—By the 
Hon. Victor Hugo Paltsits, Chairman of the Drake 
Memorial Committee. 

UNVEILING OF TABLET—By Miss Sylvia de Kay, a 
Great-grand-daughter of the Poet. 

ACCEPTANCE OF TABLET on behalf of the Ciyson 
New York—By Commissioner Whittle. 


EXHIBITION OF WORKS BY AND 
RELATING TO DRAKE 


IN THE 
SOCIETY’S MUSEUM 


IN THE LORILLARD MANSION 
BRONX PARK 
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Ear eRS AND PROCEEDINGS 


May 29, I915 


The preceding programme, a pretty souvenir, was issued 
in an edition of one thousand copies for free distribution. 
The exercises were carried out as planned with no gaps and 
a few impromptu additions, as revealed in the following 
proceedings. 

For many years the grave of Dr. Joseph Rodman Drake 
had lain neglected and no adequate recognition was given his 
memory as an American poet—the first native poet of the city 
of New York whose writings continued to hold undiminished 
favor in the American literary pantheon. Time was when the 
grave was in jeopardy of obliteration by a street; but protests 
from a small number of wideawake citizens and editorial 
writers led to a cancellation of this unholy design and the 
perpetuation of the graveyard and abutting land as Joseph 
Rodman Drake Park, at Hunts Point. In the spring of 1906, 
when the preservation of the site was being considered by the 
city authorities, the Bronx Society of Arts and Sciences co- 
operated actively and was represented at a hearing before the 
local board of Bronx Borough by a special committee consist- 
ing of Victor Hugo Paltsits and Charles W. Stoughton. 

By The American Flag Drake is a national poet; by his 
charming poem on the Bronx he is peculiarly our poet; whilst 
The Culprit Fay belongs to the English-speaking peoples every- 
where. So it was most appropriate that his memory should be 
honored at home where his mortal remains had been interred. 
This duty the Bronx Society of Arts and Sciences fulfilled 
after six months of untiring efforts by its Drake Memorial 
Committee and at an expense of more than six hundred dol- 
lars secured from its members and interested friends in Man- 
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hattan and the Bronx; particular thanks are due to the Board 
of Managers of the New York Botanical Garden who paid 
for the large bronze tablet and cost of erection in the gorge 
of Bronx Park on land in the jurisdiction of the Board. 

By a happy coincidence, the 96th anniversary of the first 
publication of The American Flag in the New York Evening 
Post fell on the eve of the day dedicated to the memory of the 
men who, in our Civil War, gave their lives that not one star 
should be lost from that flag. The exercises of Drake Me- 
morial Day began in the Morris High School at 2:25 P.M. 
The music under the direction of Director Tracy was very 
much enjoyed. Principal John H. Denbigh welcomed the 
Society and its guests, which was responded to by the Rev. 
Dr. Henry Mitchell MacCracken, President of the Bronx 
Society of Arts and Sciences. After paying tribute to the 
work of Albert E. Davis, chairman of the Council, and Victor 
Hugo Paltsits, Chairman of the Drake Memorial Committee, 
Dr. MacCracken said: | 

The Bronx is the borough of parks and parkways. Out of 
its wealth of parks, exceeding four thousand acres, it estab- 
lishes one little park primarily to encircle forever and defend 
the resting-place of Joseph Rodman Drake. Not alone be- 
cause his ashes have lain here near one hundred years. Nor 
because, born in this city, he lived in this neighborhood a good 
portion of his brief life of only five and twenty years. But 
especially because here he met nature most lovingly. His form 
is buried, yet he lives here still as the voice of the natural 
world all around us. From the bank of yonder little river 
he sings of ‘“‘my own romantic Bronx,” 


“Thy face, more pleasant than the face of men; 
Thy waves are old companions. 
I shall see a well-remembered form in each old tree 
And hear a voice long-loved in thy wild minstrelsy.” 


On my library shelf for half a century has stood his fairy 
tale of the great river which is in part the western boundary 
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of our Borough. I have read it again this week, a well- 
bound volume given my wife in her girlhood, with a hundred 
illustrations and more than a hundred well printed pages. It 
claims to tell the story of a culprit fay. But the real, the 
essential story, reveals that a youth but a little over twenty 
years of age, living here, had come to know nature in count- 
less beautiful forms, had communed with nature as living in 
each flower and varied leaf, in every winged thing in the air, 
every creeping thing in the earth, every swimming thing in 
the water, till each became alive with a fairy soul, or with a 
fairy tenant of the material shape which seemed to him, as it 
were, a living soul. 

Upon another shelf of my library for near a half century 
have stood two larger volumes, printed in New York just 
sixty years ago, bearing the title ““ American Literature,” by 
Duyckinck. This cyclopedia gives eleven or twelve of its 
closely printed columns to Joseph Rodman Drake. Nearly all 
of the space is devoted to telling of how this young man gave 
voice to nature. The little poem from which I have repeated 
only four lines furnishes, for nearly every one of its forty- 
eight lines, a subject for a picture which might be transferred 
by a skilful painter of landscapes to his canvas. 

Drake revealed himself more truly when he sang of nature 
than when he wrote of the flag of Amercia. His country was 
fighting Great Britain from the time he was seventeen till he 
was twenty, when the war ended with the Battle of New 
Orleans. Little of the imagery that is called forth by war, 
when judged by men who are not affected by temporary in- 
sanity, can be pronounced beautiful. Here was an ensign 
made of woven pieces of various colors and shapes, called the 
American flag. What is its real symbolism? Its thirteen 
stripes stand for the thirteen self-governing colonies on the 
Atlantic shore. The stars, however many, stand both for the 
States into which these were transformed and all the new 
States that were added thereto. The pure hearts required of 
their citizens are symbolized by the color of pure white; the 
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true hearts, by the color of blue; the living, throbbing, self- 
sacrificing hearts, by the color of red. That the States are 
represented as a constellation of stars was symbolic of the 
mission of our nation to the whole world. 

To the thoughtful mind, the true poet of our American flag 
has not yet shown himself. Both Francis Scott Key and 
Joseph Rodman Drake, a century ago, by reason of that bitter 
war with England, sing of the flag as if it were chiefly a war 
flag. Just as Key names “the rockets’ red glare,” “the bombs 
bursting in air,” “the havoc of war,” “the battle’s confusion,” 
“the blood washing out their foul footsteps’ pollution.” “the 
terror of fright,” “the gleam of the grave,’—so Drake, “the 
lightning lances driven,” “the thunder drum of heaven,” “the 
sulphtr smoke,” “the battle stroke,’ “the life blood warm 
and wet,” “dimming the glistening bayonet,’ “the gury 
sabres,’ and “the cannon mouthings.” 

In Drake, as in Key, is successful rhythm, vivid imagery, 
and impressiveness. Just now, unhappily, we must remember 
that one part of what every flag may signify, even though it is 
waving over a schoolhouse, is brute violence as an argument 
that must be used when nothing else will do. 

What our flag ought to stand for, what some new poet 
needs to tell eloquently that it does stand for, above all else, is 
the white color for righteousness in every-day life; the blue, 
for faithfulness, of not only men, but loving women, in busi- 
ness or in the home; the red, for a spirit of sacrifice, whether 
for God or for man. 

In closing, I think that some slight vision of this highest 
symbolism of the American flag is hinted by these four final 
lines of the poet whom we honor to-day: 


“Flag of the free hearts’ hope and home, 
By angel hands to valor given,” 


(valor, bear in mind, is effort for any good cause) 


“Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 
And all thy hues were born in heaven.” 
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Dr. MacCracken was followed by the Hon. Douglas 
Mathewson, President of the Borough of the Bronx. whose 
address follows: 


THE BRONX OF TODAY AND THE LAND IT WAS 
A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


Before the world’s first artists with crude materials made 
pictures that other men could see, other men saw pictures, 
colored by the light of their own dreams, that none could see 
exactly alike. Art has improved. With better materials, 
better training and the consequent superior technique, the 
painter, and indeed, the mechanical reproducer of scenes, pre- 
sent to the eye pictures which seem to tempt one into the un- 
rolling perspective which they hold, where the ancients pre- 
sented drawing in but one plane. Mental pictures still are 
much the same. They differ, perhaps, to everyone who con- 
jures them into being, even though there be the most gifted 
attempt to portray them in word painting. 

So it must be with us as we endeavor to bring within the 
ken of our mental vision the fair land of one hundred years 
ago that has now become The Bronx. Where teeming thou- 
sands of a population congested in many places, now go about 
their multitudinous ways of business and pleasure, few people 
then inhabited what was a truly rural area. What Jonas 
Bronck, nearly two centuries before, had described as this 
beautiful country, the land covered with virgin forest, and of 
unlimited opportunities, the veritable paradise that needed but 
the industrious hand of man to make it the finest and most 
beautiful region in all the world, had received, to only a limited 
extent, the care of man. But as there still may be seen in our 
parks and in those parts of the Borough to which we may still 
retire from the haunts where men do most congregate, beau- 
tiful hillsides, limpid streams, rolling meadows, glorious 
woods,—aye, forests almost primeval, so a hundred years ago 
could Nature in all her loveliness be seen all over our broad 
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miles, from where the waters of the Sound rippled on the east 
and south, to where the Hudson pursuing its course to the sea, 
rolled on the west. 

Men had arrived in but limited numbers; life was more 
leisurely. There was more time to enjoy and appreciate the 
beauties and the healthfulness and the content that was every- 
where when Nature was enjoying her calmer moods. When 
Nature was in her rougher moods, her very roughness com- 
pelled men to appreciate their own content and blessings about 
the firesides of the big old houses, if they would, because they 
would, and if they wouldn’t, because they couldn’t get away. 
Where in this busy workday of ours, from the time that each 
returning day wakes us with the consciousness that we must 
hastily eat a morning meal, then to rush away and be hurtled, 
perhaps, through space, or perhaps through an ill-smelling 
underground cavern at the rate of forty miles an hour, to 
reach some objective point, maybe fifteen or twenty miles 
away in but little over an hour after we have risen,—then, 
the inhabitant of our land rose perhaps earlier in the morning 
than we do, serene and confident in the knowledge that there 
was no great haste, and no necessity for a speed which it is 
doubtful if he ever contemplated. If he had thought of it, 
he who lived here one hundred years ago would have known 
that he was a long journey from the places that we count on 
reaching in sixty minutes or thereabouts. | 

There was no crowding in all these forty square miles that 
are now ours,—there were probably not over 175 families with 
their dependents,—and withal there was probably not more 
than one settlement that amounted to the dignity of a village. 
The whistle of a locomotive had no more been heard than 
had the clang of a trolley car. But three means of locomotion 
were possible: by one’s own exertion, through the propelling 
power of animals, and over the water; and over the water, 
means of propulsion other than by human exertion or the 
winds, were not greatly used. Even roads were but few. 
When the traveler from lower Manhattan crossed the Coles 
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Bridge, about where the present Third Avenue Bridge stands, 
but one road lay before him,—Coles Road, now Third Avenue. 
If by this route the poet Drake was proceeding to Hunt's 
Point, he must have proceeded by this same road to where 
now, as in the old days, Westchester Avenue branches off to 
the right, then proceeded along that avenue to the old road 
which ran from West Farms to Hunt’s Point, and then turn- 
ing sharply back, taken that road to the Leggett home. Partly 
over this same route, either by stage-coach or upon steeds, 
the traveler to Boston went, when he did not avail himself 
of the somewhat more leisurely but perhaps more comfortable 
method, of water craft, which favoring breezes sent on and 
unfavorable winds retarded as they moved along the waters 
of Long Island Sound. 

The Motts had not yet come to Mott Haven; the- Lorillards 
‘had not come to West Farms; the names of other families 
destined to become the foremost of the region, its leading 
citizens, and its benefactors, were as yet unknown. 

To him who in the love of Nature would hold communion 
with her various forms, old West Farms and Westchester, 
and indeed Morrisania and Kingsbridge must have presented 
alluring charms. The place was full of natural beauty undis- 
turbed by the hand of man. From the time that saffron-hued 
morn appeared in the east until the azure robe of night spread 
over everything, every hour, indeed every minute, to the ob- 
servant presented some new combination of beauty.—new 
lights, new shades never seen before and never to be seen 
again. 

And now how different the scene! Where then were quiet 
country roads, hoof deep with dust in summer, hub deep with 
mud in winter, few and far between, are the broad and regular 
streets of a great city. Where then in 


The middle watch of a summer’s night; 
The earth was dark but the heavens were bright; 


where glimmered and died the fire-fly’s spark, and the stars 
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on the moving stream flung, as his ripples gently flowed, a 
burnished length of wavy beam, where naught was heard on 
the lonely hill but the cricket’s chirp and the answer shrill of 
the gauze-winged katydid and the plaint of the wailing whip- 
poorwill, now in the middle watches of every night, whether 
the heavens are dark or bright, far flung is the great illumina- 
tion that speaks of the onward march of man in the building 
of one of his great centers; the reflected light in the skies, pro- 
ceeding from the efforts of man is so great as to darken the 
light of the stars on the water; the crickets’ chirp and the katy- 
did’s answer and the whipporwill’s plaint have been succeeded 
by the crash of traffic propelled by power that men had not 
then dreamed of. Then and now, what mighty changes man 
and man’s mind and man’s energy have wrought! Yet some 
things change but little. We are working slowly but surely 
toward the same ends. We still have appreciation of the 
beautiful hampered at times, perhaps, by that utilitarian spirit 
which is the spirit of the age. We still have that spirit of 
tolerance and breadth which has seemed innate in our soil. 
We are still, as has recently been said by a distinguished but 
somewhat cynical Englishman, inhabitants of “a place to 
which the fit will be attracted and where the fit will survive; ” 
where efficiency in physical essentials no less than efficiency 
in mental acquirements is inculcated; where the vigor of 
American civilization and progress is strongly evident; where 
the Americanism and the patriotism that is Americanism is 
being disseminated and embraced and proclaimed; where art 
is cherished and education in the finer things valued; a com- 
munity which as it points with pride to its captains of industry, 
points also with pride to men who, in lives long or brief, have 
done things because of which their grateful kind have in- 
scribed their names upon the scrolls of fame; a community 
which will never fail to be proud of the fact that “The Amer- 
ican Flag” is associated with its soil and that lying within 
its confines is all that remains mortal of that frail young frame 
which housed the mind that wrote those verses which will not 
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perish while American literature and American patriotism 
survive. 


The next speaker was Prof. John Erskine, of The Depart- 
ment of English and Comparative Literature in Columbia Uni- 
versity, whose subject was: 


DVAich iso Ae rOrT 


The man whose memory we honor today would not care 
to be praised above his merits. He knew that he was not a 
great poet, and if we in a moment of enthusiasm should call 
him great, we have but to read his Croaker satires to remind 
ourselves how he would have ridiculed such uncritical patriot- 
ism. In fact, Drake was over modest. Before his death, 
when all his poems that could be found were collected and 
copied by Dr. de Kay, Drake told his friends to burn the 
manuscripts, since they were valueless. Among the poems 
that he would have burned was The Culprit Fay. 

It is but just to Drake to begin an appreciation of his work 
with a warning against overpraise. At his death in 1820 he 
was but twenty-five years old, and the fact of his youth, taken 
with the other facts that he was a physician, and that he died 
of consumption, has persuaded some critics that he was the 
American Keats. A comparison so trying makes Drake as 
well as his admirers seem ridiculous. If on his deathbed he 
would have destroyed the manuscript of The Culprit Fay, it 
may be recalled that the dying Virgil expressed the same wish 
for his great epic; yet even the enthusiastic patriot will hesi- 
tate to call The Culprit Fay the American Aeneid. Drake 
was a very minor poet; we might almost say, an occasional! 
poet; the man was better than anything he wrote. It is to 
the advantage of his fame that while paying this deserved 
tribute to his memory, we should not measure him by stand- 
ards he never pretended to meet. 

His true immortality is an immortality of friendship. 
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“None knew thee but to love thee, nor named thee but: to 
praise,” says the poet-friend whose name is inseparable from 
his. We have long since accepted this tender, if somewhat 
transparent, estimate of Drake; he enjoys a clear fame; he is 
a crystalline spirit. What he owes to these lines of Halleck’s 
we observe when we reflect how earthly in comparison seems 
Halleck’s memory, who was a far abler poet, but who lacked 
a poetic epitaph to transfigure him. This quality of Drake’s 
fame—its spirit-like clearness—is derived in part at least from 
his best known poem, The Culprit Fay, the title of which, even 
if one knows no more of it, evokes a disembodied world, and 
the felicity of which, if one has read it, seems curiously blood- 
less. But all that we can recover of the actual Drake, even 
without the testimony of this poem, bears out Halleck’s praise. 
Drake was essentially a youthful poet, a poet of joy and 
enthusiasm, a beauty-lover; he was also, what many young 
poets have not been, personally admirable and loveable, and 
he had much common sense. He was, moreover, typical of 
American poets in that his life, though short, was happy. To 
appreciate his achievements we have only to study him through 
the eyes of his admiring friends and acquaintances. 

The first observation that should be made of his work is 
that, though he wrote verses from his very childhood, he 
usually wrote, as one might say, accidentally or occasionally. 
It fits well with our conception of him as an untroubled nature 
that he was urged to write by no unquenchable, passionate 
flame. His poems almost always were suggested or stimu- 
lated by some social encounter, or by the small talk of friend- 
ship. If it is true that his earliest composition, at the age of 
five, was a versified conundrum, a critic who looks for omens 
might remark that conundrums are preéminently sociable. 
The Culprit Fay, as we have often been told, arose out of a 
conversation in 1816, “in which Drake, de Kay, Cooper, the 
novelist, and Halleck, were speaking of the Scottish streams 
and their adaptation to the uses of poetry by their numerous 
romantic associations. Cooper and Halleck maintained that 
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our own rivers furnished no such capabilities, when Drake, as 
usual, took the opposite side of the argument, and, to make 
his position good, produced in three days The Culprit Fay. 
The scene is laid in the Highlands of the Hudson, but it is 
noticeable that the chief associations conjured up relate to the 
salt water, the poet drawing his inspiration from his familiar 
haunt on the sound at Hunt’s Point.” This is Duyckinck’s 
account; and Drake himself can be quoted to support the 
theory that he did not take his work with passionate serious- 
ness, for in a manuscript of “The Culprit Fay” he wrote, 
“The reader will find some of the inhabitants of the salt 
water a little farther up the Hudson than they usually travel, 
but not too far for the purposes of poetry.” 

Next to this poem, Drake’s best known work appeared in 
The Croakers, the series of satires and patriotic verse which 
he and Halleck contibuted to “The Evening Post,” in 1819. 
Halleck’s biography tells how these poems started from a bit 
of nonsense. “Halleck and Drake were spending a Sunday 
morning with Dr. William Langstaff, an eccentric apothecary 
and an accomplished mineralogist, with whom they were both 
intimate . .. when Drake, for his own and his friend’s 
amusement, wrote several burlesque stanzas ‘To Ennui,’ Hal- 
leck answering then in some lines on the same subject. The 
young poets decided to send their productions, with others of 
a similar character, to William Coleman, the editor of ‘The 
Evening Post.’ If he published them, they would write more; 
if not, they would offer them to M. M. Noah, of the ‘ National 
Advocate’; and if he declined their poetical progeny, they 
would light their pipes with them. Drake accordingly sent 
Coleman three pieces of his own, signed ‘ Croaker’ a signature 
adopted from an amusing character in Goldsmith’s comedy of 
“The Good-natured Man.’ To their astonishment, a para- 
graph appeared in the ‘ Post’ the day following, acknowledg- 
ing their receipt, promising the insertion of the poems, pro- 
nouncing them to be the products of superior taste and genius, 
and begging the honor of a personal acquaintance with the 
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author. The lines ‘To Ennui’ appeared March 10, 1819, and 
the others in almost daily succession; those written by Halleck 
being sometimes signed ‘Croaker Junior,’ while those which 
were their joint composition generally bore the signature of 
"Groaker & iGo..7 
The best known of Drake’s contributions to the series was 
“The American Flag,” which appeared on May 29. In the 
first draft the poem concluded with the lines— 
As fixed as yonder orb divine, 
That saw thy bannered blaze unfurled, 


Shall thy proud stars resplendent shine, 
The guard and glory of the world. 


But not satisfied with this ending, Drake asked Halleck to 
suggest a substitute, whereupon Halleck improvised the stanza 
now chiefly quoted from the poem— 

Forever float that standard sheet! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 


With freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 
And freedom’s banner streaming o’er us? 


Indeed, many of the Croaker poems. were the result of col- 
laboration; we are told that either poet would draft the 
original idea, and the other would modify it, until both were 
satisfied. It was essentially a social muse that the young men 
cultivated, and we must think it was a happy comradeship as 
well as a poetic enthusiasm which made Drake one day lay 
his cheek down upon the manuscript and exclaim “O, Halleck, 
isn’t this happiness!” 

The impression that Drake’s poetry sprang from his daily 
life among his friends, rather than from an inner ambition, 
such as Keats had, to be a poet, is borne out by the picture 
we get of him in the New York society of his time. He was 
a handsome young doctor, who had married well, and would 
have a career in his profession; incidentally he was a poet. 
One thinks of Oliver Wendell Holmes, who resembled Drake 
in more than one respect—in his wit, his delicacy of taste, his 
social gift, his lovableness. The affectionate regard in which 
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he was held in the various New York homes where with Hal- 
leck he was a welcome visitor, is reflected in all of Halleck’s 
accounts of those days; but the best sketch of Drake occurs 
in a letter from Halleck to his sister in 1817; “I send you 
herewith two manuscript poems, written by a friend of mine. 
Mr. Drake, whose name, I believe, I once mentioned to you. 
He is a young physician, about twenty. “The Culprit Fay” 
was written, begun, and finished in three days. The copy you 
have is from the original, without the least alteration. It is 
certainly the best thing of its kind in the English language. 
and is more strikingly original than I had supposed it possible 
for a modern poem to be. The other “ Lines” were written 
to a lady, after an evening’s ramble near a river, on whose 
opposite benk a band of music was playing. ’Tis a hackneyed 
subject, but he has given it beauty and novelty. . . . The poem 
was written in August last, since which its author has married. 
and, as his wife’s father is rich, I imagine he will write no 
more. He was poor, as poets, of course, always are, and 
offered himself a sacrifice at the shrine of Hymen to shun the 
“pains and penalties’ of poverty. I officiated as groomsman, 
though much against my will. His wife is good-natured, and 
loves him to distraction. He is, perhaps, the handsomest man 
in New York.” 

This is Drake as his best friends knew him. His limitations 
are so obvious in the picture, as well as his attractive qualities, 
that he ought to have been spared the doubtful compliment of 
comparison with Keats or any other giant of poesy. Had he 
lived a few years earlier or later, when vital ideas of different 
kinds were stirring in American literature, he might have felt 
as deeply as any of the young English poets, and might have 
used his genius as an instrument for some large purpose, but he 
came to young manhood at a moment of pause, when litera- 
ture, at least in New York was merely an accomplishment, 
and when there was no great example of complete devotion to 
a life of letters. An exception need not be made of Words- 
worth, whose consecrated work had not then found the vast 
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audience it now has in America. To Drake contemporary 
English poetry meant Campbell and Scott and Byron, gentle- 
manly poets, who had much business in the world besides writ- 
ing. In 1816, when The Culprit Fay was composed, Keats 
had not yet published, and Shelley had published, besides his 
juvenilia, only Queen Mab and Alastor. Drake had before. 
him, as possible models, Campbell's Gertrude of Wyoming, 
Scott’s various longer poems, Byron’s Childe Harold, and his 
oriental tales. In all of these works the scene and the plot 
counted for more than the idea; if the poet expressed himself 
also, as Byron certainly did, it was his personality, his mood, 
rather than his ideas, that got expressed. The distinction may 
not at first be evident, but we recognize in a broad way a dif- 
ference between such poets as Milton or Shelley or Emerson 
or Whitman, who use poetry to express their profound con- 
victions, and those poets who write chiefly for amusement, to 
entertain themselves or their readers, without much wish to 
mold opinion on any subject. Drake was a poet of this second 
kind. But even within the kind there are differences; Keats, 
for example, loved beauty with such intensity that his worship 
of it seems almost to be a kind of propaganda; he seems as 
much a preacher as Shelley, though with a different subject 
matter. Drake, obviously, had no such passion. His tem- 
perament was somewhat like Scott’s or Campbell’s, perhaps 
like Thomas Moore’s; he did not live for poetry, but he prac- 
tised the art as an accomplishment, and had he lived, he might 
have raised the accomplishment to a noble importance. 

To speculate on what Drake might have written had he been 
spared, helps us to place him in the history of our literature. 
Fenimore Cooper was one of the friends out of whose con- 
versation grew The Culprit Fay. The future novelist was 
then visiting in the city, for in 1816 he had temporarily left 
Westchester and had move his home back to Cooperstown. 
As yet he had no thought of writing. In the famous conversa- 
tion he and Halleck contended that the American rivers could 
not be made the subject of romance, as the Scotch rivers had 
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been made by Burns and Scott. That Drake should have held 
the other view shows not only his patriotism but his good 
judgment. He did not celebrate the Hudson, after all, in The 
Culprit Fay;—he did not take his own experiment seriously 
enough; but at least he made the attempt, before Irving suc- 
ceeded, to endow the river and its landscape with romance. 
We may well suppose that the Legend of Sleepy Hollow and 
Rip Van Winkle were easier to create after Drake’s poem was 
written and circulated among his friends. That Cooper 
should have argued against the suitability of our landscape for 
romantic treatment is at first astounding, since his prose was 
shortly to endow that landscape with more romance than any 
American verse ever conferred on it. But Cooper was slower 
than Drake to see the possibilities for American art; his first 
novel, Precaution, was deliberately English, and it was only 
the remonstrances of his friends, as he tells us, that turned 
him in his second book to an American subject. Were not 
these remonstrances aided at least by the reputation of what 
Drake’s poem had tried to do? Would the American forests 
and lakes have been so magically portrayed in the Deerslayer 
and in the Last of the Mohicans, if Drake’s fairy poem had 
not come first? These questions cannot be answered, but to 
ask them is a recognition of Drake’s leadership in a field where 
his great successors, his friends Irving and Cooper, have en- 
joyed most of the fame. 

When we read the lines in which he expressed the hope that 
the American scene would create its own poetry, we think how 
many of his countrymen since have dreamt of a native world, 
no longer seen through the glass of European traditions. The 
emancipation that Emerson and Whitman proclaimed and pro- 
moted, is heralded in these words of Drake’s— ° 

Are there no scenes to touch the poet’s soul? 
No deeds of arms to wake the lordly strain? 
Shall Hudson’s billows unregarded roll? 
Has Warren, has Montgomery died in vain? 


Shame! that while every mountain stream and plain 
Hath theme for truth’s proud voice or fancy’s wand, 
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No native bard the patient karp hath ta’en, ‘ 
But left to minstrels of a foreign strand 

To sing the beauteous scenes of nature’s loveliest land. 

’Tis true no fairies haunt our verdant meads, 

No grinning imps deform our blazing hearth; 

Beneath the Kelpie’s fang no traveler bleeds, 

Nor gory vampire taints our holy earth, 

No spectres stalk to frighten harmless mirth. 

Nor tortured demon howls adown the gale; 

Fair reason checks these monsters in their birth 

Yet have we lay of love and horrid tale 

Would dim the manliest eye, and make the bravest pale. 


Romantic Wyoming! could none be found 

Of all that rove thy Eden groves among, 

To wake a native harp’s untutored sound, 

And give thy tale of woe the voice of song? 

Oh! if description’s cold and nerveless tongue 

From stranger harps such hallowed strains could call, 

How doubly sweet the descant wild had rung, 

From one who, lingering round thy ruined wall, 

Had plucked thy mourning flowers and wept thy timeless fall. 


The Huron chief, escaped from foemen nigh, 

His frail bark launches on Niagara’s tides, 

“Pride in his port, defiance in his eye,” 

Singing his song of death the warrior glides; 

In vain they yell along the river sides, 

In vain the arrow from its sheaf is torn, 

Calm to his doom the willing victim rides, 

And, till adown the roaring torrent borne, 

Mocks them with gesture proud, and laughs their rage to scorn. 


But if the charms of daisied hill and vale, 

And rolling flood, and towering rock sublime, 

If warrior deed or peasant’s lowly tale 

Of love or woe should fail to wake the rhyme, 

If to the wildest heights of song you climb, 

(Tho’ some who know you less, might cry, beware!) 
Onward! I say—your strains shall conquer time; 
Give your bright genius wing, and hope to share 
Imagination’s worlds—the ocean, earth, and air. 


When we read this stirring advice to the American muse, we 
think what Drake might have done had he lived a few years 
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longer, when Irving had invested the Hudson with romance, and 
Cooper had made our landscape part of the literary inheritance 
of the world. Our prose-writers have interpreted our visible 
country, and have invested certain spots with imagination so 
that to visit them is to come under a spell; but our verse 
writers, for the most part, have occupied themselves with 
moral and philosophical ideas. Drake might have been the 
exception. In his short career he revealed no remarkable 
genius; he had no prophetic message for a chosen few; he had 
none of those estranging gifts that set the great poets apart. 
But he had the gift of lovableness, and he saw the poetic 
possibilities in the daily world around him, in the conversation 
of his friends and in the familiar landscape. The beauty that 
he uncovered for us in the old town of New York, now in 
the press of the vast city seems a fragile thing; but it has not 
died. Today as we remember him we are aware of its fine 
enchantment. 


Next came a scholarly paper by Dean Archibald L. Bouton 
of the College of Arts and Pure Science of New York Uni- 
versity, whose subject was: 


re CULPRIT HAY =A. CRITICISM. 


From today we go back ninety-nine years to the time when 
in 1816 Drake wrote The Culprit Fay. In the same year the 
“North American Review” published Thanatopsis. This 
double beginning of a new American poetry looked in two 
directions. Long ago Thomas the Rymer wrote of two great 
highways of poetry: 


O see ye not yon narrow road 
So thick beset with thorn and brier? 
That is the Path of Righteousness, 
Though after it but few enquire. 


And see ye not that bonny road 

That winds about yon fernie brae? 
That is the road to fair Elf-land 

Where you and I this night maun gae. 
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Out upon the one path Bryant led the way for the new poetry 
of America; down the other, toward the way of Glamour, 
Drake started when he wrote The Culprit Fay. 

In point of length, in the novelty of its material, in the ambi- 
tion of its design, The Culprit Fay is Drake’s most conspicuous 
poem. It is probably the earliest native poem of distinct 
length to attain anything like a general popularity in America. 
The facts about the composition of the poem are tolerably 
certain, though it is interesting at such an occasion as this to 
offer one or two minor corrections of the legendary account. 
The poem, I have said, was written in 1816. Halleck fixes 
the date by his endorsement of a manuscript copy of the poem 
which he enclosed in a letter to his sister written January 29, 
1817. “The following lines were written by Joseph Rodman 
Drake in New York in August 1816, and copied from the 
author’s manuscript in January 1817 by FitzGreene Halleck.” 
The fact that such men as Willis, Poe, Griswold, and Duyck- 
inck, in writings still readily accessible, give the date of com- 
position as 1819, makes the repetition of Halleck on this point 
worth while. 

Drake’s motive for literature was not commercial. Singu- 
larly enough, the poem existed and was circulated in manu- 
script only for many years even after Drake’s death in 1820. 
In an issue of the “ Weekly Mirror” published in this city 
in 1828,* William Leggett, in a paper on Halleck, speaks of 
Drake’s Culprit Fay as “withheld from the public.” Early 
in 1835 Nathaniel Parker Willis, at the time an attaché with 
the Paris Legation, published a series of four papers on con- 
temporary American literature in the “ Athenaeum” of Lon- 
don. In the third of these papers, published February 7th, 
Willis gives the chief place to Drake, and publishes a para- 
phrase of the poem with selections amounting to 356 lines of 
the 640 in the original. Willis states that the poem had never 
been published, and we have Halleck’s word to General James 


1The Weekly Mirror, January 26, 1828. 
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Grant Wilson that this was the first publication of any sub- 
stantial part of The Culprit Fay.’ 

Many manuscript copies were in circulation, however. 
Drake himself is said to have made as many as six copies for 
friends. No collation of these has, I believe, ever been at- 
tempted. Ina manuscript letter written by W. I. Paulding to 
FE. A. Duyckinck, January 22, 1868, and preserved in the 
New York Public Library, Paulding quotes Mr. C. Graham 
Tillou, Drake’s nephew, as saying “ The Culprit Fay has never 
been published as written by Drake.’ In the circumstances 
Tillou can hardly have meant more than that not all of 
Drake’s versions are alike. In the “Athenaeum” Willis re- 
marks that “great numbers of manuscripts are abroad, and 
with every new copy it is... becoming more and more 
mangled and incorrect.” This fact no doubt contributed to 
the motive which led Mrs. De Kay, Drake’s daughter, to pub- 
lish through Dearborn, in New York in 1835, the thin and 
beautiful volume which contains the first complete and authori- 
tative edition of The Culprit Fay, together with such other 
poems as she cared to include in this permanent record. This 
edition established the text of the poem. 

What is the theme of the poem? It is the story of the ex- 
piation by a fairy ouphe of the crime of loving a mortal 
maiden. The scene is laid in the Highlands of the Hudson, 
not far from West Point. 


*Tis the middle watch of a summer’s night 
The earth is dark but the heavens are bright; 


The moon looks down on old Cronest. 


The monarch of the Elfs has summoned his court for trial of 
the Culprit Ouphe for the capital offence of loving an earthly 


2 Century Magazine, 80: 430. 

37 wish here to acknowledge the help in obtaining material for the 
preparation of this article rendered by Hon. Victor H. Paltsits, Keeper of 
MSS. in the New York Public Library. This occasion is in many of its 
aspects a testimonial to his deep interest in Drake. 
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maid. The sentence usually imposed for the offence is read 
to the criminal: 


Tied to the hornet’s shardy wings; 

Tossed on the pricks of nettles’ stings ; 

Or seven long ages doomed to dwell 
With the lazy worm in the walnut-shell; 
Or every night to writhe and bleed 
Beneath the tread of the centipede; 

Or bound in a cobweb dungeon dim, 
Your jailer a spider huge and grim, 

Amid the carrion bodies to lie, 

Of the worm, and the bug, and the murdered fly: 
These it had been your lot to bear, 

Had a stain been found on the earthly fair. 


In consideration of the “sinless mind” of the maiden, the 
penalty is softened; and a pardon is granted upon two condi- 
tions. The offending sprite must first capture a drop of water 
as it is flung from the sturgeon in his graceful leap in the 
moonlit sea; this will cleanse the assoiling of his wings. Next 
he must watch in the heavens for a shooting star, and pursue 
its flight until he can capture the last spark sprayed forth in its 
gleaming flight; this spark alone can rekindle his extinguished 
torch. 


The goblin marked his monarch well, 

He spake not, but he bowed him low, 
Then plucked a crimson colen-bell, 

And turned him round in act to go. 
The way is long, he cannot fly, 

His soiled wing has lost its power, 
And he winds, adown the mountain high, 

For many a sore and weary hour. 
Through dreary beds of tangled fern, 
Through groves of nightshade dark and dern, 
Over the grass and through the brake, 
Where toils the ant and sleeps the snake; 


For rugged and dim was his onward track, 
But there came a spotted toad in sight, 

And he laughed as he jumped upon her back; 
He bridled her mouth with a silk-weed twist; 

He lashed her side with an osier thong; 
And now through evening’s dewy mist, 

With leap and spring they bound along. 
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Coming at last to the brink of the stream that is the home 
of the sturgeon, he plunges in. Straightway the denizens 
of the river spring up to defend their realm against the invad- 
ing Fay. Against him— 


Their warriors come in swift career 

and hem him round on every side; 
On his thigh the leech has fixed his hold, 
And quarl’s long arms are round him roll’d, 
The prickly prong has pierced his skin, 
And the squab has thrown his javelin, 
The gritty star has rubbed him raw, 
And the crab has struck with his giant claw; 
He howls with rage, and he shrieks with pain, 
He strikes around, but his blows are vain; 
Hopeless is the unequal fight, 
Fairy! naught is left but flight. 


Fleeing back to the land again, gashed and wounded, he lay 
down, and looking behind 


... he saw around in the sweet moonshine, 
Their little wee faces above the brine, 
Giggling and laughing with all their might 
At the piteous hap of the Fairy wight. 


Reviving at length, he spies a purple mussel shell of which he 
makes him a boat with an car of a bootle blade. In the boat, 
beyond the reach of the river imps, who are powerless above 
the surface of the river, he sails on till he finds the brown- 
backed sturgeon. Then 


... he skulled with all his might and main, 
And followed wherever the sturgeon led, 
Till he saw him upward point his head; 


With sweeping tail and quivering fin, 
Through the wave the sturgeon flew, 
And, like the heaven-shot javelin, 
He sprung above the waters blue. 
3 Instant as the star-fall light, 
He plunged him in the deep again, 
But left an arch of silver bright 
The rainbow of the moony main. 


A moment and iis lustre fell, 
But ere it met the billow blue, 
He caught within his crimson bell, 
A droplet of its sparkling dew— 
Joy to thee, Fay! thy task is done, 
Thy wings are pure, for the gem is won— 
Cheerly ply thy dripping oar, 
And haste away to the elfin shore. 


The first quest of the Culprit Fay is ended. 

The cricket calls the second hour of the night as the Fairy 
starts heaven-ward, with wings now unstained, on his second 
quest—that of the fiery spark with which alone he can re- 
illumine his flame-wood Jamp. Donning his accoutrements 
for his second great adventure the Fay sets forth astride of 
a fire-fly steed. 


Up to the vaulted firmament 

His path the fire-fly courser bent, 
And at every gallop on the wind, 
He fiung a glittering spark behind; 


Through cold and drizzly mist, storm and darkness, evading 
shadowy hands that twitch at his rein, and flame-shot tongues 
and fiendish eyes, he valiantly plunges onward, with his bent 
grass blade in action, until he arrives at the milky-way and the 
home of the sylph queen. 


But oh! how fair the shape that lay 
Beneath a rainbow tending bright, 
She seemed to the entranced Fay 
The loveliest of the forms of light; 
Her mantle was the purple rolled 
At twilight in the west afar; 
*Twas tied with threads of dawning gold, 
And buttoned with a sparkling star. 
Her face was like the lily roon 
That veils the vestal planet’s hue; 
Her eyes, two beamlets from the moon, 
Set floating in the welkin blue. 
Her hair is like the sunny beam, 
And the diamond gems which round it seam 
Are the pure drops of dewy even 
That ne’er have left their native heaven. 
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The elf awakens the love of the sylph queen and she begs him 
to give up his quest and dwell forever with her; with her “to 
hang upon the rainbow’s brim,” “to dance upon the orbed 
moon,” to “rest on Orion’s starry belt.” 


She was lovely and fair to see, 
And the elfin’s heart beat fitfully: 


but here the remembrance of his earthly love keeps him true. 


“Lady,” he cried, “I have sworn to-night, 
On the word of a fairy knight, 

To do my sentence-task aright; 

My honour scarce is free from stain, 

I may not soil its snows again; 

Betide me weal, betide me wo, 

Its mandate must be answered now.” 


Right generously then the sylph queen aids him in his 
further quest. She gives a fiend-proof sable car, and he 
speeds away till he finds the place of the falling star and at 
last catches a glimmering spark with which he re-illumines 
his fairy lamp. Then he turns abruptly to the long downward 
gallop to earth and 


. wheeled around te the fairy ground, 
And sped through the midnight dark. 


The poem closes with a roundelay chorus by all the fairies: 


Ouphe and goblin! imp and sprite! 
Elf of eve! and starry Fay! 

Ye that love the moon’s soft light, 
Hither, hither wend your way; 

Twine ye in a jocund ring, 
Sing and trip it merrily, 

Hand to hand, and wing to wing, 
Round the wild witch-hazel tree. 


Hail the wanderer again 
With dance and song, and lute and lyre, 
Pure his wing and strong his chain, 
And doubly bright his fairy fire. 
Twine ye in an airy round, 
Brush the dew and print the lea; 
Skip and gambol, hop and bound, 
Round the wild witch-hazel tree. 
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This paraphrase has served two purposes; it has given the 
story, and it has revealed to you something of the quality of 
the poem. Contemporary criticism of the work, seldom very 
well balanced, ran in general to consummate laudation. Hal- 
leck said of it: “It is certainly the best thing of the kind in 
the English language, and is more strikingly original than IT 
had supposed it possible for a modern poem to be.” But that 
was the language of enthusiastic friendship. Knowledge of 
this poem as well as of the “ Croaker”’ poems may have been 
in the mind of Coleman, the editor of the “Evening Post” 
when he exclaimed on meeting Drake and Halleck, “My God! 
I had no idea that we had such talents in America!” The 
writer of a criticism in the “ American Monthly Review” for 
September, 1835, comments upon the newly published poem 
more specifically ; but with hardly less glowing emotions: “ For 
luxuriance of fancy, for delicacy of expression, for glowing 
imagery, and for poetic truth, it is rivalled by no poem that has 
appeared upon this side of the Atlantic. Our author... 
studied nature—studied her not as she appeared in books . 
he studied her in her own virgin retreats, by the mighty rivers 
and mossy forests of his own fresh land... . Its whole 
atmosphere is American. It is a fairy tale of our clime, and 
its imagery and accessories are applicable to no other beneath 
the sun.” H. L. Tuckerman is said to have declared that The 
Culprit Fay is superior to any “ fanciful poem” by Moore or 
Shelley.* Some called Drake the American Keats. 

In much of this comment it is easy to see the habit of ex- 
uberant and assertive over-praise which America has not even 
yet outgrown. It isa fault of youth which has not yet learned 
to measure its freedom. Not many years before The Culprit 
Fay was published, the “ Quarterly” had made its famous re- 
mark ‘Who reads an American book?” And the next gen- 
eration of American critics rallied resentfully to the defence 
of every new American book, for the most part not wisely but 


4 Recollections of Men, Women and Things by A. Oakey Hall; pub. in 
Truth, Oct. 14, 1883. 
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too well. The Culprit Fay has obviously suffered from an 
inherited tradition of over-praise. It is easy to find echoes of 
Scott and Moore, and perhaps of Shelley, conceivably even of 
Keats, in The Culprit Fay, but the echoes are far more from 
the minor matters of theme and intention, and the lesser 
matters of the line, than from the major matters of treatment 
and of appeal. We do better for The Culprit Fay when we 
do not urge these fatal judicial comparisons. 

The ambition to aid in building an American fairy lore was 
certainly in Drake’s mind. Legend, however, has done its 
work here. Practically every one who has written about The 
Culprit Fay since Griswold—and this includes the Duyckincks, 
R. H. Stoddard, General Wilson and Francis R. Tillou, 
Drake’s brother-in-law—records a charming moonlight meet- 
ing of friends at Cold Spring in the Hudson Highlands in 
1816, at which Drake, the novelist Cooper, De Kay, Halleck. 
and Charles Fenno Hoffman were discussing the power of 
scenery to impress the imagination. Cooper and Halleck 
claimed for the Scottish Highlands supreme power to inspire 
the poet and the novelist; and they lamented that American 
scenery could not similarly inspire the man of letters. That 
night, before morning, the legend runs, Drake wrote The 
Culprit Fay, as a reply; and in three days had perfected the 
poem. 

The legend seems not supported by facts. In the Halleck 
correspondence, preserved in the New York Public Library, 
is an unpublished letter from Halleck to E. A. Duyckinck, 
dated May 13, 1866, evidently relating to the revision of this 
paragraph for a new edition of the Cyclopedia of American 
Literature. It reads: “In acknowledgment of the compli- 
ment you are paying to the writings of Dr. Drake and myself, 
I have looked over the proof sheets you sent me some years 
ago, which I have kept subject to your order, and hand you 
herewith two extracts for the purpose of explanation.” The 
second of these extracts concerns The Culprit Fay. “The 
Culprit Fay was written in 1816,” it runs, “ DeKay was then 
in Europe. Drake was never acquainted with Cooper. The 
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whole paragraph is a fiction.” The revised Cyclopedia went 
to press a year before Halleck returned his proof, and the cor- 
rection was never made. Halleck had long before borne testi- 
mony, in the letter to his sister in January, 1817, that Drake 
wrote the poem in New York, and that it was completed in 
three days.° 

There is however essential, if not literal, truth in the story. 
Like Charles Brockden Brown, like Irving, like the Cooper of 
the Deerslayer stories, Drake did seek literary values in Amer- 
ican scenes. Is there nothing in America, he asks in his poem 
addressed to Halleck, “to touch the poet’s soul’’? 


No deeds of arms to wake the lordly strain? 
Shall Hudson’s billows unregarded roll? 


Shame! that while every mountain stream and plain 
Hath theme for truth’s proud voice or fancy’s wand, 
No native bard the patriot harp hath ta’en.” 


The laudation of Drake’s contemporaries constantly pro- 
claimed that the poem was “American”; that through this 
masterpiece, the Hudson had now taken its place among the 
storied rivers of the world. The scene of the poem, it is true, 
is local; the materials of animal and vegetable life, from which 
so much of the fabric of the poem is made, were to be found 
in or by the Hudson; or else they swarm in the salt waters 
off Hunt’s Point. Drake’s use of these materials sufficiently 
testifies to his love for nature, and the accuracy of his ob- 
servations in local natural history; my biological friends say 
that it is all quite impeccable save for the typical circumstance 
that only a poet cotld people the Hudson at West Point with 
star-fish and porpoises. These, however, are particulars, it is 
fair to say, concerning which Drake requested the poet’s proper 
privilege, ‘the willing suspension of his reader’s disbelief.’”® 

5 P. 169: Life and Letters of Fitz-Greene Halleck, by James Grant 
Wilson, N. Y. 

6In a MS. note on a copy of The Culprit Fay, Drake says: “ The reader 
will find some of the inhabitants of the salt water a little further up the 
Hudson than they usually travel; but not too far for the purposes of 


poetry.” Duyckinck’s Cyclopedia of American Literature, article, Joseph 
Rodman Drake. 
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But such demonstrations of the “Americanism” of the 
poem seem to leave something out of account. Nothing 
American can be literature that does not first have in it some- 
thing a good deal greater than America. The question is not 
at bottom one of the local realism of the poem. Are the Elf 
Monarch and his company really dancing still in the woodlands 
of the Hudson by the light of the mid-summer moon? Are 
they of the same fibre with the crew that Rip Van Winkle 
knew? The question goes deeply into the nature of Drake’s 
poem. Any attentive reader of The Culprit Fay can feel the 
daintiness, the lightness, and the melody with which the ma- 
terials of the story are compounded. ‘This for example is the 
portrayal of Fay accoutred for his second quest :-— 


He put his acorn helmet on; 
It was plumed of the silk of the thistle down: 
The corslet plate that guarded his breast 
Was once the wild bee’s golden vest; 
His cloak, of a thousand mingled dyes, 
Was formed of the wings of butterflies; 
His shield was the shell of a lady-bug queen, 
Studs of gold on a ground of green 
And the quivering lance which he brandished bright, 
Was the sting of a wasp he had slain in flight. 
Swift he bestrode his fire-fly steed; 
He bared his blade of the bent grass blue; 
He drove his spurs of the cockle seed, 
And away like a glance of thought he flew, 
To skim the heavens, and follow far 
The fiery trail of the rocket-star. 


Poe in an early review of Drake’s poems’ invites attention to 
the curiously mechanical way in which the details of this 
picture are selected and combined. To prove that it is me- 
chanical he wrote a parody of the stanza substituting other 
details of accoutrement for those presented : 


“His blue-bell helmet, we have heard 
Was plumed with the down of the humming-bird, 
The corslet on his bosom bold 


7 Southern Literary Messenger, April, 1836. 
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Was once the locust’s coat of gold, 

His cloak, of a thousand mingled hues, 

Was the velvet violet, wet with dews, 

His target was the crescent shell 

Of the small sea Sidrophel, 

And a glittering beam from a maiden’s eye 
Was the lance which he proudly wav’d on high. 


Such a picture, says Poe, can be made by any one tolerably 
acquainted with the qualities of the objects to be detailed, and 
possessing a very moderate endowment of the faculty of com- 
parison. Fancy, said Coleridge, combines the facts of experi- 
ence into new forms; and the stanza which I have quoted from 
The Culprit Fay is plainly what Coleridge would have called 
a product of fancy, rather than a work of creative imagina- 
tion, like Tintern Abbey, blending its materials into ideal 
visions touched with “the light that never was on land or sea.” 
To Poe this distinction between fancy and imagination was 
unreal; and his favored example, as it happened, for exempli- 
fying the lack of poetic ideality in a poem composed appar- 
ently within the provisions of the Coleridgean definition, was 
none other than The Culprit Fay.’ Frankly speaking, the 
limitation of The Culprit Fay, from the point of view of larger 
and permanent things, lies in a relative deficiency in what Poe 
calls ideality, or “the Poetic Sentiment”; in what today we 
frequently call the connotation of spiritual values. It is the 
relative deficiency of this quality that fixes a gulf between 
Keats and Drake, so broad that any real comparison is im- 
possible. It is this that essentially differentiates the Fairy 
magically bodied forth in Shelley’s Queen Mab—the passage 
is quoted by Poe—from the Culprit or the Sylph in the poem 
of Drake. This is Shelley: 


The Fairy’s frame was slight; yon fibrous cloud 
That catches but the faintest tinge of even, 

And which the straining eye can hardly seize 
When melting into eastern twilight’s shadow, 


8 Cf. review by Poe of Moore’s Alciphron, in Burton’s Gentleman’s 
Magazine, January, 1840. 
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Were scarce so thin, so slight; but the fair star 
That gems the glittering coronet of morn, 
Sheds not a light’ so mild, so powerful, 

As that which, bursting from the Fairy’s form, 
Spread a purpureal halo round the scene, 

Yet with an undulating motion, 

Swayed to her outline gracefully. 


And yet I have the feeling that, in the last analysis, Poe 
denied too much to The Culprit Fay. It was Poe’s way to 
emphasize the negative in all his criticisms. It is true that the 
unevenness and inconsistency of youthful workmanship are 
there. Technically the work does need pruning, and it does 
lack proportion; and Drake did not revise; he improvised. 
And there had been too high praise. But Drake was only 
twenty-one when he wrote the poem. He was the first of our 
American poets to seek to find the Way of Glamour; and he 
journeyed on his pathway alone. The wonder is that such a 
poem should have been written in America at all in 1816. 
Such lightness and airiness of touch, such musical verse were 
well nigh unique in our earlier poetry; they are rare in our 
later. As I read the poem today the music of its verse and the 
daintiness of its story seem to me to blend in a charm that 
brings a sweet and genuine, if not a powerful appeal of poetic 
reality across the century to this day of our commemoration. 

At this point of the memorial exercises Drake’s poem The 
American Flag was sung to stirring music composed for the 
occasion’ by Edwin S. Tracy, musical director of the Morris 
High School; one hundred pupils of the school participating 
in the mixed chorus were accompanied by the Morris High 
School orchestra of several dozen instruments. The audience 
greeted this number by rising and giving the composer an 
ovation. 

Charles de Kay, Esq., the well-known author, poet, and 
critic, as well as grandson of Drake, then presented a valuable 
paper on the lineage of our poet, which follows: 

1The music with piano accompaniment has been published by Mr. 


Tracy, who also provided full score orchestration for his pupils in manu- 
script. 
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JOSEPH RODMAN DRAKE 
Hits ANCESTRY 


Of Joseph Rodman Drake the poet, who, like Keats, died 
too early, it may be said that he was his own ancestor. 

Good American doctrine, that, and well suited to the boy 
who wrote The American Flag. 

With the exception of Sir Francis Drake, from whose 
family he descended, none of the name seems to have made 
any great noise in the world, although many there were on 
both sides of the Atlantic who upheld the name by their con- 
duct and attainments as soldiers, sailors and citizens of emi- 
nence and worth. In Berlin during the reign of the firs: 
German Emperor there lived a sculptor of note, named Drake, 
who was an offshoot of this widely spread and efficient stock. 
He is best known for the winged figure on the Victory Column 
that overtops the statues along the Sieges Allée in the Thier- 
garten, statues which represent the ancestors of the German 
autocrat. 

However we Americans, in our ambition to make good use 
of the present and prepare for the future, may neglect the past, 
it is only natural that we should like to know about the an- 
cestry of men of genius and of mark. Though we may reject 
the extreme to which China, for instance, has pushed. the 
worship of ancestors, we can not shut our eyes to the value of 
inherited traits, and so are led to acknowledge that it is well 
for a man to have fore-bears whom their fellows applauded. 
This is only to maintain a just poise and keep the true per- 
spective in our attitude toward men, neither permitting our- 
selves to give undue weight to the forefathers of a stock, nor 
allowing ourselves to be hurried to the other extreme by our 
preference for democracy. One of the wisest among the 
Greeks under Roman rule, Plutarch, as you may remember, 
kept always to that dignified moderateness. Whenever he 
could, he recounted the family origin of the men who live 
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again in his wonderful books. Yet the celebrity without 
known ancestry, or one of a base descent receives the fairest 
and most impartial treatment at his hands. 

Joseph Rodman Drake was the son of Jonathan Drake of 
Westchester County, one of a very prolific branch of the 
family. Many relatives of his name bore their share of victory 
and disaster in the Revolution. Joseph’s mother was Hannah 
Lawrence of the Effingham Lawrence family on Long Island. 
John and Joseph were favorite names among the Drakes. At 
a meeting in 1706 of the justices, churchwardens and vestry 
of the parish which at that time included Westchester, East- 
chester and Yonkers, John Drake is one of the justices and 
Lieutenant Joseph Drake is one of the vestry. Jonathan, the 
poet’s father, who died when Joseph Rodman was a child, was 
the son of Moses Drake of Dutchess County, who died during 
the Revolution. One of the brothers of Moses was Colone! 
Joseph Drake of New Rochelle who long outlived his famous 
grandnephew. Their father was Benjamin Drake, third in 
descent from Samuel Drake of Fairfield, Conn., he having 
received a grant of land in 1650 from the freeholders of that 
settlement, and fourth from John Drake who came over from 
Plymouth to Boston in 1630, and settled in Windsor, Conn., 
soon after that date. He was the son of another John of 
Plymouth, England. 

Thus these Drakes of Eastchester, Westchester and Dutchess 
hark back to a John Drake of Plymouth in England who was 
of the council of that seaport in 1606 and one of a company 
empowered by James the First to attend to the settling of New 
England. So far as known, this John Drake did not cross 
the Atlantic. He was closely affiliated to the Drake family at 
Ashe, that of Sir Francis Drake. He is said to have had 
twelve children, of whom at least two sons came to America. 

Notably was it the John Drake mentioned who came to 
Boston from Plymouth in 1630 and settled in Windsor from 
whom the Westchester Drakes derive. 

The coat of arms of Sir Francis Drake is what the French 
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call armes parlantes and the English “ Canting arms” which 
means that the object emblazoned refers to the sound of the 
name. We might call such a charge a rebus. Now a 
“drake” in Shakesperian English is a dragon, in Latin draco. 
So the charge on the shield of Sir Francis was a dragon, called 
in the jargon of British heraldry a wivern, a winged lizard 
such as Germans would call a Lindwurm. After the Revolu- 
tion the American branches kept the monster as the charge 
on the shield, but substituted for the wivern in the crest an 
eagle, thereby asserting with emphasis their independence of 
the mother country, that independance for which so many 
Drakes in Connecticut, New York and New Jersey had fought 
and suffered. And especially those nearest to the poet—his 
father, uncles and cousins—since their homes lay within that 
tormented and bloody ground where the raiders from the 
patriot and British lines, the “cowboys” and “skinners” 
plundered everybody with sinister impartiality. 

The Drake coat of arms was singularly appropriate to sea- 
farers in southern England who may well have descended from 
the vikingr or baymen of a much earlier age, heathen who 
harried and in many spots founded towns on the south and 
east shores of Britain. Drake or dragon was a well-known 
word for the long rowing and sailing galley of the wikingr, 
so named because the prow and stern were carved in the form 
of the head and tail of the monster. By virtue of his name a 
Drake was ordained as a seagoer and seafighter. 

The Drakes of Eastchester and Westchester were related, 
naturally, to many other landed families, notably the descend- 
ants of Thomas Hunt who as early as 1652 owned portions of 
Throgmorton’s Neck on the East River, called Throgg’s Neck 
for short, as well as the Rodmans of Rodman’s Neck in East- 
chester. 

Born in 1795 and losing his father at an early age, Joseph 
Rodman Drake had a sad childhood, which was darkened still 
further when his mother married again and with his sisters 
left for New Orleans, where his stepfather lived. Intensely 
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affectionate in his character and finding among his more im- 
mediate relatives no congenial souls, it was with his relatives 
at Hunt’s Point, less closely allied, that he felt and found 
sympathy. 

Judging from a miniature painting when he was about 
twenty-two, a handsomer mortal was not easily found. 
Golden hair, dark blue eyes, beautifully modelled features, a 
slender but well knit figure—he must have attracted others 
as he did Dr. James B. de Kay and Fitz-Greene Halleck. As 
we know, the latter’s enthusiasm was profound, not merely 
for his friend’s mind and character, but for his physical 
comeliness. 

The old grange of the Hunts at Hunts Point contained 
young people as well as old, amongst others the late Mrs. John 
Rush of Philadelphia, in whose honor Joseph wrote various 
poems expressing admiration if not exactly love. But these 
made on the young girl a deep impression. In later life she 
delighted in recalling those early scenes of childhood at Hunt’s 
Point and tell her hearers about the poet and Fitz his friend. 

Thus, during his school days and later, when studying medi- 
cine in the office of a New York physician, Joseph was wont 
to take boat on the East River and, braving the baffling cur- 
rents of Hell Gate, land at the old house which still stands, 
looking out on the wide stretches of the bays. There he found 
a true home among the kind aunts and uncles; he could come 
and go at will, row about the shining reaches, explore the 
Harlem River, or else ramble along the sylvan banks of the 
Bronx. To these outings we owe the pensive, charming lines 
on the Bronx, to these visits we owe the fact that when, tardily, 
he came to realize that his malady was fatal, he begged his 
wife to lay him, not in the Drake tomb near the church at 
Eastchester, but in the little private burying ground of the 
Hunts and Leggetts, on a knoll shaded with cedars and nut- 
trees, within sight of the grange which had given a home to 
the orphan. Had it not been for this, the Borough of the 
Bronx might never have had a Joseph Rodman Drake Park, 
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nor is it likely that the other American poets whose names are 
now given to adjacent streets, would have been thus honored 
by the Borough. 


After the literary exercises at the Morris High School had 
been concluded with the singing of “The Star Spangled 
Banner,’ the members of the Society and guests proceeded by 
automobiles to Joseph Rodman Drake Park, at Hunts Point, 
where the graves of Drake and his sister had been substantially 
restored by the Society, having been enclosed by an eliptical 
iron fence set upon eight granite fence blocks, whilst a. 
Tiffany bronze tablet containing lines from Halleck’s elegiac 
poem on Drake had been placed upon the tombstone. The 
total expense of this work was $273.25. 

A large and attentive audience witnessed the unveiling exer- 
cises. The Hon. James L. Wells, Treasurer of the State of 
New York, read an important paper on “The Hunt Family 
and Hunt’s Point,” which revealed a remarkable knowledge of 
local history, deduced from much research and personal in- 
formation. It is expected that this paper, which should not 
be lost, will be prepared for future publication when Mr. 
Wells can find more time than is available now with his 
arduous duties in the service of the State. 

The unveiling of the tablet was gracefully performed by 
Miss Helena van Brugh de Kay, a great-granddaughter of the 
poet. As the folds of the American flag were drawn aside. 
revealing the first verse of Halleck’s tribute to Drake, Chair- 
man Paltsits read the touching poem, which follows: 


JosepH RopMAN DRAKE Park, 
May 29, I915. 


GREEN BE THE TURF. 
Fritz-GREENE HALLECcK. 


Written at the old Hunt Grange in memory of his friend and companion, 
Joseph Rodman Drake, a few days after his death, Sept. 21, 1820. 


Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days! 
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None knew thee but to love thee, 
Nor named thee but to praise. 


Tears fell when thou wert dying, 
From eyes unused to weep, 

And long, where thou art lying, 
Shall tears the cold turf steep. 


When hearts whose truth was proven, 
Like thine, are laid in earth, 

There should a wreath be woven 

To tell the world their worth. 


And I who wake each morrow, 

To clasp they hand in mine, 

Who shared thy joy and sorrow, 
Whose weal and woe were thine— 


It should be mine to braid it 
Around thy faded brow; 
But I’ve in vain assayed it 
And feel I cannot now. 


While memory bids me weep thee, 
Nor thoughts, nor words are free, 
The grief is fixed too deeply 
That mourns a man like thee. 


Then Mr. Davis on behalf of the Society formally pre- 
sented the tablet and railing to the city of New York through 
the Hon. Thomas W. Whittle, Park Commissioner of the 
Borough of the Bronx, who accepted the transfer in a few 
well-chosen words. No sooner had he finished speaking than 
the first gun of the National Salute to the Flag was fired by 
Battery E, Second Field Artillery, N. G., N. Y., Lieutenant 
Robert W. Marshall commanding. As the last gun was fired, 
the Battery bugler sounded “Taps” at the tomb. The mem- 
bers of the Society and guests returned to the automobiles and 
rode to Bronx Park, the’ gorge of the river below the old 
snuff-mill being reached at six o’clock. The veil of evening 
was soon to fall as a fit termination of a glorious memorial 
day. Daylight lingered long enough for the unveiling of the 
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Tiffany bronze tablet at the gorge and for an inspection of the 
exhibition of works by and relating to Drake in the Society’s 
museum. in the Mansion above the gorge. 
At the unveiling exercises in the Bronx Park gorge, Mr. 
Davis, as chairman of the Council, spoke as follows: 
Friends of the Beautiful in Nature and in Language: 
Thinking in the ideal, expressing the workings of imagina- 
tive minds, poets live at an altitude and breathe an atmosphere 
far removed from the valley of fog wherein the struggling 
millions wear their lives away. 


“Pained with the pressure of unfriendly hands, 
Sick of smooth looks, agued with icy kindness” 


they fail to find in their fellows that responsive sympathy and 
understanding which their spirits crave, and seek solace in 
these 


“Shades where none intrude, 
To prison wandering thought and mar sweet solitude.” 


The frail body of him whom we honor today yielded up its 
spirit at the early age of twenty-five. Too young to have 
experienced much of the bitterness of life, of gentle manners 
and winning ways, yet even this amiable young man, so well 
beloved by his fellows as we know him to have been, found 
in this river “a face more pleasant than the face of men,” 
and in its waves found “old companions.” 

A century ago Drake loved to come and sit upon these 
banks; he loved this “ gentle river”; talked to it as though it 
understood him; called it “my own romantic Bronx.” 

Many thousands, in the intervening years, have come and 
sat upon these banks, have looked upon this river and have 
here found that respite from the troubles of a weary life 
which makes existence more endurable. 

His master-piece a fairy-tale, no wonder Drake was charmed 
by this fairyland of sylvan loveliness! Under the spell of its 
magic beauty, as we stand here today and look around us, it 
requires no poet’s imagination to appreciate his poetic ecstasy: ~ 
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“Sweet sights, sweet sounds, all sights, all sounds excelling, 
Oh! ’twas a ravishing spot formed for a poet’s dwelling.” 


If we may conceive that the spirit of Drake hovers over this 
gathering at the close of this beautiful May day, how his soul 
must rejoice that this enchanted ground has been preserved 
inviolate and is dedicated in perpetuity to all the people, not 
alone of this great city, but of the world at large, for the 
beauties of the Bronx bring pilgrims from everywhere. 

On the bank of the river which inspired his charming poem, 
the Bronx Society of Arts and Sciences now dedicates one 
verse in imperishable bronze, as a tribute alike to the poet and 
to the source of his inspiration. 

Dr. Nathaniel L. Britton, Director of the New York 
Botanical Garden and a member of the Drake Memorial Com- 
mittee, presided at the gorge exercises. He next presented 
Chairman Paltsits, who read Drake’s poem on the Bronx. 
which follows: 

BRONX. 


I sat me down upon a green bank-side, 

Skirting the smooth edge of a gentle river, 
Whose waters seemed unwillingly to glide, 

Like parting friends who linger while they sever; 
Enforced to go, yet seeming still unready, 

Backward they wind their way in many a wistful eddy. 


Grey o’er my head the yellow-vested willow 
Ruffled its hoary top in the fresh breezes, 
Glancing in light, like spray on a green billow, 
Or the fine frost-work which young winter freezes; 
When first his power in infant pastime trying, 
Congeals sad autumn’s tears on the dead branches lying. 


From rocks around hung the loose ivy dangling, 
And in the clefts sumach of liveliest green, 
Bright ising-stars the little beach was spangling, 
The gold-cup sorrel from his gauzy screen 
Shone like a fairy crown, enchased and beaded, 
Left on some morn, when light flashed in their eyes unheeded. 


The hum-bird shook his sun-touched wings around, 
The bluefinch caroll’d in the still retreat’; 
The antic squirrel capered on the ground 
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Where lichens made a carpet for his feet: 
Through the transparent waves, the ruddy minkle 
Shot up in glimmering sparks his red fin’s tiny twinkle. 


There were dark cedars with loose mossy tresses, 
White powdered dog-trees, and stiff hollies flaunting 
Gaudy as rustics in their May-day dresses, 
Blue pelloret from purple leaves upslanting 
A modest gaze, like eyes of a young maiden 
Shining beneath dropt lids the evening of her wedding. 


The breeze fresh springing from the lips of morn, 

Kissing the leaves, and sighing so to lose ’em, 
The winding of the.merry locust’s horn, 

The glad spring gushing from the rock’s bare bosom: 
Sweet sights, sweet sounds, all sights, all sounds excelling, 
Oh! ’twas a ravishing spot formed for a poet’s dwelling. 


And did I leave thy loveliness, to stand 

Again in the dull world of earthly blindness? 
Pained with the pressure of unfriendly hands, 

Sick of smooth looks, agued with icy kindness? 
Left I for this thy shades, where none intrude, 
To prison wandering thought and mar sweet solitude? 


Yet I will look upon thy face again, 
My own romantic Bronx, and it will be 
A face more pleasant than the face of men. 
Thy waves are old companions, I shall see 
A well-remembered form in each old tree, 
An hear a voice long loved in thy wild ministrelsy. 


As the last verse was being read, the verse which had been 
cast in bronze, Miss Slyvia de Kay, a winsome maid of twelve 
summers and a great-granddaughter of the poet, drew aside 
the American flag and revealed those words which so pecu- 
liarly signalize Drake as “The Bronx Poet.” The setting of 
these unveiling exercises will not be effaced from the memory 
of those who had the good fortune to be present. The quiet 
of the scene was broken only by the echo of the river’s rapids, 
rustling trees, and the song-notes or twitter of birds engaged 
in the vespers of the fainting day. 

The exercises closed with a view of the Drake exhibition 
already alluded to. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF THE WRITINGS 


DR. JOSEPH RODMAN DRAKE 


WORKS RELATING TO HIM 


BY 


VICTOR HUGO PALTSITS 


FOREWORD 


HEN some years ago I first conceived the plan of form- 
ing a collection of the writings of Dr. Joseph Rodman 
Drake to be presented to the Bronx Society of Arts and 
Sciences, as has since been done, I had no idea that so much 
could be brought together. The usual catalogues and bibliog- 
raphies of American poetry mentioned only a few editions. 
It is gratifying, therefore, to be able to announce that the 
Society’s collection now lacks only a few titles and is, so far 
as known to me, the fullest complement of Drake editions in 
any public or private possession. 
The bibliography presented here is not definitive, but it is 
nearly complete for separate publications of Drake. 
VV. HeaPs 
August, 1918 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


ORDER OF ARRANGEMENT 


1. Writings of Drake. 3. Some Books and Articles 
2. Notes on some Manu- about Drake. 
scripts of Drake. 4. Miscellany. 


tr WRITINGS OF DRAKE 


THE CROAKERS 


The Poetry of the Portfolio. Collected by Oliver Old- 
school [7. e., Joseph Dennis]. Philadelphia: H. Hall, 1818. 

18°. Includes for the first time in book form three poems by 
Drake and Halleck, signed “Croaker & Co.,” as follows: 
“To ———. Esq.’’; “ Abstract of a Surgeon-General’s [Dr. 
Mitchill’s]’ Report,” and “A Loving Epistle to Mr. Wm. 
Cobbett of North Hempstead, L. I.” 


Poems, / by / Croaker, Croaker & Co. / and / Croaker, 
Jun. / as published / in the Evening Post. / [Parallel lines 
and quotation from Shakespeare| / Published for the Reader. 
/ New York—18109. 

16°; title, verso blank; text, headed ‘‘ Poems,” pp. [3 ]—36. 
Signatures : A—C in sixes. The first edition in book form. 

The copy described is owned by Alfred T. White, Esq., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and has pasted on the front flyleaves three 
of the original Croaker poems cut from the “New York 
Evening Post.” One of these is a squib “ To E. Simpson, Esq. 
Manager of the Theatre,” annotated in a contemporary hand 
with the names of the persons lampooned, as follows: S— 
Sanford; V— B— Van Buren; C— Clinton; “Justice 
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Shallow” Judge Woodward; T— Tompkins; old R— Ross; 
S— Spencer; P— R— Peter R. Livingston; W— B— Walter 
Bowne; M— Mayor; C—n and W—r Christian and Warner, 
Police Justices; B—r Buckmaster; H— Haff; M— Meigs; 
V— W— Van Wyck; G—n Gelston; M—Ill and G—r Max- 
well and Gardinier ; B—n Bolton; G—t Gilbert; P— H. W— 
Peter H. Wendover; P—ll F. Pell; M—1IIl Mitchell [sic for 
Mitchill]. 

In the text of the book, identifications of names have been 
written with lead pencil on many of the pages, thus: p. 13, 
Baron V— H— Van Hoffman; p. 14, M—rr—y’s Guards 
Murray; p. 14, J—rv—s Jarvis; p. 14, L— Lynch; p. 21, 
R*** Rose; p. 23, P***** Primes; p. 25.5 Dalene 
Bogardus; p. 25, Doctor M—ll Mitchell [sic for Mitchill] ; 
p. 25, T—s Tompkins; p. 25, D—k—y R—r Dicky Riker; p. 
26, B—s Bogardus; p. 26, Doctor M—ll Mitchell [for 
Mitchill] ; p. 27, Dr. F—s Francis; p. 27, Col. M— Murray; 
p. 28, J—n H—ff, and B—n B—Il—y, and Chr—st—n, and 
Br—ck—t John Hoff, Ben Bailey, Christian, Brackett; p. 28, 
Colonel W—rn—r Warner; p. 28, M—p—s Mapes; p. 28, 
M—gs Meigs. 

There is no copy of this edition in the collection of the 
Bronx Society of Arts and Sciences. In 1893, Ay Se Glance 
a bookseller, offered a copy for $10; the McKee copy was 
sold in 1900 for $36; Dodd, Mead and Co. offered an uncut 
copy in 1908 for $125; an uncut copy was sold in the Maier 
sale, on Noy. 16, 1909, for $49; and the Chamberlain copy. 
sold also in November, 1909, with a defective title and some 
pages spotted, fetched only $7.50. 

These poems were reprinted on pp. 498-507 of Waldie’s 
Octavo Library, no. 22, for May 31, 1836, and of this issue 
the Bronx Society has a copy. See also Holden’s “ Dollar 
Magazine,” for June, 1848, p. 324. 


The / Croakers / by / Joseph Rodman Drake / and / Fitz 
Greene Halleck / First Complete Edition / [Seal of Bradford 
Club] / New York / MDCCCLX. 
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Royal 8°; half-title of “Bradford Club Series. Number 
two,’ verso blank; title-page, with copyright, etc. on verso; 
| Club Copy,” verso blank; “Preface,” pp. [v]—vi; “Con- 
tents,” pp. [vii]—viii; text, pp. [[]—133; 134 blank; “ Notes,” 
pp. [135]—179; 180 blank; “Index,” pp. [181 ]—191; orna- 
ment on verso of p. 191. Steel-engraved portraits of Drake 
and Halleck as frontispieces. The Society has a “Club 
Copy” presented by John B. Moreau to Dr. L. R. Koecker, 
but lacks the Drake portrait. Other copies seen are in the 
New York Public Library, which has also copies of the “ Sub- 
scriber’s Copy” issue, in yellow wrappers with paper labei 
and in green pocked cloth, with gilt lettering on the back. 
These issues are identical save for the leaf which indicates 
their issue. The Club edition was for members and limited 
to one hundred copies. The other copies were sold to sub- 
scribers. 

The editors state in the preface: “More than once since 
their first appearance in the columns of the daily newspapers, 
efforts have been made for their collection in print, and one 
or two unauthorized gatherings have thus been made. while 
numerous copies more or less complete, prepared with con- 
siderable trouble, have been circulated in manuscript. . ... 
The collection will be found to contain several original 
Croakers by Mr. Halleck, which, though written at the period 
of the others, have not hitherto seen the light, while several 
additions of a similar nature have been made from the manu- 
scripts of Drake.’ The best edition of these pleasant satires, 
with indispensable explanatory notes. In the Manuscript 
Division of the New York Public Library there is a neatly- 
written collection of the Croaker poems, in two pocket-size 
volumes, the paper of one having a watermark date of 1802, 
and the other a watermark date of 1815. They belonged to 
Mr. James Lenox, whose autograph is on the front flyleaf of 
one of the volumes and may have come to him in his youth. 
as he was born in the city of New York in the year 1800, 
son of Robert Lenox, one of the chief merchant princes of 
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the city in that day. These volumes are interesting as con- 
temporary compilations, circulated in this form among the 
élite of the city of New York when the poems were fresh and 
the talk of the town. 

The Bradford edition has been an extra-illustrator’s Haute 
In the John D. Crimmins sale, Nov. 10, 1916, there was a 
copy extended to four volumes by the insertion of about 460 
portraits and plates, as well as some autograph letters. It 
sold for $75. Less interesting extra-illustrated copies have 
been sold for $50 or less. There is an extra-illustrated copy 
in the New York Public Library. 


THE CuLprit Fay 


The Culprit Fay. By the late Joseph Rodman Drake. 

This poem was circulated in manuscript for many years 
before it was printed. Extracts, more or less garbled, had 
found their way into the London Atheneum and also in 
American periodicals. It seems to have been printed entire 
for the first time in the Boston Pearl, from which it was re- 
printed, with the addition of an important head-note, in the 
New-York Murror, of July 11, 1835, pp. 12-14. A portion 
of the poem had aleady appeared in the Mirror some years 
before, but the above printings seem to have been the first 
complete presentations and preceded its appearance in the 
authorized collection of Drake’s poems which Dearborn pub- 
lished in 1835 for the poet’s daughter. It was in the Mirror, 
too, that the authorized volume received attention by an excel- 
lent review, in the issue of November 21, 1835, pp. 164-165. 


The / Culprit Fay / and / other Poems. / By Joseph Rod- 
man Drake. / New-York: / George Dearborn, Publisher. / 
1835. 

8°; half-title, verso blank; frontispiece portrait of Drake, 
painted by Rodgers and engraved on steel by T. Kelly, with in- 
scription giving incorrectly the dates of birth and death of 
Drake; steel engraved title-page by James Smillie after Robert 


{HE 


CULPRIT FAY 


AND OTHER POEMS BY 


JOSEPH RODMAN DRAKE. 


New Dork: 


GEORGE DEARBORN, PUBLISHER 
1835. 


ENGRAVED TITLE PAGE oF First COLLECTION oF POEMS. 


Rodgers Pinxt T Keldy Sc. 


Jom. ORAKE. 


PorRTRAIT FROM THE 1835 EpITION oF HIS PoEMs. 
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W. Weir, dated 1835; printed title-page dated 1835, with 
copyright of “ October 31, 1835” in the name of the publisher, 
on the verso, and below the imprint of Scatcherd and Adams; 
dedication by Drake’s daughter “To her father’s friend Fitz- 
Greene Halleck,” with verso blank; “Index,” with verso 
blank; text, pp. [1]—84. Figured blue cloth binding, with 
gilt lyre on both covers. There is a copy in the Society’s col- 
lection. Halleck’s own interesting copy, with numerous mar- 
ginal corrections, alterations, and notes in his hand, was sold 
on Noy. 4, 1909, at the auction of the J. Chester Chamberlain 
collection of American first editions. This edition was also 
issued by Dearborn as a composite with Halleck’s “ Alnwick 
Castle, with other Poems,” published by him in 1836. The 
Bronx Society has a copy presented by Dr. Britton. Its bind- 
ing is ornamental cloth with a gilt lyre on both covers and the 
back is lettered simply DRAKE | & | HALLECK. A copy 
in the New York Public Library is bound in dark blue morocco, 
with the gilt lyre on both covers within a gilt panel, and with 
the edges gilt. 

Analysis of contents: “ The Culprit Fay,” pp. [1 ]—32; ‘‘ To 
a Friend” [Fitz Greene Halleck], pp. [33 ]—39; ‘ Extracts 
from Leon. An unfinished poem,” pp. [41 ]—56; ‘‘ Niagara,” 
Ppp. 57-59; two songs, pp. 60 and 61; “Written in a lady’s 
album,” p. 62; “Lines To a Lady” [Miss Eliza McCall], p. 
63; “Lines Written on leaving New Rochelle,” p. 64-65; 
“Hope,” pp. 65-66; “Fragment,” pp. 67-70; “To ———,” 
Dagt, «Lanes, p: 72; ° To Eva,” p. 73; “Toa Lady [Miss - 
Eliza McCall] with a withered violet,” p. 74; “Bronx,” pp. 
75-77; “Song,” pp. 78-79; “To Sarah,” pp. 79-81; “ The 
American Flag,” pp. 81-84. 


The / Culprit Fay, / and / other Poems. / By Joseph Rod- 
man Drake. / New-York: George Dearborn, Publisher. 
1836. 

8°; half-title, verso blank; frontispiece portrait, same as 
1835 edition; steel engraved title-page, same as 1835 edition 
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and so dated; printed title-page dated 1836, with verso as in 
1835 edition; dedication, verso blank; ‘‘ Index,” verso blank; 
text, beginning with sig. B on p. [9] and ending on p. 92. 
This is the second edition entirely reset and with slight cor- 
rections. The Society's copy is bound in plain dark brown 
cloth with a gilt vase and flowers on both covers. The copy 
in the New York Public Library is bound in dark blue floriated 
cloth, with a gilt title on the back, and a gilt lyre on both 
covers. ‘The New-York Book of Poetry,” also published by 
Dearborn, in 1837, contains some poems of Drake. It is the 
first collection of New York verse. There is a copy in the 
Society’s collection. 


The Rococo: / containing / the Culprit Fay, / by Joseph 
Rodman Drake; / Lillian, / by William Macworth Praed; / 
and / The Eve of St. Agnes, /by John Keats; 7 (Threevor 
the most delicious poems ever written.) / With original notes 
/ by N. P. Willis. / New York: / Morris, Willis, & Co., Pub- 
lishers, / No. 4 Ann-Street. / 1844. 

8°; cover-title, verso blank; text, pp. [1]—16. Back cover, 
advertisements. In the Mirror Library, being the “New 
Mirror Extra—No.-8.” Page 16 has a valuable note by 
Willis. The Bronx Society has it in a set of “The New 
Mirror,” the original wrappers having been wasted in binding. 
The New York Public Library has a copy in the original 
wrappers, stitched, as issued. 

These literary extras were issued with the periodical edited 
by George P. Morris and N. P. Willis, entitled: “The New 
Mirror, of Literature, Amusement, and Instruction,’ which 
began on April 8, 1843, and ran till September 28, 1844, when 
its form was changed. In the number for September 21, 
1844, (vol. 3, no. 25), on p. 398, a poem by Drake was pre- 
sented, entitled: ‘““To the Defenders of New-Orleans,” which 
had made its first appearance in a little New Jersey paper 
called Young Hickory. ‘The first three verses of this poem, 
omitting the fourth, were printed in the “ Magazine of His- 
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tory,” vol. 5 (1907), p. 274, ostensibly as an unpublished poem 
of Drake, notwithstanding its earlier appearance in print so 
many years before. The original manuscript of the poem 
was formerly in the collection of the late John D. Crimmins, 
of New York City. At the time of its sale, on April 8, 1907, 
some critics had questioned its authenticity as a Drake item. 


The / Culprit Fay, / and / other Poems. / By Joseph Rod- 
man Drake. / New-York: / Van Norden and King, 45 Wall 
Street. / 1847. 

8°; portrait frontispiece of Drake, same plate as in 1835 
edition; half-title, verso blank; printed title, with copyright 
of 1847 by George C. De Kay on verso; engraved title, with 
date 1847, verso blank; “ Index,” with verso blank; dedication 
to Halleck by Drake’s daughter, verso blank; text, pp. [9]— 
g2. Page [48] is blank. Black cloth, blind stamped borders 
and gilt urn on both covers. De Kay was the poet’s son-in- 
law, who had married Janet Halleck Drake, the poet’s only 
child. The copy owned by the Bronx Society has a presenta- 
tion inscription, thus: “For C. J. Stillé from the Author’s 
grandchild, New York—1855.” Charles Janeway Stillé was, 
from 1868-1880, the eminent provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania. The New York Public Library has a copy with 
“Mrs. F. F. Bryant, August, 1847” on a flyleaf, from the 
William Cullen Bryant collection. 


The / Culprit Fay. / By / Joseph Rodman Drake. / New 
York: / Rudd & Carleton, 130 Grand Street, / (Brooks Build- 
ing, cor. of Broadway.) / MDCCCLIX. 

12°; half-title, verso blank; frontispiece of the Fay, with 
recto blank; title-page, with copyright of 1859, and imprint 
of R. Craighead, on verso; ‘“‘ Advertisement,” with verso 
blank; quotation from Tennant, with verso blank; half-title 
to “ Poem,” with verso blank; text, pp. [13 ]—62; blank leaf; 
“Catalogue of the Publications of Rudd & Carleton,” con- 
sising of title, with two children on verso, and pp I—5; verse 
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of p. 5 blank. There are also copies which have a catalogue of 
six pages, differing in content. Brown pocked cloth, gilt 
lettering on back and blind stamped monogram of the pub- 
lishers on both covers. 

This is the first separate edition of “ The Culprit Fay,” but 
unauthorized. On p. 6 of the “Catalogue” is an announce- 
ment of ‘‘a charming edition” of the poem “printed on col- 
ored plate paper,” bound in muslin. Presumably it is the 
edition described above. J. R. D. De Kay, a grandson of the 
poet, writing about this publication to the editor of The Home 
Journal, on March 30, 1859, said: “ Gentlemen: An edition of 
Joseph Rodman Drake’s poem, ‘The Culprit Fay,’ having been 
recently issued by a publishing house in this city, and ex- 
tensively advertised for sale, I hereby announce that the edi- 
tion was published without the consent of the family of the 
late Mr. Drake, and that the sale is peremptorily stopped. It 
was the desire of the Author that his poems should not be pub- 
lished, and, to pervent it, a few copies of this, and others, were 
printed some years since [7. e., 1847], for private circulation, 
and a copyright registered. It is doubtless in ignorance of 
these facts that these gentlemen [7. ¢e., Rudd and Carleton] 
now issue it. Several other editions of ‘The Culprit Fay’ 
have appeared at various times, which have as in this case 
been immediately suppressed.’ Notwithstanding this declara- 
tion, Rudd and Carleton, or their successors, continued to 
bring out editions and the record thereof, so far as ascertained, 
is given in this bibliography. The text of all editions with 
the imprint of R. Craighead is from the same stereotype plates. 
which show the natural wear in later impressions. The Bronx 
Society copy has the 5 page catalogue; two copies in the New 
York Public Library have a 6 page catalogue but varying in 
make-up. 


The / Culprit Fay / By / Joseph Rodman Drake. / New 
York: / Rudd & Carleton, 130 Grand Street, / (reeks 
Building, cor. of Broadway.) / MDCCCLX. 
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12°; half-title, verso blank; frontispiece of the Fay, with 
recto blank; title, with copyright of 1859 and imprint of R 
Craighead on verso; “ Advertisement,’ verso blank; quota- 
tion from Tennant, verso blank; half-title to “Poem, verso 
blank; text, pp. [13]—62; blank leaf; “Catalogue of the 
Publications of Rudd & Carleton,” consisting of half-title, 
with cut of two children on verso, and pp. [1]—6. Binding. 
brown pockmarked cloth, like the 1859 issue. Description 
made from a copy in the New York Public Library. 


The / Culprit Fay / By / Joseph Rodman Drake. / New 
York: / Rudd & Carleton, 130 Grand Street, / (Brooks Build- 
ing, cor. of Broadway.) / MDCCCLXII. 

12°; half-title, verso blank; frontispiece of the Fay, with 
recto blank; title-page, with copyright of 1859, and imprint of 
R. Craighead, on verso; ‘“‘ Advertisement,” with verso blank; 
quotation from Tennant, with verso blank; half-title to 
“Poem,” with verso blank; text, pp. [13]—62. Brown 
pocked cloth, gilt lettering on back and blind stamped mono- 
gram of the publishers on both covers. A manuscript inscrip- 
tion on the front flyleaf. of the copy owned by the Bronx 
Society bears the date of “ December 2d—1861,” which proves 
that the issue was printed off late in 1861, the title-page being 
dated ahead as of 1862. There is also a copy in the New 
York Public Library. 


The / Culprit Fay / By / Joseph Rodman Drake. / [ Pub- 
lisher’s anagram| / New York: / Carleton, Publisher, 413 
Broadway. / (late Rudd & Carleton.) / MDCCCLXIV. 

12°; half-title, verso blank; frontispiece of the Fay, with 
recto blank; title, with copyright of 1859 and imprint of R. 
Craighead, on verso; “‘ Advertisement,” with verso blank; 
quotation from Tennant, with verso blank; half-title to 
“Poem,” verso blank; text, pp. [13 ]—62; “A new Catalogue 
of Books issued by Carleton,” with date 1864 at top, pp. [1]— 
8. Indigo colored cloth, embossed with wave-lines and panels, 
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gilt lettering on back. Described from copy in Brown Uni- 
versity (Harris Collection). 


The / Culprit Fay / By / Joseph Rodman Drake. / New 
York: / Carleton, Publisher, 413 Broadway. / (late Rudd & 
Carleton )>/ M- WCCC Exe 

12°; half-title, verso blank; frontispiece of the Fay, with 
recto blank; title-page, with copyright of 1859, and imprint 
of R. Craighead, on verso; “Advertisement,” with verso 
blank; quotation from Tennant, with verso blank; half-title to 
“Poem,” with verso blank; text, pp. [13]—62. Red cloth, 
gilt lettering on back and gilt title in a panel on front copy. 
Copy owned by Bronx Society of Arts and Sciences. 


The / Culprit Fay / By / Joseph Rodman Drake / New 
York: / Carleton, Publisher, 413 Broadway. / (late Rudd & 
Carleton.) / MDCCCLXV. 

16°; half-title, with announcement of “ An Illustrated Edi- 
tion”’ as in press, in verso; title-page, with copyright of 1859, 
and imprint of R. Craighead, on verso; “ Advertisement,’ 
with verso blank; quotation from Tennant, with verso blank; 
half-title to “ Poem,” with verso blank; text, pp. [13 ]—62. 
Green cloth, gilt lettering on back and gilt title in panel on 
front cover. Copy owned by Bronx Society of Arts and 
Sciences. 

The illustrated edition promised in the announcement for 
the Christmas holidays of 1865, I have not seen. It was the 
first edition “with nearly one hundred exquisite illustrations 
by Lumley” and was “beautifully bound in quarto.’ The 
copyright was registered as of 1866. At the Charles C. 
Moreau sale, on April 16, 1915, there was sold a complete set 
of the engraver’s proofs of the illustrations on India paper. 
They were bound in a volume, half morocco, with a special 
finely-executed title-page. 


The / Culprit Fay. / A Poem / By Joseph Rodman Drake. 


/ With One Hundred Illustrations, by Arthur Lumley. /  _ 
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[Circular cut of the Fay] / New York: / Carleton, publisher. 
/ MDCCCLXVII. 

12°; half-title, with frontispiece on verso; title-page, with 
copyright of 1866 and imprint of Alvord, on verso; “ Adver- 
tisement,” with verso blank; “List of the principal illustra- 
tions,’ pp. [9]—10; quotation from Tennant, with verso 
blank; half-title, illustrations and text of poem, pp. [13 ]—118. 
Illustrated throughout. Red cloth, imitation morocco, gilt 
lettering on back and front cover, with gilt circular design of 
the Fay, copied from the engraving on p. 65, lacking the moon. 
Described from copy owned by the Bronx Society of Arts 
and Sciences. 


The Culprit Fay. / A Poem / by Joseph Rodman Drake. / 
With One Hundred Illustrations, by Arthur Lumley. / [Cir- 
cular cut of the Fay.) / New York: / Carleton, publisher. / 
MDCCCLXXI. 

12°; half-title, with frontispiece on verso; title-page, with 
copyright of 1866 on verso; “ Advertisement,” illustrations. 
half-title to “Poem,” and text, pp. [11]—118. Illustrated 
throughout. Binding in green cloth, gilt lettering on back 
and gilt figure of the Fay on upper lefthand corner of the 
front cover. The Bronx Society’s copy is internally im- 
perfect. 


The / Culprit Fay. / A Poem / By Joseph Rodman Drake. 
/ With One Hundred Illustrations, by Arthur Lumley. / [Cir- 
cular cut of the Fay| / New York: / Carleton, publisher / 
MDCCCLXXV. 

12°; half-title, with frontispiece on verso; title-page, with 
copyright of 1866 and imprint of John F. Trow & Son, on 
verso; “Advertisement,” with quotation from Tennant on 
verso; half-title, illustrations, and text of poem, pp. [13]— 
118. Illustrated throughout. Light brown cloth, gilt letter- 
ing on back; front cover with title and in its lower righthand 
corner a gilt circular design of the Fay with a silver moon, 
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in imitation of the engraving on p. 65. Copy owned by the 
Bronx Society of Arts and Sciences. 


The Culprit Fay. / By / Joseph Rodman Drake. / New 
York: / Kilbourne Tompkins, 16 Cedar Street. / 1875. 

Square 16°; title, with verso blank; text, 22 unnumbered 
pages. Grey cloth, with title in gold on front cover. De- 
scribed from copy in New York Public Library. 


The / Culprit Fay. / A Poem / By Joseph Rodman Drake. 
/ With One Hundred Ilustrations, by Arthur Lumley. / [Cir- 
cular cut of the Fay] / New York: / Carleton, publisher. / 
MDCCCLXXXIII. 

12°; half-title, with frontispiece on verso; title-page, with 
copyright of 1866 and imprint of Trow’s Printing and Book- 
binding Co., on verso; ‘‘ Advertisement,” with quotation from 
Tennant on verso; half-title, illustrations, and text of poem, 
pp. [13]—118. Illustrated throughout. Limp tan-colored 
imitation morocco, with black silk binding cords, and gilt script 
title on front cover. Copy owned by the Bronx Society of 
Arts and Sciences. 


Literary Gems / The Culprit Fay / By / Joseph Rodman 
Drake / New York and London / G. P. Putnam’s Sons / The 
Knickerbocker Press / 1891. 

24°; 137 pp., text printed on one side only. Frontispiece of 
the Fay by W. de Meza, 1889. Copy owned by the Bronx 
Society of Arts and Sciences. 


The Culprit Fay, and other Poems, by Joseph Rodman 
Drake. With a title-page and vignettes by Edmund H. 
Garrett. Printed for the Rowfant Club, Cleveland: 
MDCCCXCIITI. 

8°; pp. 96. The second publication of this private book 
club. The edition consisted of five copies on vellum and 
ninety-five copies on handmade paper. I have not seen this 
edition. 
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- The Culprit Fay. Illustrated by Ross and Turner. [New 
York:] George D. Sproul, 1902. 

4°; text beautifully printed, one side only, on 49 leaves of 
genuine vellum, with illuminated initial letters, and having a 
separate leaf of vellum for the highly illuminated title-page; 
also blank leaves of vellum at the beginning and end of the 
book. This is the edition of the St. Dunstan Hluminated 
Classics, of which perhaps not more than ten copies were 
issued. They were elaborately bound. A copy was sold at 
auction by Stan V. Henkels, of Philadelphia, on Dec. 21, 
1904, for $77.50; another sold at the American Art Galleries, 
on March 27, 1917, fetched $100. I have not seen this 
edition. 


THE AMERICAN FLAG 


The / American / Flag. / By Joseph Rodman Drake. / 
Illustrated from original drawings by F. O. C. Darley. / 
Illuminated cover by John A. Hows. / Music from Bellini, by 
Geo. Danskin. / New York: / James G. Gregory, No. 46 
Walker Street. / 1861. 

4°; cover-title, verso blank; text of poem, with head illus- 
trations, four leaves, with the versos blank; music, pp. (4); 
advertisements, p. (1), with head of liberty and imprint of 
C. A. Alvord, on verso. The Bronx Society has a copy. | 
have also examined three copies in the New York Public 
Library. 


The American Flag. / By J. R. Drake. 

8°; broadside, two columns of text on one side only This 
very rare broadside edition, measuring 9 by 534 inches, is un- 
dated. It was probably printed during the Civil War, and 
the word free in the last verse is emphasized by italics. Copy 
owned by the Bronx Society and is the only one I have ever 
seen. It was formerly in the collection of American first 
editions formed by J. Chester Chamberlain. 
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The / American Flag / Cantata / for / Bass and Tenor 
soli / Chorus / and / Orchestra / words by / Joseph Rodman 
Drake (A. D. 1815) 4 Music / by / Antonin Dvoraky/2@p: 
102 / Vocal Score, Pr. $1.00 Net / New York: G. Schirmer 
/ Copyright, 1895, by G. Schirmer / [three lines in cartouche]. 

8°; ornamental cover-title; title-page, with verso blank; 
text of “The American Flag,” verso blank; music, pp. 3-47. 
Copy owned by the Bronx Society of Arts and Sciences. 


The American Flag / Words by / Joseph Rodman Drake / 
‘ Music by / Edwin S. Tracy. / [Music] / Published by E. S. 
Tracy 1195 Boston Road N. Y. / Price 8c / Copyright 1915 
by Eo Ss) racy 

Royal 8°; music with words, pp. [1]—13. Blank outer 
wrapper. This original setting was composed by Professor 
Tracy, Director of Music in The Morris High School, Bronx, 
New York City, especially for the Drake Memorial Celebra- 
tion of May 29, 1915, given under the auspices of the Bronx 
Society of Arts and Sciences. Copy owned by the Society. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS 


Selections from the poetry of Drake have appeared in many 
anthologies as, for example, the New-York Book of Poetry 
(New York, 1837); Bryant’s Selections from the American 
Poets (New York, 1840); Griswold’s Readings in American 
Poetry (New York, 1843), and his Poets and Poetry of 
America (various editions); Tuckerman’s Thoughts on the 
Poets (New York, 1846), with an appreciative critique of 
“The Culprit Fay”; Duyckinck’s Cyclopedia of American 
Literature; Waldron’s Irving and Cotemporaries (New York, 
n. d.), and their many successors. 

Poems have been printed in literary periodicals and the 
newspapers, from time to time, and the following are some 
of the principal references: “To Fitz-Greene Halleck, Esq. 
A poem by Dr. Joseph Rodman Drake,” in The New York 
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Mirror, March 3, 1832; poems in American Monthly Maga- 
zine, vol. 6, p. 65; Southern Literary Messenger, vol. 2, p. 326; 
Democratic Review, vol. 14, p. 202; Holden’s Dollar Maga- 
zine, June, 1848, p. 324; “To my Sister Caroline” was first 
printed in The Independent, in 1872; and a collection based 
upon the manuscript volume owned by Judge Tillou, Drake's 
brother-in-law, in the New York Daily Tribune, January 6, 
1881. 

A continuation of “The Culprit Fay,’ signed ‘‘ Oberon,” 
appeared in The New York Murror. 

Interesting is a fine poem, written in the spirit of Drake’s 
“The Culprit Fay,’ and intended as an introduction to it. 
The author, Dr. Harry Lyman Koopman, now librarian of 
Brown University, has presented a copy to the Drake Col- 
lection owned by the Bronx Society of Arts and Sciences, 
from which the following description has been made, viz.: 


The Crime / of the / Culprit Fay / Introductory to Drake’s 
Poem / By / Harry Lyman Koopman / 300 Copies Printed 
as Manuscript / for Private Distribution / Burlington Ver- 
mont / 1890. 

12°; title, with printer’s name on verso; dedication, with 
verso blank; text of poem, pp. [5]—22; blank leaf. Yellow 
paper cover; on front cover: “The Crime of / The Culprit 
Fay / H L Koopman’s / Yule Gift to his / Friends 1890.” 
The copy owned by the Bronx Society is inscribed: “ For the 
Drake Collection, a token of life-long homage from Harry 
Lyman Koopman.” 

Judge Gedney arranged in libretto “The Culprit Fay” for 
an operetta, as performed about 1883. An ambitious attempt 
to set to music “ The Culprit Fay’ was made by the composer 
Frederick Grant Gleason (b. 1848; d. 1903), in his opus 15, 
a cantata for soli, chorus, and orchestra. Dudley Buck, the 
American composer (b. 1839, d. 1909), was called to Chicago 
as an organist in 1869. During the great fire he lost many 
manuscripts, among them being a concert overture on “The 
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Culprit Fay,’—Cited from “ American Composers,” by Ru- 
pert Hughes (Boston, 1914), p. 167. It has also been set 
as a rhapsody for grand orchestra, by Henry Kimball Hadley, 
as follows: 

Henry Hadley / Op. 62 / The Culprit Fay / A Rhapsody / 
for / Grand Orchestra / after Joseph Rodman Drake’s Poem 
/ Score / Parts / New York:_.G. Schirmer /-. 2) 47 =e 

ut ~ J Ak fA COpyre 2Orollk 

F° ; cover-title, verso blank; title, verso blank; insert “ Pro- 
gramme Sketch,” by Arthur Farwell, English and German, 
one leaf; music score, no words, pp. I-59; verso of p. 59 and 
recto of end cover, blank; verso of cover has publisher’s trade- 
mark. Copies described in New York Public Library (Music 
Division) and the Bronx Society of Arts and Sciences. 

The description above is for the full score. The rhapsody 
was published also in the parts for the instruments. Hadley 
began the composition at Mayence in April, 1908, and com- 
pleted his work in the spring of 1909. It won the prize of 
$1,000 offered by the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
for which twenty-five competitors entered. The rhapsody 
was first performed on May 28, 1909, at Powers Theatre. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. The composer himself led the Theo- 
dore Thomas orchestra on this occasion of its production, as 
he did the Boston Symphony Orchestra on November 18 and 
19, 1910. It was played by the Theodore Thomas orchestra, 
with Mr. Stock as conductor, at regular concerts of October 
29 and 30, 1909, and in other cities, as Detroit, Cleveland, and 
Memphis. It was also included as a repertoire number by the 
Seattle Symphony orchestra and has been performed by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra Association. 

Another American composer, Henry Schoenefeld (b. 1857) 
produced a festival overture based on his own setting of 
Drake’s ““The American Flag.’ It has not been ascertained 
whether the score was ever published. 
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2. NOTES ON SOME MANUSCRIPTS OF DRAKE 


Original manuscripts of Drake are uncommon. In the fol- 
lowing record, which is not intended to be complete, may be 
found some of the most interesting manuscripts that have 
survived. 

The New York Public Library has the original autographic 
manuscript of Drake’s Croaker poem, entitled: “To 
Esquire,’ whose first line is, “Come, shut up your Blackstone, 
& sparkle again.” It is written on paper with a watermark 
date of 1812. 

A poem written in 1818, for Miss Halleck, 16 lines; with 
another poem on the reverse, being “A true and faithful in- 
ventory of goods belonging to Doctor Swift,” together two 
pages, folio, was offered by Dodd, Mead and Co., in Novem- 
ber, 1901 (Catalogue No. 61, item 100) for $10. The poem 
to Miss Halleck begins: “In a fair lady’s heart once a secret 
was lurking.” 

A Drake manuscript poem, in the sale of Gen. James Grant 
Wilson, by the Merwin-Clayton Sales Co., on April 13, 1905, 
fetched $52. 

A poem of four verses of eight lines each, written on two 
quarto pages, headed: “Lines addressed to the Defender of 
New Orleans, the Day before the Battle of the 8th of Janu- 
ary, 1815. By Dr. J. R. Drake,” was sold by the Anderson 
Auction Company, on April 8, 1907, in the autograph collec- 
tion of John D. Crimmins, of New York City, for $46. It 
begins, “Hail! Sons of gen’rous Valour!” It was bought by 
William Randolph Hearst, the newspaper publisher. It was 
first printed in a little New Jersey paper called Young Hickory, 
and reprinted in The New Mirror, edited by Morris and 
Willis, on Sept. 21, 1844 (vol. 3, no. 25, p. 398). Its incom- 
plete printing in the Magazine of History, vol. 5 (1907), p. 
274, as though hitherto unpublished, was an error. 

Dodd, Mead and Co. offered, in Catalogue No. 90, May, 
1908, item 106, an antograph manuscript, four pages, quarto. 
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being a prose literary criticism by Drake of a poem entitled, 
“The Faithless Heart,’ for $40. It was derived from the 
papers of Fitz-Greene Halleck and came into the possession of 
Gen. James Grant Wilson, Halleck’s literary executor. Ap- 
parently not sold by Dodd, Mead and Co., it appeared in a 
sale of effects of General Wilson, at the rooms of the Merwin- 
Clayton Sales Co., May 10-12, 1910, item 268 of catalogue 
322. 

An autograph poem, three verses of eight lines each; fol- 
lowed by another of two verses of four lines each in a different 
handwriting, together two pages, octavo, was sold by the 
Anderson Auction Co., of New York City, on December 2, 
1909, in part 1 of the library of Louis J. Haber, of New York 
City, item 524, for $6.50. The Drake poem, entitled: “ Abe- 
lard to Eloise,” is the identical manuscript which was repro- 
duced in Gen. James Grant Wilson’s Bryant and his Friends. 
It has been offered recently (1917), in a catalogue of George 
D. Smith, the well-known bookseller, item 224, for $s5o. 

A holograph letter of Drake to his sister, in regard to the 
death of his grandmother, dated at New York, September 
18, 1812, two pages, was sold at the Anderson Galleries, on 
March 27, 1916, for $115. 

The first place of Drake manuscripts is easily held by a 
volume sold by the Anderson Galleries, on May 1, 1916, in 
the Sanderson sale; but the volume did not come from that 
collection, being added from a private source. It was bought 
by a bookseller for $985 and has since been held at a much 
higher price. Some time before the sale it was offered to me 
for $500 through another dealer in autographs. This chief 
Drake memento is an autograph manuscript note-book, en- 
titled: “ Trifles in Rhyme, by J. Rodman Drake, New York, 


1817.” It has fifty closely written pages and title, octavo. 


size, all in Drake’s hand, comprising autographic originals of 
“The Culprit Fay,’ “The American Flag” (with Halleck’s 
last verse in autograph), ‘‘ Niagara,” and shorter poems. 
The rest of the volume, more than 135 pages, have poems in 
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the autograph of Francis R. Tillou, Drake’s brother-in-law. 
Several of these refer to Drake and, I believe, some are 
Tillou’s copies of poems by Drake. This is the volume which 
has been known, particularly from the facsimiles in Gen. James 
Grant Wilson’s Century article on Drake. The New York 
Public Library has an important literary letter from W. I. 
Paulding to Evert A. Duyckinck, dated, January 22, 1868. 
which makes mention of Tillou and this volume. 

An original poem, “ One happy year has fled,” consisting of 
four verses of eight lines each, on two octavo sheets, was sold 
in the Hollis French sale, by the Anderson Galleries, of New 
York City; on Nov. 8, 1916, for $37.50. It was offered in 
1917 by Thomas F. Madigan, an autograph dealer, in a cata- 
logue for $60. 


3. SOME BOOKS AND ARTICLES ABOUT DRAKE 


No single writer has contributed more to our knowledge of 
Drake than the late General James Grant Wilson. The suc- 
cessive steps of his contributions may be traced in the follow- 
ing volumes and periodical articles. 


The / Poetical Writings / of / Fitz-Greene Halleck, / with 
extracts from those of / Joseph Rodman Drake. / Edited by 
/ James Grant Wilson. / New York: / D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, / 90, 92 & 94 Grand Street. / 1869. 

12°; frontispiece portrait of Halleck; engraved title, verso 
blank; printed title, with copyright of 1868 on verso; dedica- 
tion to William H. Seward, with verso blank; “ Preface,” pp. 
[v]—xiv; “Contents,” pp. [xv]—xviii; half-title to “‘ Mis- 
cellaneous Poems,” with verso blank; text, pp. [13]—365; 
366 blank; half-title to “Notes,” with verso blank; the 
“Notes,” pp. [369]—386; “Index to first lines,” pp. [387]— 
389; verso of 389 blank; “ Recent Publications of D. Appleton 
& Company,” pp. (8); a plate of “ Young America,” facing 
p- [177]. Green cloth, gilt lettering on back and on centre of 
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front cover. The Croaker poems occupy pp. 253-365. The 
Bronx Society has a reissue of 1873. The New York Public 
Libarry has issues of 1869 and 1885. The Boston Public 
Library has a reissue of 1899. All have the copyright of 1868. 

A large paper edition, limited to 150 copies, was also issued 
in 1869. The collection is like the duodecimo regular issue, 
except the dedication which is here to Hamilton Fish; it has 
also steel-engravings facing pp. [13], [18], 20, 29, [46], 
[57], and [101]; a good Woodbury type portrait of Drake, 
from a miniature in the possession of Drake’s daughter, facing 
p. [257]; a similar process portrait of Halleck, facing p. 
[331]. There are no advertisements at the end of this issue. 
Both varieties are in the New York Public Library. 


The / Life and Letters / of / Fitz—Greene Halleck. / By 
James Grant Wilson. / [Quotation] / New York: / D. Apple- 
ton and Company, /:. . . / 1869. / 

12°; also large paper, royal 8°, of which 100 copies were 
printed. This work is the best source for information about 
the life of Drake, as well as of Halleck. Gen. Wilson was 
Halleck’s literary executor. The volume contains also two 
pleasant poetical epistles written by Drake to Halleck from 
Scotland. A large paper copy is owned by the Bronx Society 
of Arts and Sciences. 


Bryant and his Friends : some Reminiscences of the Knicker- 
bocker Writers. By James Grant Wlison. New-York: 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 1886. 

12°; also large paper, royal 8°, of which 195 copies were 
printed. A good biography of Drake is given on pp. [280]— 
311, accompanied by a steel portrait, engraved by Williams 
after the painting by Rodgers, and between pp. 292-293 there 
is a facsimile of the original autographic manuscript of 
Drake’s “ Abelard to Eloise,” signed by him. This work is in 
the New York Public Library. 
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PORTRAIT OF HALLECK IN HIS YOUNGER YEARS. 
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Joseph Rodman Drake. By James Grant Wilson, in 
Harper's Magazine, vol. 49, p. 65. 

In an address on New York authors, by James Grant 
Wilson, in New York Genealogical and Biographical Record, 
vol. 24 (January, 1893). 

Joseph Rodman Drake, the author of “The American. 
Flag.” By James Grant Wilson, in Century Magazine, vol. 
58 (July, 1910), p. 439. It has portraits of Drake and Hal- 
leck, and important facsimiles. 

Recollections of Joseph Rodman Drake. By James Grant 
Wilson, in Book News, vol. 30, p. 410. 

Other biographical or critical articles have been located, as 
follows: 

Drake’s Poems, in The New York Mirror, 1835. It is a 
four-column review of the first collected edition of Drake’s 
writings and was written, perhaps, by N. P. Willis. 

Alnwick Castle, with other Poems. [By Fitz-Greene Hal- 
leck]. New York: George Dearborn, MD CCC XXXVI. In 
this first edition of Halleck, his remarkable elegiac poem “On 
the Death of Joseph Rodman Drake, of New-York, Sept. 
1820,” is printed on pp. 37-39. A copy is owned by the ° 
Bronx Society of Arts and Sciences. 

The Muses of Manhattan, with Drake’s portrait in the 
margin, is an article in the Cosmopolitan, January, 1893. 

Honoring an American Poet. By F. M. White, in 
Harper’s Weekly, vol. 54, p. 13. 

Joseph Rodman Drake. By Richard Henry Stoddard, in 
The Critic, vol. 24, also called vol. 27, p. 83. 

Joseph Rodman Drake. By M. A. D. Howe, in The Book- 
man, vol. 5, p. 304. Also relates to Halleck. 

An American Poet Honored at Last. Joseph Rodman 
Drake. By G. W. Harris, in The Book News Monthly, vol. 
33, no. 7, March, 1915. A good compilation. 

Poetry of Joseph Rodman Drake. By A. E. Corning, in 
The Bookman, vol. 41, p. 574. A carefully written apprecia- 
tion by a student of the Knickerbocker School. 
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Joseph Rodman Drake. The Poet of The Bronx. - By 
Victor Hugo Paltists, in Bronx. Journal of the Bronx Cham- 
ber of Commerce, vol. 1 (October, 1916). 


4. MISCELLANY, 
(A). Draxe Park AND DRAKE’S GRAVE 


A Poet’s Grave, in The New-York Mirror, March 4, 1837; 
with a woodengraved view of the Hunt cemetery by Adams. 

Grave of Drake. By Henry B. Dawson, in Historical 
Magazine, vol. 21 (3d series, vol. 1), February, 1872, pp. 
105-107. 

Grave of Joseph Rodman Drake, with picture of the monu- 
ment and surroundings, in The Four-Track News, January, 
1902, p. 48. 

To run a Street over a Poet’s Grave. Proposed desecration 
of the Tomb of the Author of “The American Flag,” in the 
Evening Sun, Sept. 27, 1902. 

Poem on “The Grave of Joseph Rodman Drake,” by Henry 
-G. Kost, in The North Side News, June 7, 1908. Friends 
who honor Drake’s memory should also read Clinton Scol- 
lard’s poem, entitled, ““At the Grave of Joseph Rodman 
Drake,” published originally in the New York Sun. 

An interesting picture of the tomb of Drake and the old 
cemetery gate at Hunts Point, after a drawing by E. Eldon 
Deane, copyright 1904, is in The American Architect, Janu- 
ary 23, 1904. 

Joseph Rodman Drake Park. Address of James L. Wells, 
September 16, 1904. Printed pursuant to a Resolution of the 
North Side Board of Trade. [New York, 1904.] 8°; pp. 
15 (1). Tinted paper covers. Drake’s The American Flag 
is given on p. 13. A copy is in the collection of the Bronx 
Society of Arts and Sciences. 

Joseph Rodman Drake Park, in Tenth Annual Report of 
the American Scenic and Historic-Preservation Society, 1905, 
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pp. 44-49; also report of the Drake Memorial Celebration by 
the Bronx Society of Arts and Sciences, in Twenty-first An- 
nual Report, 1916, pp. 135-138. 

Communications about Drake’s grave by H. A. Guiremand 
are in the New York Times, Sept. 28, 1907, and Dec. 4, 1909. 

Grave of Drake in Peril. March of Progress threatens to 
wipe out the Hallowed Landmark, in New York Times, Dec. 
27, 1908. 

(B) Drake PorTRAITS 


The portrait painted by Rodgers and engraved by T. Kelly 
as a frontispiece to the first collected edition of Drake’s poems. 
1835, has often been reengraved or reproduced by process. 

Charles de Kay, Esq., grandson of the poet, is the owner 
of a pretty painted miniature of Drake by Metcalf. 

The Society of Iconophiles, of New York, published, in 
1903, a portrait of Drake engraved by Francis S. King, from 
an oil painting by John Paradise, in an edition of 103 copies, 
seven impressions having been taken as proofs before letter. 
The plates were destroved when the edition was completed. 
A copy of this print is in the collection of the Bronx Society 
of Arts and Sciences. 
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